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Two brothers meet in bloody strife, 
With sword, and shield, and spear ; 

From Liebenstein the elder comes, 
From yonder castle drear. 


The younger is from Sternberg ; 
Mark you their quickened breath ! 

They battle for a blooming bride, 
They battle to the death! 


Erst were they one; each wicked deed 
United found them aye; 

And many a weary wanderer 
They smote by night and day. 





—a See 


CASTLES OF STERNBERG 








AND LIEBENSTEIN. 


And once a palmer, sad and hoar, 
Upon his pious way, 

They set upon, and stole his store, 
In death as low he lay. 


His gray hairs touched their hard hearts not, 
His prayers but made them worse : 

So, dying, on this cruel twain 
He cast a fearful curse. 


He curst them with his latest breath; 
He curst them through their life; 
And he foretold their woful end, 
In most unnatural strife. 
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And now his curse has come to pass; 
By their own hands they die! 

Their gaping wounds give out the life, 
As low o’ the earth they lie. 


But see! a lovely maiden comes! 
She stands this twain before: 
Alas! too late she comes to save: 

That awful battle’s o’er. 


‘¢ Oh, say,’’ thus gasped the elder forth, 
He writhed, and scarce could see, 

‘« Hast not loved me alone? Oh, heaven! 
Would thou ’dst been all to me!” 


‘¢ Peace fool !”’ the younger sternly said : 
‘< Fool as thou be’st, depart— 

Pass hence, unwept of her, for mine 
Alone has been her heart !”? 


A fierce, fell glance the elder gave, 
And grasped his blood-stained sword ; 
Then backward fell, and yielded life, 
And died without a word ! 








The younger grimly gazed on him; 
That gaze—it was his last! 

For death his dim eye shrouded soon, 
And life’s light from it passed. 


And that sweet maid, so mild of mood ; 
For neither knew she love: 

The fierce wild passion of that pair 
Her heart did never move. 


But to appease offended Heaven, 
To win these sinners grace, 

She made a vow from this fair world 
To hide for aye her face. 


One deep, deep grave is dug for both; 
They ’re buried where they fell: 

But their bad lives and wretched death 
Are still remembered well. 


Soon from the neighboring cloister’s choir 
This prayer is put to heaven: 

‘¢ Pardon them, Lord, what they have done; 
Oh, be their sins forgiven !’? 





A TRIP TO THE SOUTH OF IRELAND.* 


IRELAND, unlike Mrs. Dombey, ‘‘ has made an 
effort,”? and having emulated the example of Eng- 
land in commemorating her industry, is opening up 
the beauties of her lakes and mountains to the gaze 
of the tourist. ‘The rapidity of communication with 
the old world, makes ‘‘ the whole world kin;’’ the 
distance but a step from Lake Superior to Cornwall, 
and a trip now to the English mines but a delicious 
summer ramble, “ with all its coasting and its sea- 
ports into the bargain.”’ 

‘‘ How many beautiful pictures stretch themselves 
in every direction through England. The fair orchard 
scenes of Hereford and Worcester, in spring all one 
region of bloom and fragrance—the hills of Malvern 
and the Wrekin. The fairy dales of Derbyshire; 
the sweet forest and: pastoral scenes of Staffordshire ; 
the wild dales, the scars and tarns of Yorkshire; the 
equally beautiful valleys and hills of Lancashire, 
with all those quaint old halls that are scattered 
through it, memorials of past times, and all connected 
with some incident or other of English history. 
And then there is Northumberland—the classic 
ground of the ancient ballad—the country of the 
Percy—of Chevy Chace—of the Hermit of Wark- 
worth—of Otterburn and Humbledown—of Flodden, 
and many another stirring scene. And besides all 
these are the mountain regions of Cumberland, of 
Wales, of Scotland, and Ireland, that by the power 
of steam are being brought every day more within 
the reach of thousands. What an inéxhaustible 


wealth of beauty lies in those regions! These, if 


every other portion of the kingdom were reduced by 

ploughing and manufacturing and steaming to the 

veriest commonplace, these, in the immortal strength 
* “ Tilustrated Irish Tourist’s Handbook.’ 





of their nature, bid defiance to the efforts of any an- 
tagonist, or reducing spirit. These will still remain 
wild and fair, the refuge and haunt of the painter and 
the poet—of all lovers of beauty, and breathers after 
quiet and freshness. Nothing can pull down their 
lofty and scathed heads; nothing can dry up those 
everlasting waters that leap down their cliffs, and 
run along their vales in gladness; nothing can cer- 
tainly exterminate those dark heaths, and drain off 
those mountain lakes, where health and liberty seem 
to dwell together; nothing can eflace the loveliness 
of those regions, save the hand of Him who placed 
them there.”’ 

The beautiful ‘* Handbook,’ however, is for the 
benefit of the tourist in Ireland, and to this, for the 
present, we confine ourselves. Let the traveler not 
merely visit Cork, but proceed a little further; take a 
glance at Bantry; admire the beauties of Killarney ; 
sail about the Lakes; fish upon the streams; enjoy, 
in fact, those pleasures which are a healthy cupfull 
to sincere admirers of nature in its beauties; and let 
them temper, in the pure air of Southern Ireland, the 
vicious miasma of English towns. 

It has been truly said in this very year of our cen- 
tury, that Jreland remained comparatively unknown 
to tourists for years after the period when the essen- 
tially English habit of summer wandering from 
towns had been confirmed. Since the establishment 
of railways this stigma upon English taste has been 
withdrawn, partially at least; and the summer trips 
of tourists are as often directed through Chester, 
Holyhead, Dublin, Cork, and Killarney, as of yore 
they were to the beauties of Llangollen and Capel 
Curig. 

The easiest mode of reaching Cork is undoubtedly 
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via Holyhead and Dublin, if the traveler happens not 
tobe an ‘ancient mariner.’’ ‘ Ploughing the salt 
seas’? from Bristol is more direct, yet less frequented ; 
besides, if you choose that way, you miss the beau- 
ties of Kingstown ; the stately monuments and wide- 
built squares of Dublin; and the varied memories 
aroused by sundry ruins, castles, and ivied towers, 
which line the road that runs between the capital 
and the cove to which Victoria has given her name. 
These, together with the beauties of the scenery, we 
propose to describe and illustrate, for the benefit of 
those who intend not merely to visit the National 
Irish Exhibition, but are impelled by its vicinity to 
visit the far-famed Killarney Lakes and their attend- 
ant beauties. Dublin we leave aside, as too well- 
known to need remark; we therefore start at once 
from the station of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway, and speed on to our destination. The line 
is straight and level; the country at first a flat, from 
whence the view extends, however, over the fertile 
fields of Kildare. You pass the round tower and 
village of Clondalkin; Lucan, the seat and birth- 
place of the Sarsfields; Celbridge, where lay the 
ashes of Vanessa, and Carlow, the by no means 
ducal seat of Ireland’s only duke. Naas, the resi- 
dence of old Leinster’s king’s, their parliaments and 
councils; the hill and bog of Allen are also distinc- 
tive features as you proceed. 

Emo Park, late the property of the Portarlington 
family, serves, a8 you pass it, to recall but baneful 
reminiscences, Which are quickly removed by Duna- 
mase, whose peaked rock rears itself southward to 
the view, on the summit of which may yet be seen the 
still remaining ruins of the Strongbow. The flat 
character of the line is changed as you advance, 
and the horizon is backed by bold and cragged 
mountains; the Slievebloom Hills and Devil-Bit 
Mountains. Thurles, the seat of a well-known 
synod, is passed, and the tourist reaches Cashel, 
whose well-known rock first struck the eyes of 
Sheil, as the emblem and memorial of his native 
country. 

In sight of the Galtee Hills the railway diverges, 
one line leading to Limerick, which we shall not 
now pursue, and the other to Mallow and to Cork. 
Here the mountains are much closer, and Galtsmore, 
the highest of the peaks, towers in the air at a height 
of 3,008 feet above the sea. Knocklong and the 
Glen of Aherlow, Kilmallock, the Baalbec of Ireland, 
are left behind as you reach Mallow. From thence 
to Cork the landscape is prettily diversified. 

Blarney Station, four miles from Cork, ought not 
to be passed by without a slight sketch of the valley 
in which the far-famed village, with its groves and 
castle, and its kissing-stone, are situated. ‘*‘ When, 
or how,’’ says Mrs. Hall, in her delightful book upon 
the south, “the stone obtained its singular reputation, 
it is difficult to determine. The exact position among 
the ruins of the castle is also a matter of doubt, and 
the peasant-guides humor the visitor, in respect to it, 
according to his or her capacity for climbing. He 


who has been dipped in the Shannon is presumed to 
have obtained in abundance the gift of that ‘ civil 





courage,’ which makes an Irishman at ease, and un- 
constrained in all places, and under all circumstances ; 
and he who has kissed the Blarney-Stone is assumed 
to be endowed with a fluent and persuasive tongue, 
although it may be associated with insincerity, the 
term ‘ Blarney’ being generally used to characterize 
words that are meant neither to be ‘ honest nor true.’ 
The castle dates from the fifteenth century, and every 
step about the spot is hallowed by alegend. The 
exquisite climate, and the great beauty of the scene 
at Blarney, render it the favorite pic-nic resort of 
Cork parties.”’ The works, station, etc., of the 
Southern and Western Company at Cork are on a 
large scale. It is the intention of the directors to 
proceed slowly with the works from Blackpool to 
the river Lee, that the development of the traffic may 
point out what further accommodation may be re- 
quisite. 
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Blarney Castle. 


Blarney Castle is the seat of Sir John Jeffries, a 
gentleman who has labored unceasingly to introduce 
the most improved systems of agriculture, and is so 
eulogistically mentioned by Mr. Caird, in his late 
valuable work on the Agriculture of Ireland. 

Here, too, is a view of the Harbor of Cork, one of 

the noblest in the world :— 
- “ Cork, the shire-town of the county so called, and 
the second city in the kingdom in point of commer- 
cial importance, size, and number of inhabitants, is 
situated at the head of the estuary of ‘ the spreading 
Lee, that, like an island fair, encloseth Cork with 
his divided flood,’ as is said in the ‘ Faéry Queen,’ 
or, as a more modern bard describes it :— 
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‘ As crystal its waters are pure, 
Each morning they blush like a bride ; 
And when evening comes gray and demure, 
With the softness of silver they glide. 
Of salmon and gay speckled trout 
It holds such a plentiful store, 
That thousands are forced to leap out 
By the multitudes jostled on shore. 


‘‘ The city is the central point in a valley of great 
extent and varied beauty, the Lee flowing through 
this valley to the'sea. ‘This river,’ says a popular 
writer, ‘has its source in the mountain range which 
separates the counties of Cork and Kerry, and issu- 
ing from the romantic lake of Gougane Barra, after a 
course of about forty miles, divides itself into two 
unequal branches one mile above the city, and again 
meeting, after a separation of nearly two miles, dis- 
charges itself into the ocean below Cove. The island, 
or rather group of islands, formed between the sepa- 
ration and junction of the river, constitute the prin- 
cipal portion of the present site of Cork. 

‘* The more ancient, or walled city, however, oc- 


_cupied but two out of the entire number of islands; 


the rest, being low and marshy, and covered over in 
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time of flood and high tides, were for several ages 
unoccupied. The increase of the city in wealth and 
importance since the revolution, led to the reclaim- 
ing of those wastes; streets have been gradually 
built upon them, and the intersecting channels arched 
over, greatly to the improvement of the salubrity of 
the city ; and the once numerous cluster now forms 
but one extensive island. It is connected with the 
main land by six bridges, beyond which the suburbs 
have, in course of time, grown to a considerable ex- 
tent, and form, in point of fact, a most important 
portion of the city.’ This is a clear exposition of 
the topography of the city, and leaves little to be 
added. From north to south it is about two miles 
in extent; from east to west its breadth is about one 
mile; the north side of the city being the widest and 
best built. 

‘*Cork dates from the seventeenth century ; local 
authority, claiming historical eminence, states that 
from the foundation of the first church in Cork, by 
its saint, Finbar, so named from his gray locks, down 
to the conversion of the bells of the same church 

















Cork Harbor. 


into cannon, by Oliver Cromwell, (in 1650,) the city 
had undergone its full portion of the wars and ca- 
lamities of the intervening periods. It is now, by 
general confession, the ‘ beautiful city called Cork,’ 
—a proverbial phrase. It has, however, like Dub- 
lin, in its backgrounds, a dense, dark side of poverty, 
disease, and misery. ‘To a stranger,’ Mr. Fraser 
well says, ‘the general appearance of Cork is very 
striking; and from. many points of view it is really 
imposing. From the hills that limit the valley in 
which the principal part of the town is situated, the 
town itself, the river, and country immediately 
around, can be readily comprehended. But what 
appears at a distance so beautiful and imposing will 
not admit of a nearer survey.’ The commercial 
greatness of Cork will be indicated to the traveler 
both in the city itself, and as he steams down the 
superb harbor. This trading prosperity is main- 
tained almost entirely by its great provision-exports 
to England—live stock, eggs, salted provisions, corn, 
whisky, tanned leather, and butter. But it has 
various other trades, of recent origin, and among 
the most noticeable of these is ship-building. With- 
out referring to the antiquities of Cork, which, how- 
ever, are sufficiently plentiful for the tastes of those 
travelers who have not been wearied along the rail- 





way route by the details of the Ireland of the past ; 
we will glance rapidly at the principal features. 
There is bustle everywhere in Cork, on the quays, 
and in the streets; and the appearance of the public 
buildings attests a thriving city. Institutions, chari- 
table, scientific, and literary, abound; and Cork is 
celebrated more than any other city in Ireland, or, 
excepting London, in the United Kingdom, as the 
birth-place of persons of eminence in the world of 
literature and the arts. Among the natives of Cork 
are—Barry and Butts, painters; Murphy, the Spanish 
traveler; Gen, O'Leary; Miss Thompson, wife of 
Emperor Muley Mahomet; Wood, the antiquary ; 
Townsend, the county historian; Dr. Maginn; Fa- 
ther Prout; Crofton Croker (Wilson Croker, of the 
‘ Quarterly,’ isa Galway man) ; the Milikens; Sheri- 
dan Knowles; Hogan, the sculptor; Hastie, the 
Madagascar traveler; and last, but by no means the 
least, Daniel Maclise, the greatest of all modern 
painters, whose magnificent picture of ‘ Alfred in the 
Danish Camp,’ is again the gem of this year’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition. Whet may be termed the 
official residences are few, but certainly they are re- 
markably fine.’’ 

There are various routes from Cork to Killarney. 
A line of rails will next year join Mallow with the 
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Bantry 


Lakes, but at present this journey is performed by 
coach. From Cork, by the circuitous route of Cork 
and Kerry bays, Bantry and Glengariff, you get a 
foretaste of the loveliest of Irish scenery. The roads, 
however, are hilly, and the conveyances conse- 
quently slow. Bantry Bay challenges the admiration 
of the world by its beauties, which have been cele- 
brated by Titmarsh, with all the power of his pen; 
and by Mrs. Hall, in all the. picturesqueness of her 
pretty style. From Bantry to Kenmare the road 
commands delightful views; from that town to Kil- 
larney, a distance. of 17 miles, you get occasional 
glimpses at the wonders of the Lakes. 

The town of Killarney is not in itself picturesque, 
being situate inland from the Lower Lake. It hasa 
workhouse which is considered a model one in Ire- 
land, and of which the constituted authorities are not 
a little proud. Near it has arisen a stately pile, 
which is the lunatic asylum. The driver of one of 
the mail-coaches was one day asked what building 
that was, alluding to the workhouse; upon which 
he replied, that it was the place for Irish paupers; 
‘‘and what then is this other building ?’’ said the in- 
quirer, pointing to the lunatic asylum. ‘‘ That, sir, 
is the asylum for the Irish landlords.”’ 

The beauties of the Lakes and their peculiarities 
have been sung in every metre, and in many lan- 
guages. Its buglers, pipers, and guides are charac- 
ters as well known as the prominent beauties of the 
landscape. The mixture of goat’s milk and whisky, 
which Killarney girls call ‘‘mountain dew,’’ is a 
liquid which, when once tasted, will never be for- 
gotten; and as for ornaments of ‘ arabutus’’—we 
give the pronunciation as in the vernacular—he must 
have great belief not to suspect that they are of more 
common wood. 

From Killarney to the Gap of Dunloe is the most 
usual course of proceeding to view the beauties of 
the Lakes. 

‘The appearance of the entrance to the all-famous 
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and world-renowned Gap gives one a fair estimate 
of the remainder of the ride. The road through the 
Gap for a portion of the way is accessible for cars, 
and for the remainder a pony can be employed 
There are many of its bends which display the wild 
romantic scenery of the Gap to the utmost advantage. 
‘‘It appears literally as if this yast range of moun- 
tains, of which this most singular ravine is com- 
posed, were cleft ia twain by a mighty sword: one 
is not surprised at its appearance having given rise 
to such a tradition. There are several views in the 
Gap, which quite come up to one’s idea of sublimity ; 
it is altogether a most singular scene, and one which 
completely baffles description. It looks as if it were 
caused by an earthquake, or some other mighty con- 
vulsion of nature. The huge masses of rock which 
have rolled down the sides have the effect of con- 
veying a very good idea of the height of the moun- 
tains on either side. The traveler is so completely 
hedged in that he has nothing else left to assist the 
judgment, unless, indeed, the numerous goats which 
are scattered about on the brink of the precipice ; 
these little animals frequently get into clefts of the 
rock, from which they are unable to extricate them- 
selves, and consequently perish from hunger. 
‘There are several very fine echoes in the Gap, 
and which the guide will not fail to awaken. On 
coming to its termination, and reaching the summit 
of the road, the Black Valley, or Commeenduff 
Glen, breaks suddenly, and most opportunely, on the 
view: it is quite exhilarating, after a ride through 
such grand though gloomy scenery, to come upon so 
unexpected a treat as the Black Valley and the Up- 
per Lake. It is this extraordinary variety and con- 
trast, with which Killarney abounds, that affords 
such intense gratification. Were the Gap entirely 
devoid of interest, it would well repay to ascend it, 
in order to obtain the magnificent views which this 
elevation presents. In the whole range of Killarney 
scenery, We question whether there is any finer than 
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Eagle’s Nest. 


the views presented along this winding road, between 
the termination of the Gap and Lord Brandon’s cot- 
tage. At the latter point, persons usually embark to 
view the scenery of the Lakes. This route possesses 
the advantage of having the current in our favor, the 
fall being from the Upper to the Middle and Lower 
Lakes ; and as there is a considerable current in pass- 
ing through the Old Weir Bridge, which causes 
some difficulty and delay in getting the boat through 
against the current, the tourist is saved this incon- 
venience by this arrangement, and is not required to 
leave the boat except in the event of very heavy 
floods. The Upper Lake, though inferior in point of 
size to either the Middle or Lower Lake, many per- 
sons think deserves the preference in point of 
scenery. 

‘* The Upper, which drains a very large district, is 
principally supplied by the Galway river forming, 
near its entrance to the lake, the celebrated Cascade 
of Derrycunniby. The river, flowing through the 
valley of Commeenduff, likewise supplies a vast 
volume of water, which passes through the Long 
Range into the Middle and Lower Lakes, where it 
is further augmented by numerous mountain streams, 
and also by the rivers Flesk and Dennagh. The out- 
let of these lakes is the river Laune, which empties 
itself into the sea at Dingle Bay. The Upper Lake 
is remarkable for the number and beauty of its isl- 
ands: that to which most interest attaches is Ro- 
nayne’s Island, being particularly striking. 

‘* Having coasted round the numerous bays of the 
lake, we proceed to the Long Range, the entrance to 
which is guarded by a singular promontory, Cole- 
man’s Eye. The Long Range is a circuitous chan- 
nel connecting the Upper and Middle Lakes, and 
presenting some very beautiful scenery ; but perhaps 
the point of most interest connected with it is the 
almost perpendicular cliff in which is situated the 
Eagle’s Nest, and which is also remarkable for its 
extraordinary echoes, of which Weld admirably 
says :— 

‘¢* Enchantment here appears to have resumed her 





reign, and those who listen are lost in amazement 
and delight. To enjoy the echoes to the utmost, a 
number of musicians should be placed on the banks 
of the river, about fifty yards below the face of the 
cliff, while the auditors, excluded from their view, 
seat themselves at the opposite bank, above the cliff, 
behind a small rocky projection. The primary notes 
are quite lost; while those reverberated meet the 
ear increased in strength, brilliancy and sweetness ; 
sometimes multitudes of musicians seem playing 
upon instruments formed for more than mortal use, 
concealed in the caverns, or behind the trees, in dif- 
ferent parts of the eliff; when a light breeze favors 
the delusion, it seems as if they were hovering in the 
air; at intervals, the treble of flutes and clarionets, 
“in sweet vibrations thrilling o’er the skies,” are 
alone heard and then, again, after a short suspension, 


‘ The clanging horns swell their sweet winding notes, 
And load the trembling air with various melody.’ 


‘¢¢ Whilst every auditor still remains in breathless 
admiration, it is usual to discharge a cannon from the 
promontory opposite the cliff, which never fails to 
startle and to stun the ear, ill prepared, as it must be, 
for the shock, after dwelling upon the sweet melody 
which has preceded it. The report produces a dis- 
cordant crash, as if the whole pile of rocks were rent 
asunder, and the succeeding echoes resemble a tre- 
mendous peal of thunder. Twelve reverberations, 
and sometimes more, may be distinctly counted; and, 
what appears extraordinary, afier the sound has been 
totally lost, it occasionally revives, becomes louder 
and louder for a few seconds, and then again dies 
away.’”’ 

About a mile from the Eagle’s Nest, you get to the 
Old Weir Bridge, built of two arches, which confine 
the channel so as to render the passage after rain 
some what hazardous. 

A short distance from this is the Brickeen Bridge, 
where there is a divided channel—one leading to 
Glena and the Lower Lake, and the other to the Mid- 
die Lake. 
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Muckross Abbey. 


On the borders of the latter are the beautiful ruins 
of Muckross, and the picturesque remnants of Ross 
Castle, from whence part ies boating on the lake 
take their departure in the skiffs that abound at the 
stairs. 








‘Passing near several islands, we proceed to the 
Bay ot Glena, and a more glorious scene does not 
exist, perhaps, in the whole vicinage of Killarney. 
On the banks Lady Kenmare has built a sweet litt'e 
cottage ornée, and not far distant, one where stran- 
gers have an opportunity of testing the excellence of 
the Killarney salmon, the flavor of which, it is said, 
is much improved by being roasted with skewers 
made from the arbutus, the advantages of which, Mr. 
White thinks, are rather imaginary than real ; and he 
ought to be a judge, from his piscatorial govt having 
been cultivated on the luxurious finny phenomena of 
the glorious waters of Connemara. 

‘One. subject of interest remains to be noticed, 
viz., the far-famed stag-hunts, which usually are in- 
tended as a compliment to some distinguished visitor, 
and which are said to afford more exciting sport than 
similar exhibitions in most other places; for, in the 
words of Mr. Weld—‘ When a stag is hunted near 
the lake, nothing can be more agreeably surprising 
than the repeated echoes, it being scarcely possible to 
distinguish the real clangor of the French horns, or 











Lady Kenmare’s Cottage. 


the true cry of the dogs, from the numberless rever- 


We cannot more appropriately close our notice 


berations of them among the rocks and moun- | than by the description Mr. Ingiis gives us of Lord 


tains.’ ”? 


Kenmare’s domains bordering on the Lower Lake 
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Ross Island. 
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‘© We now come to Lord Kenmare’s domain and 


Flesk Castle, or, as it is now commonly called, 
Coltsman’s Castle, after the gentleman who built it. 
Permission to see the former may be applied for at 
the lodge, and Mr. Inglis says—‘ The domain of the 
Earl of Kenmare is altogether lovely. Its lakes, and 
mountain views, and vistas, are beyond praise. I 
think I have never beheld any thing more captiva- 
ting than the vista from the dining-room windows, 
when the declining sun, streaming from above the 
mountain tops, falls slanting on the lake, and on the 
bright velvet lawa that stretches to its shores.’ And 
with this extract we close our brief and most im- 
perfect little sketch of the magic regions of the 
Lakes. 


‘ Land of strange contrasts! 


Nature’s fairest home, 
And dreariest place of exile! 


This bright spot, 


Is blest with beauty, such as mermaid’s grot 











Or Dryad’s haunts in legends of old Rome 
Or more poetic Greece invested not, 
Italian colors in the airs that come 
Fresh from the free Atlantic, bathe the tops 
Of purple mountains, as the heat-cloud drops 
On Carran Tual’s throne, while greenest hues, 
Such as wooed Claude Lorraine in midnight dreams, 
Children of sunbeams and of crystal dews, 
And crags, and coves, and countless gushing streams, 
Winding through fern, and heath, and odorous copse, 
With glorious show the raptured soul confuse.’ ”’ 


It is an evidence that tourists are expecied, when 
we find a profusely illustrated guide-book just pub- 
lished to meet the demand of sight-seers, who will be 
enabled, by its means, to obtain all the information 
required for the most extended trip through Ireland. 
The book is called the “* Tourist’s Handbook to Ire- 
land.”” In addition to numerous advantages, it con- 
fains lists of prices at hotels, ete., which, we must 
say, appear to be exceedingly moderate. 















































OR SOME ACCOUNT OF A BALLOON TRIP WITH MR. GREEN. 





BY HENRY MAYHEW. 


I am naturally a coward—constitutionally and ha- 
bitually timid—I do not hesitate to confess it. The 
literary temperament and sedentary pursuits are, I 
believe, seldom associated with physical courage. 
Fear, or the ideal presence of prospective injury, is 
necessarily an act of the imagination; and the sense 
of danger, therefore, closely connected with a sense 
of the beautiful and the esthetic faculties in general. 
Your human bull-dogs are mostly deficient in mental 
refinement, and perhaps if there be a class of charac- 





ters more fancyless than the rest of the world, they 
are those who are said to belong to the “ fancy.”’ 
My creed is, that all imaginative men are cowards ; 
and that I am one, I have at least moral courage and 
honesty enough to acknowledge. 

Then why go up in a balloon ? 

Yes, why? These are times when men’s prin- 
ciples of action are sure to be canvassed ; so, to pre- 
vent the imputation of any false motives, I will make 
a clean breast of it, and confess that it was merely 
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‘idle curiosity,’ as the world calls it, that took me 
into the air. 

I had seen the great metropolis under almost every 
aspect. I had dived into holes and corners hidden 
to the honest and well-to-do portion of the cockney 
community. I had visited Jacob’s Island (the plague 
spot) in the height of the cholera, when to inhale the 
very air of the place was almost to breathe the breath 
of death. I had sought out the haunts of beggars and 
thieves, and passed hours communing with them as 
to their histories, habits, natures, and impulses. I 
had seen the world of London below the surface, as 
it were, and I had a craving to contemplate it far 
above it—to behold the immense mass of vice and 
avarice and cunning, of noble aspirations and humble 
heroism, blent into one black spot; to take, as it 
were, an angel’s view of that huge city where, per- 
haps, there is more virtue and more iniquity, more 
wealth and more want huddled together in one vast 
heap than in any other part of the earth; to look down 
upon the strange, incongruous clump of palaces and 
work-houses, of factory chimneys and church stee- 
ples, of banks and prisons, of docks and hospitals, of 
parks and squares, of courts and alleys—to look down 
upon these as the birds of the air look down upon 
them, and see the whole dwindle into a heap of rub- 
bish on the green sward, a human ant-hill, as it 
were ; to hear the hubbub of the restless sea of life 
below, and hear it like the ocean in a shell, whisper- 
ing to you of the incessant strugglings and chafings of 
the distant tide—to swing in the air far above all the 
petty jealousies and heart-burnings, and small ambi- 
tions and vain parades, and feel for once tranquil asa 
babe in a cot—that you were hardly of the earth 
earthy; and to find, as you drank in the pure thin air 
above you, the blood dancing and tingling joyously 
through your viens, and your whole spirit becoming 
etherealized as, Jacob-like, you mounted the aérial 
ladder, and beheld the world beneath you fade and 
fade from your sight like a mirage in the desert; to 
‘eel yourselfreally, as you had ideally in your dreams, 
itoating through the endless realms of space, sailing 
among the stars free as “the lark at heaven’s gate ;”’ 
and to enjoy for a brief haif-hour at least a foretaste 
of that elysian destiny which is the hope of all. To 
ee, to think, and to feel thus was surely worth some 
little risk, and this it was that led me to peril my 
bones in the car of a balloon. 

It is true that the aérial bulls and ponies of late had 
taken nearly all poetry from the skies, reducing the 
ancient myths to the mere stage trickeries of an ethe- 
real Astley’s ; true that the depraved rage for excite- 
ment—that species of mental dram-drinking which 
ever demands some brutal stimulant—had given a 
most vulgar, prosaic character to a voyage which, 
when stripped of its peril, was perhaps one of the 
purest and most dignified delights that the mind was 
capable of enjoying; still, quickened with a love of 
my own art, and heediess of any silly imputations of 
rivalry with quadrupeds and mountebanks, I gladly 
availed myself of a seat in the car which Mr. Green 
had set aside for me. 

At about a quarter to seven o’clock, six of us and 





the “veteran aéronaut’’ took our places in the large 
deep wicker buck-basket of a car attached to the 
Royal Nassau Balloon, while two gentlemen were 
seated immediately above our heads, with their backs 
resting against the netting and their legs stretched 
across the hoop to which the cords of the net-work 
are fastened, and from which depends the car. 
There were altogether nine of us—a complete set of 
human pins for the air to play at skittles with—and the 
majority, myself among the number, no sylphs in 
weight. Above us reeled the great gas-bag like a 
monster peg-top, and all around the car were groups 
of men holding to the sides of the basket, while the 
huge iron weights were handed out and replaced by 
large squabby bags of sand. 

In the cuurse of about ten minutes all the arrange- 
ments for starting were complete; the grapnel, look- 
ing like a bundle of large iron fish-hooks, welded 
together, was hanging over the side of the car. The 
guide-rope, longer than St. Paul’s is high, and done 
up in a canvas bag, with only the end hanging out, 
was dangling beside the grapnel, and we were raised 
some fifty feet in the air to try the ascensive power 
of the machine that was to bear us through the 
clouds. Then, having been duly dragged down, the 
signal was at length given to fire the cannons, and 
Mr. Green loosening the only rope that bound us to 
the Gardens, we shot into the air—or rather the earth 
seemed to sink suddenly down, as if the spot of 
ground, with all the spectators on it, and on which 
we ourselves had been lately standing, had been con- 
structed on the same principle as the Adelphi stage, 
and admitted of being lowered at a moment’s notice. 
The last thing that I remember to have seen dis- 
tinetly was the flash of the guns, and instantaneously 
their appeared a multitude of upturned faces in the 
Gardens below, the greater part with their mouths 
wide open, and a cheveuz de frise of hands extended 
above them, all signaling farewell to us. Then, as 
we swept rapidly above the trees, 1 could see the 
roadway immediately outside the Gardens, stuck 
all over with rows of tiny people, looking like so many 
black pins on a cushion, and the hubbub of the 
voices below was like the sound of a distant school 
let loose. 

And here began that peculiar panoramic effect 
which is the distinguishing feature of a view from a 
balloon, and which arises from the utter absence of 
ail sense of motion in the machine itself. The earth 
appeared literally to consist of a long series of scenes, 
which were being continually drawn along under 
you, as if it were a diorama beheld flat upon the 
ground, and gave you almost the notion that the 
world was an endless landscape stretched upon rol 
lers, which some invisible sprites were revolving 
for your especial amusement. 

Then, as we struck toward the fields of Surrey, 
and I looked over the edge of the car in which I was 
standing, holding on tight to the thick rope descend- 
ing from the hoop above, and with the rim of the 
wicker-work reaching up to my breast, the sight 
was the most exquisite delight I ever experienced. 
The houses below looked like the tiny wooden things 
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out of a child’s box of toys, and the streets like ruts. 
To peer straight down gave you an awful sense of 
the height to which the balloon had already risen, 
and yet there was no idea of danger, for the mind 
was too much occupied with the grandeur and no- 
velty of the scene all around to feel the least alarm. 
As the balloon kept on ascending, the lines of build- 
ings grew smaller and smaller, till in a few minutes 
the projections seemed very much like the promi- 
nences on the little colored plaster models of coun- 
tries. Then we could see the gas lights along the 
different lines of road start into light one after an- 
other all over the earth, and presently the ground 
seemed to be covered with little miniature illumina- 
tion lamps, such as may be seen resting on the grass 
at the edge of the gravel walks in suburban gardens 
of amusement. The river we could see winding far 
away, undulating, as it streamed along, like a man- 
of-war’s pennant, and glittering here and there in the 
dusk like gray steel. All round the horizon were 
thick slate-colored clouds, edged with the orange-red 
of the departed sun; and with the tops of these we 
seemed to be ona level. So deep was the dusk in 
the distance, that it was difficult to tell where the 
earth ended and the sky began ; and in trying to make 
out the objects afar off, it seemed to be as if you were 
looking through so much crape. The roads below 
were now like narrow light-brown ribbons, and the 
bridges across the Thames almost like planks ; while 
the tiny black barges, as they floated up the river, 
appeared no bigger than insects. The large green 
fields had dwindled down to about the size of kettle- 
holders, and the hedges were like strips of chendd/e. 

When we were about a mile above the ground 
some of us threw pieces of paper into the gray air, 
and that, as we rose and left them below, fluttered 
about like butterflies as they fell. Then some of the 
more noisy of the crew struck a song; while I heard 
a dyspeptic gentleman immediately behind me, as I 
was kneeling down (for there was but one seat) and 
stretching my head over the side of the car, contem- 
templating the world of wonder below, confess to 
feeling a little nervous, saying that he was a man of 
natural moral courage, but his body overcame it as 
he was subject to fits of indigestion, and as a preven- 
tive to extreme nervousness had taken nothing but 
vegetables for dinner that day. And I must confess 
myself, that poised up high in the air, as we were, 
with but a few slender cords to support us, I could 
not help thinking of the awful havoc there would be 
if the twigs of the wicker car were to break and the 
bottom to give way. 

On what sharp church steeple thought I should I 
be spitted, and as I looked down, the beauty of the 
scene once more took all sense of fear from my mind, 
for the earth now appeared concave with the height, 
and seemed like a huge black bowl—as if it were the 
sky of the nether regions. The lights of the villages 


scattered over the scene were like clusters of glow- 
worms, from the midst of which you could here and 
there distinguish the crimson speck of some railway 
lamp. 

** There, I’ve thrown over a letter, directed to my 








house,’’ said one of the passengers, “telling ’em 
we ’re all safe up here’’—and as I stretched over the 
car I saw the little white fluttering thing go zigzag- 
ging down the air, while we still mounted the sky. 
Then some of the passengers, who had supplied 
themselves with an extraordinary stock of courage 
previous to starting, by means of sundry bottles of 
‘‘sparkling champagne,’’ which had the effect of 
making them more noisy than agreeable in such a 
situation, must needs begin quarreling with an ‘ele- 
gant’”’ captain in the hoop, as to whether they be- 
longed to the snobocracy or the nobocracy, and at one 
time their words were literally so high that could 
the pair have got to close quarters the dispute would 


‘certainly have assumed a more serious character, for 


jammed tight together as we were in the car, the 
least attempt at violence would certainly have ended 
in discharging the whole human cargo into the rail- 
way station below. But as it was, it certainly did 
appear most ludicrous that two rational beings must 
choose that place of all others for engaging in some 
paltry squabble as tothe vulgar division of the human 
family into ‘‘ nobs’’ and ‘‘ snobs.”’ 

Silence, however, was soon restored by Mr. Green 
reminding the disputants that we were descending at 
a rapid rate, and it was time they began to look out 
for their safety. 

The dyspeptic passenger, who during the dispute 
had evidently been suffering from another attack of 
nervousness, was at length terrified beyond human 
endurance by the gentleman who was rather the 
worse for champagne indulging in even warmer lan- 
guage than he had yet given vent to. 

‘* For mercy sake, don’t swear up here, my good 
man,’’ shivered out the poor invalid, ‘* wait till you 
get down below, if you must swear. We are al- 
ways in the hands of Providence; but up here, it 
strikes me, that our lives are literally hanging by a 
thread.” 

The collapsing of the bottom part of the balloon to 
which Mr. Green here drew our attention as evi- 
dence of the rate at which we were descending, soon 
restored order, and made every one anxious to at- 
tend to the directions of the aéronaut. We could 
now hear the sounds of ‘Ah bal-loon’’ again rising 
from the ground and following in our wake, telling 
us that at the small villages on our way the people 
were anxiously looking for our descent. A bag of 
ballast was entrusted to one of the passengers to let 
fall at a given signal, while Green himself stood with 
the grapnel ready to loose immediately he came to a 
fitting spot. Presently the signal for the descent of 
the ballast was given, and as it dropped it was curi- 
ous to watch it fall; the earth had seemed almost at 
our feet as the car swept over the fields, but so long 
was the heavy bag in getting to the ground that, as 
the eye watched it fall and fall, the mind was filled 
with amazement at the height the balloon still was in 
the air. Suddenly the sound as of a gun announced 
that the bag had struck the soil, and then we were 
told all to sit low down in the car and hold fast, and 
scarcely had we obeyed the orders given than the 
car was suddenly, fiercely jerked half round, and al! 
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within it thrown one on top of another ; immediately 
after this, bump went the bottom of the car on the 
gound, giving us so violent a shake that it seemed 
as if every limb in the body had been simultaneously 
dislocated. Now the balloon pitched on to its side, 
and lay on the ground struggling with the wind, and 
rolling about, heaving like a huge whale in the ago- 
nies of death. 

‘‘For heaven’s sake! hold fast,’’? shouted Mr. 
Green, as we were dashed up and down in the car, 
all rolling one on the other, with each fresh lurch of 
the giant machine stretched on the ground before us, 
and from which we could hear the gas roaring from 
the valve like the blast to a furnace. 

‘¢ Sit still, all of you, I say,” roared our pilot, as he 
saw some one endeavoring to leave the car. 


Again we were pitched right on end, and the bot- | 


tom of the car shifted into a ditch, the water of 
which bubbled up through the wicker-work of the 
car, and I, unlucky wight, who was seated in that 
part to which the concussions were mostly confined, 
soon began to feel that I was quietly sitting in a pool 
of water. 

To move, however, was evidently to peril not only 
one’s own life, but that of all the other passengers, 
and still no one came to us, for we had fallen in a 
swamp, which we afterward found out was Pir- 





bright-common, situate some half-dozen miles from 
Guildford. 

Present!y, however, to our great delight, some 
hundred. drab-smocked countrymen appeared, al- 
most as if by magic, around the edges of the car; for 
some little time they were afraid to touch, but at last 
they got a firm hold of it, and we were one after an- 
other extricated from our seats. 

To tell the remainder of the adventure would be 
tame and-dull: suffice it, after some two hours’ 
labor, the aérial machine, car, grapnels, and all, was 
rolled and packed up in a cart, and thus transported, 
an hour after midnight, to Guildford; the voyagers 
journeying to the same town in a tilted cart, de- 
lighted with their trip, and listening to the many 
curious adventures of the veteran aéronaut who had 
successfully piloted them and some hundred others 
through the air ; and who, now that the responsibility 
of our lives rested no longer in his hands, seemed a 
thoroughly different man: before he was taciturn, 
and almost irritable when spoken to; and now he 
was garrulous, and delighting us with his intelli- 
gence, his enterprise, his enthusiasm, and his cour- 
tesy. Indeed, long shall we all remember the 
pleasant night we passed with the old ethereal pilot 
on his 500th ascent with the great Royal Nassau 
Balloon. 





THE FATE OF THE BLIGHTED FLOWER. 





BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 





Wary, gentle lady, why complain 
At Scandal’s ever-flying breath? 
>Gainst Virtue’s cheek it blows in vain, 
And thereon breathes itself to death. 


The flower beneath the passing rain, 
Untouched of canker or of blight, 
Bows patiently to rise again, 
With sweeter breath and fresher light. 


But if the worm be hid beneath, 
Or, haply, if the hot simoom, 
Like some unlawful lover’s breath, 
Hath wooed that blossom to its doom— 
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Then, wo is me, how poor and frail 
Is Beauty in her fairest form,— 

Her brightness cannot stay the gale, 
Her perfume cannot charm the storm! 


But when the searching wind comes by, 
And shakes each blossom by the stalk, 
The tainted leaves asunder fly, 
To wither down the garden-walk ;— 


And ere one heated noon has sped, 

They crisp and curl and pass from sight ; 
Or crumble ’neath some careless tread, 

As if they never had been bright! 





SONNET.—RUINED CASTLE. 





BY WM. ALEXANDER. 





Tur moss-clad ruins of the turrets gray 

Ot some bold castle of the days of eld, 

The sights recall, which round it were beheld, 
When mankind vaunted of their chivalry— 
What scenes of love—what revelry, of yore, 

By knights and ladies were oft acted there, 

Where rank grass wild waves now its matted hair, 








And ivy creeps the crumbling coluinns o’er— 

‘* Sic transit’? on man’s proudest works is writ, 
Works, too, erected by his stalwort powers ; 
And round his faded palaces and towers 

No real forms, but airy phantoms flit— 

Se vanish all the pleasures of the heort, 

At which we grasp, as they would ne’er depart. 
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In the centre of Paris, within a walk of the Palais 
Royal, stood the Hétel de Rambouillet, the supreme 
court of taste, indeed the Holland House, if we may 
so say, of France during the seventeenth century. 
It is difficult to faney the influence exerted by the 
society which assembled in that celebrated mansion, 
without being thoroughly acquainted with the state 
of France toward the beginning of what has been 
termed the grand siécle. The wars between Pro- 
testants and Catholics had for many years divided 
the country into hostile parties, and given to it the 
appearance of a camp rather than of a civilized na- 
tion. But when the powerful genius of Henry IV. 
swayed the sceptre, and, for amoment atleast, forced 
back into the sheath the sword of the league, the 
want was felt of a focus where the scattered embers 
of taste, politeness, and literature could gather them- 
selves together and diffuse both light and life through- 
out France. Catherine de Vivonne, who, when only 
twelve years old, had married, in 1600, Charles d’ 
Angennes, Marquis de Rambouillet, undertook at 
this period to open her house to a select society, 
comprising all the notabilities both of the court and 
of the town,. Her position in life, her fortune, her 
education, enabled her to accomplish that object ; and 
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she found besides most influential aids in her daugh- 
ters, especially Julie, who became afterward Duchess 
de Montausier, and Angélique, subsequently married 
to the Count de Grignan. The Hétel de Rambouillet 
then was decidedly the great attraction in Paris. It 
divided with Versailles the empire of fashion and of 
moral authority, and decrees issued from a court 
where Corneille, Balzac, and others, reigned, were 
of course received universally as so many oracles. 
On the evening, the transactions of which we are 
now registering, a large party had assembled at the 
H6tel de Rambouillet. To the favored being who 
could obtain his extrée there, the sight of the splen- 
did drawing-room, filled with beauty, wit, and rank, 
must have been indeed entrancing. There was the 
Princess of Conde, accompanied by her daughter, 
who became afterward so well known as the Duchess 
de Longueville; Madame de Cornuel sat close to 
Mademoiselle Paulet; Mademoiselle de Seudery 
was explaining to Madame de la Fayette the outline 
of one of her new works. Around the ladies twelve 
or fifteen young noblemen, richly dressed, were dis- 
cussing the merits of the last new sonnet, whilst a 
little apart from the rest another group seemed earn- 
estly engaged in conversation. The sober attire of 
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the personages we are now alluding to, sufficiently 
showed that they were either clergymen or literary 
characters; but although they were apparently con- 
sidered in the Hétel de Rambouillet as stars of the 
third magnitude, yet they felt sure of their real in- 
fluence, and knew that from their genius and talents 
France was one day to derive a great share of her 
glory. 

‘¢ Do you know,”’ said one of this group, address- 
ing his neighbors, ‘I am afraid we frightened away 
the young genius who was introduced to us to- 
night.”’ 

‘Frightened away, indeed,’”’ replied the party ad- 
dressed; ‘* you may safely say that; but it was you, 
Monsieur Corneille, who disappointed him by call- 
ing out that it was too late to begin his discourse.” 

‘¢ Besides,’? added the Marchioness de Ramboul- 
let, coming forward, ‘‘ 1 do not think it right that any 
exercise connected with religion should be entered 
upon in a frivolous and trifling manner. After all 
the witticisms of Monsieur de Balzac, and the madri- 
gals of our friend Menage, we were not, you must 
confess, quite prepared for a sermon. Do you not 
think so, Monsieur Corneille ?”’ 

The distinguished French poet—for it was no other 
than he—bowed assent. 

‘* Tt was well arranged after all, I think,” continued 
the marchioness, ‘that the trial of his powers should 
be suspended till to-morrow. If report speaks true, 
we shall then have no ordinary gratification, for fame 
proclaims him to be a young man of astonishing 
mental precocity.” 

The conversation now assumed a general turn. It 
was carried on by the different groups until about 
half past twelve o’clock; the party then broke up; a 
nobleman of the highest rank who was present hav- 
ing given the signal for departure, by calling for his 
sedan-chair. 

That our readers may understand the subject to 
which the above conversation had reference, we 
must now explain that, in the course of the evening, 
a new visitor had been introduced to the brilliant 
circle of the Hétel de Rambouillet, attired as a young 
ecclesiastic. Modest in his manners and bearing, he 
would have probably remained unnoticed amidst the 
glittering throng, had not the party who introduced 
him whispered to the marchioness that, youthful as 
he was, there lurked beneath his retiring exterior 
talent of the most commanding order; and that 
already in the provinces he had thrilled his audiences 
by a sublime and lofty eloquence. Literary excite- 
ment and novelty were the passion of the frequenters 
of the Hétel de Rambouillet. A specimen of the 
young ecclesiastic’s powers was, therefore, eagerly 
desired. After some solicitation the youth had yielded 

to the request, and a circle had begun to be formed, 
when, as we have seen, he was interrupted by one 
of the audience declaring the hour to be too late. It 
was agreed, therefore, that on the following evening 
the young orator should, on a theme to be chosen by 
the company, deliver the wished-for discourse. 
Strange as the conception must be to our notions, the 
idea was in harmony with the taste of the period, 





and the audience, be it recollected, was a French 
one. 


II. 


We must now ask our readers to accompany us to 
a little room in the college de Navarre ; a young man 
is walking hurriedly across it. By the light of his 
solitary lamp, one might have perceived three chairs, 
a bed, a table—all laden with books and papers. The 
cold night-wind moaned through the chimney, as if 
making a vain effort to light up the dying embers; 
papers fiew scattered in every direction, and the 
leaves of the books seemed turned over by an in- 
visible hand. The youth had forgotten to close his 
window, and to keep up his fire. There are some 
moments ia which the animal man really exists no 
longer ; the soul shakes off its fetters, and for a while 
dwells with the invisible. 

After along pause—‘‘ W ould it were to-morrow !”’ 
cried he impatiently : ‘‘ twenty tedious hours more ! 
Had they allowed me to proceed, it woulda now have 
been ended; but to-morrow—between this and then 
I shall have had time to see the danger, and the 
prospect of addressing so brilliant an audience will 
be sure to unman me. I shall tremble—stammer ; it 
was most unwise of me to consent so readily.’’ 

After having thus spoken, he sat himself down in 
great agitation. His imagination drew vividly before 
him all the scenes of the evening; the saloon with 
its flood of light, a galaxy of beauties, a perfect 
crowd of lords and wits. He fancied he could see 
all the eyes fixed upon him ; sarcastic smiles playing 
about the features: of his auditors, and authors hold- 
ing themselves ready to criticize him if he succeeded, 
and to crush him if he failed. 

There was, it will be perceived, in that young 
man a too eager desire for human glory and renown. 
The best years of his student-life had been marked 
by a number of triumphs. At the college of Dijon, 
his native city, no competitors could stand against 
him. Recently, when only seventeen years old, he 
had maintained before the college of Navarre at Pa- 
ris, a philosophico-theological disputation, which 
was still talked of by all the /iterat¢ of the metropo- 
lis. The famous Nicholas Cornet regarded him as 
one of his ablest pupils. Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, much that was really excellent in his character, 
success had but too much the effect of elating and 
intoxicating him. lt was under the influence of this 
feeling, perhaps, that he had agreed to give a speci- 
men of his powers at the Hotel de Rambouillet, and 
the disappointment at the postponement had been 
proportionately great. We must not think, how- 
ever, that our young hero, for so we may term him, 
had quite devoted himself to the worship of glory, 
nor that in entering his profession his dreams were 
of rich prebends, and high ecclesiastical preferment. 
No; there was in him ‘much that was highly com- 
mendable, and—corrupted though it was by the 
working of the false system to which he belonged— 
something, we would fain hope, that deserved the 
name of true piety. But, as we have said, his better 
principles were at the present moment too much 
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influenced by the workings of the passion for human 
glory and applause. 

Twelve o’clock struck at a neighboring belfry, and 
a puff of wind had just extinguished the abbe’s lamp. 
The darkness roused him from his reverie ; he began 
to feel cold and comfortless; and, as if his mind 
were at last giving way under the influence of fatigue, 
he fell almost mechanically upon the bed. But, ex- 
cited as he was, full of all that had happened, and of 
all that the future had in store, he could not sleep. 
Fantastic images floated around him. Rousing him- 
self at last by a strong effort from his excited state, 
he relighted his lamp and read for a short period. 
He breathed also an earnest petition for deeper hu- 


_mility, and that the undertaking which he had in a 


moment of rashness entered into, might lead to 
good, and minister benefit to those who should listen 
to him. With a mind calm and refreshed, he retired 
to rest. Sleep at last visited his eyelids, and the 
morning had considerably advanced when his slum- 
bers were broke by a messenger whose livery an- 
nounced him to belong to the Archbishop of Paris, 
bearing him a summons which required him without 
delay to wait upon that elevated prelate. Leaving 
our young hero in a state of surprise at this unex- 
pected mission, we must now again shift the scene. 


Ill. 

Let us transport ourselves into the study of the 
Archbishop of Paris. Comfortably settled at his 
fire-side, the old prelate was talking to one of his 
secretaries. 

‘‘ By-the-by,”’ said he, after a pause, ‘“‘have you 
sent word to the young abbe ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, my lord; he ought to be here by this time.”’ 

‘*T hope he will not miss his appointment. I have 
long wished to see for myself if he is what some 
persons represent him to be. Still, I do not want 
him to fancy that am anxious to see him. He stands 
more in need, I am told, of humility than of self- 
confidence. We shall soon find that out, however. 
Go and order the usher to introduce him the moment 
he arrives.’’ 

The secretary left the room, and the archbishop, 
probably not undesirous of giving his apartment a 
learned look, took down from the shelves of his 
library two or three thick folios, which he began to 
turn over with the awkwardness of a man unaccus- 
tomed to patristic heaviness. The dust lay thick on 
the old pig-skin bindings, and evidently the venerable 
authorities, both of the Greek and the Latin church, 
had enjoyed under the archiepiscopal roof lengthened 
and undisturbed repose. Romish prelates in those 
days did not always find it convenient to enjoy their 
ease. They might be discovered amongst the agi- 
tators of La Fronde, speechifying from the top of a 
barricade, or making sure that their pocket-pistols 
had taken the place of their bteviary. 

The study door was opened, and the prelate hur- 
riedly resumed his seat. It was, as will have been 
anticipated, our young abbé who entered. 

When he received the archbishop’s message, he 
immediately suspected that some rumors of his in- 





tended discourse had circulated abroad. The fre- 
quenters of the Hétel de Rambouillet had, no doubt, 
compromised him with his ecclesiastical superior ; 
and he was summoned, he presumed, to receive a 
lecture on his ambition, and a remonstrance upon the 
irregularity of his intended proceedings. 

We may easily imagine with what uneasiness the 
abbé took the seat which the archbishop pointed out 
tohim. The opening of the conversation realized 
all his fears. ‘‘I have heard, sir,’’ began the latter, 
‘‘that you intend this evening, at Madame de Ram- 
bouillet’s, to preach an extemporaneous sermon. I 
need not remark how unusual—how contrary to 
order—”’ 

Here the culprit turned quite pale, and seemed 
ready to sink under the looks of the prelate. 

‘‘T do not mean to say,’’ continued the prelate, 
“that I absolutely prokidit you from making the 
attempt.’’ 

The young abbé evidently revived a little. 

‘But have you duly weighed the consequences, 
and measured all the difficulties? A discourse in a 
drawing-room! a discourse after the madrigals, son- 
nets, and epigrams, which every night are poured 
forth like a torrent in the Hétel de Rambouillet. 
Whatever you say will be considered by the ma- 
jority of your hearers in the light of a mere literary 
exercise ; and if you do not scandalize some, you may 
excite their smiles or call forth a witticism.”’ 

‘‘f acknowledge, my lord,’’ replied the young 
abbe, ‘‘ that I did not think sufficiently of what I was 
undertaking ; and even now, if your lordship wishes, 
what has been promised can be left undone.”’ 

* Young as you are,’’ rejoined the prelate, ‘‘ you 
have, I am told, already addressed public assemblies, 
and with success, too, if what I hear is correct.’ 

This remark, coupled as it was with an acknow- 
ledgment of his merit, roused in the young abbé all 
his wonted confidence. The conversation gradually 
became less formal; and as one topic led to another, 
the talent, the imagination, the learning of the youth- 
ful student could not but produce upon his superior 
the strongest as well as the most pleasing impres- 
sion. It was evident that, bright as were all the 
stars which shone at the Hétel de Rambouillet, few 
among them could be compared to the young candi- 
date, for promises of sterling excellence. The arch- 
bishop questioned him on a variety of subjects, and 
no one topic did he touch upon but he immediately 
received an apposite answer. A passage from Au- 
gustine was quoted, which gave rise to a short dis- 
cussion. The prelate tried to support his own 
opinion by texts, chapters, and paragraphs. But the 
contest was useless. His adversary, with the most 
consummate skill, opposed chapter to chapter and 
paragraph to paragraph. At each new answer he 
discovered new resources—gave evidences of fresh 
powers. The archbishop was charmed. 

‘‘Go, my young friend,’’ he added, at the close of 
the conversation, ‘ fulfill your promise to the Mar- 
chioness de Rambouillet. You have now my entire 
permission to do so.” 

Our young friend made a low obeisance to the pre- 
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late, and left the palace in much better spirits than 
when he entered it. 

When he was gone, the archbishop’s secretary 
immediately ran into his master’s study; he was 
very eager to know what could have been the subject 
of the long and apparently animated conversation 
which had just taken place between his master and 
the youthful visitor. The young man seemed extra- 
ordinarily moved as he passed through the hall, and 
M. Grandchamp—such was the secretary’s name— 
feared lest something disagreeable should have oc- 
curred. He soon, however, saw how ungrounded 
were his surmises. 

‘‘ Grandchamp,”’ said the prelate, ‘‘ come here; all 
that I have heard concerning this youth is perfectly 
true. Really, Iam so surprised, so thoroughly sur- 
prised, that I can hardly fancy that I have been talk- 
ing to a mere stripling, so to say.”’ 

‘A student,’’ remarked the secretary, ‘‘a student 
who is not near old enough to receive ordination.”’ 

‘* My dear Grandchamp,”’ answered M. de Gondi, 
‘it is no use calling Aim a student. Why, I am not 
ashamed to confess that he has read more of the 
Fathers than I have done in all my life. He a stu- 
dent! He is fit to be the master of all the French 
clergy, and if his life be spared, there is not a prelate 
on the bench whom he will not cast into the shade.”’ 

**O my lord!’ observed Grandchamp, doubtingly. 
‘*surely you forget M. Flechier.”’ 

‘There is in this young orator all Flechier’s ima- 
gination, without any of those quibbles which disfi- 
gure his noblest productions. But,’’ continued the 
archbishop, “the best way to convince yourself of 
all the talent which I have discovered in that young 
man is to come with me this evening. I shall go 
incognito to the Hétel de Rambouillet. Let me 
have my carriage at six o’clock.”’ 


lV. 


Preparations of the most unusual character were 
being made at the Hétel de Rambouillet. Instead of 
rout-seats, tapestry hangings, chandeliers, and music- 
desks, the servants seemed extremely busy getting 
ready a species of pulpit rather roughly concealed 
under a vestment of green cloth. About a hundred 
and fifty straw-bottomed chairs, brought from the 
neighboring church and arranged in three rows in 
the salon de compagnie, produced a singular con- 
trast with the richness of the furniture and the 
reminiscences of the place itself. For the passers-by, 
for the neighbors, for all that numerous class of per- 
sons who live upon gossip and small-talk, the events 
of the evening we are now about to review must 
have appeared a curious problem. 

At an early hour, the hundred and fifty straw-bot- 
tomed chairs were occupied by the choicest company 
in Paris. Curiosity was their governing motive. 
They wished to see what would be the result of an 
idea so novel, so out of the way; but we must con- 
fess that when they took their seats, the impression 
they generally entertained was that of thorough con- 
tempt. With those beawa esprits, madrigals, epi- 
grams, sonnets and the other puerilities of literature, 





were the only things deserving of serious attention. 
The Prince of Condé had brought with him all his 
friends, and a secluded seat was occupied*by the 
Archbishop of Paris, whose secretary, Grandchamp, 
felt perhaps quite as anxious as any of the party to 
witness the result. 

It had been arranged that the young orator’s 
powers should be tested by a subject selected by the 
company present. The whole arrangement it must 
be admitted, was at variance with that reverence for 
sacred things which should have prevailed; but our 
narrative is not a matter of fiction, but is based onan 
actual occurrence. 

As soon as all the company had assembled, M. de 
Montausier went round and collected about sixty 
small pieces of paper neatly folded up, and containing 
each a topic. The selection having been finally 
made, a lady read out the beautiful verse from the 
book of Ecclesiastes, “‘ Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.’’ This, it appeared, was to be the theme. 

The young orator had left the room; he was re- 
called. He took the scrap of paper, and as he did 
so, his hand trembled. But hardly had he cast a 
look at it, when marks of evident eniotion showed 
themselves in his features. Some thought that fright 
had overcome him; those, however, who observed 
more carefully, judged differently. Fear had en- 
tirely vanished. He felt sure of himself; he had 
already appreciated all the treasures of wisdom, of 
warning, of reproof, contained in the subject. Glory 
and nothingness—pride and ruin—pleasures of the 
world and the dismal loneliness of the tomb—a series 
of contrasts both sublime and terrible; such was the 
plan which unfolded itself to his view, and which he 
was now to develop before that magnificent company 
of rich, polite, and intellectual hearers. What a 
subject! could he have made a better selection if the 
choice had been left to him? Although a quarter of 
an hour was allowed for preparation, he went imme- 
diately to the temporary pulpit and unhesitatingly 
ascended the steps. 

The preacher was wise enough not to abandon 
himself from the beginning to the emotions which 
agitated his heart. A century later, a critic wrote to 
the effect that the fire of an exordium isa fire lit with 
straw. He never wrote any thing more strikingly 
true. As the audience had not given great attention 
to the sublimity of the text, it would have been dan- 
gerous to startle them at once by the exposition of 
the main idea which it suggests. The youth, there- 
fore, began in the most simple manner. ‘“ Religion 
lays open before us the depths of our misery; it aims 
at convincing us that nothing in this world really 
deserves our care and our anxiety; all our earthly 
business then, should be viewed only in subordina- 
tion to the great business of eternity.”” Such is the 
sketch of his introduction. Nothing brilliant, nothing 
flowery, nothing done for the sake of éclat, and yet 
every one felt struck and affected. The voice of the 
orator was calm, grave, majestic ; his action, graceful 
and dignified. By degrees, curiosity gave way to 
attention, and attention to interest. The orator, as 


he surveyed the congregation assembled before him, 
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saw that he had arrested their attention, and might 
have said, like the greatest captain of modern times, 
when steing the success of a skillful manceuvre, 
‘¢ They are mine !” 

In simple and majestic language, he painted the 
emptiness and hollowness of the pursuits which 
mortals follow as their chief end in life. It was, 
however, when he described death as terminating the 
day-dreams in which the majority of mankind waste 
existence, that he became truly sublime, and showed 
how just and true were those prognostications which 
had been formed of his powers of eloquence. 

‘¢‘ Human life,’’ exclaimed the young orator, glauc- 
ing round at his now enchained audience, ‘* human 
life, my friends, resembles a road which ends in a 
frightful precipice. Our destiny is fixed—we must 
proceed. Advance! advance! An invincible power, 
an irresistible force impels us forward, and we must 
continually advance to the precipice. A thousand 
pains, fatigues and disturbances vex us on the road. 
If we could but avoid the terrible precipice! No! 
Advauce! You must run on; such is the rapid flight 
of years. On the way we occasionally meet with 
some objects that divert us, a flowing stream, a pass- 
ing flower; we are amused by them, and we wish 
to stop. Advance! advance! We see that every 
thing around us tumbles down—a frightful crash! an 
inevitable ruin! All is enchantment and illusion; 
we are still hurried on to the frightful gulf. By de- 
grees, every thing begins to fade; the flowers seem 
less lively, the colors less fresh, the meadows less 
gay, the waters less bright; every thing decays ; 


every thing falls away. At length the spectre of | 
death rises upon us. We begin to be sensible of our 


near approach to the fatal gulf. We touch its brink ; 
one step more; horror now seizes our senses ; the head 
turns ; the eyes wander ! still we must advance !”’ 


In similar strains the orator continued. We shall 
not follow him through the whole of his discourse. 
When he had concluded, it was a singular spectacle 
to look round the apartment. There sat the high- 
born, the rich, the beautiful, the witty, the fashion- 
able, trembling beneath the uncompromising elo- 
quence of that hitherto unknown young man. As if 
the angel of death was wielding before their eyes 
his glittering weapon, they felt an indescribable awe. 
The preacher belonged unhappily to a church which 
knows how to paint the terrors of the law—the 
penalty of death and sin; but fails to point out the 
remedy, ‘‘ Being justified by faith we have peace 
with God.’’ Still the preacher’s discourse had so 
far answered its end. His giddy audience was so- 
lemnized. A deep silence had prevailed from the 
beginning to the end of his address. Many were in 
tears. Some were even ready to tear from their 
persons the fashionable gewgaws which they felt to 
be the insignia of worldliness and vanity. The as- 
sembly was hushed as the young preacher descended 
from his pulpit and passed into an adjoining apart- 
ment. Then all felt free to breathe, and to express 
their admiration. 

‘* Who,” said a nobleman present—but who had 
entered later than the others—‘ who is this remark- 
able young man? what is his name ?”’ 

‘¢ Benigne Boussuet,”’ was the reply. 

‘* Then I predict for him a reputation as one of the 
first of France’s pulpit orators.” 

Posterity has affirmed the truth of that prediction. 
Benigne Bossuet, in his subsequent career, more 
| than fulfilled all those pledges of his genius which he 
gave on that memorable evening, in the apartments 
of the Marchioness de Rambouillet. He is known 
| to all readers of French literature as one of France’s 
| most eloquent sons. 
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I BLEss thee, Father! In the greenest meadows, 
Where stillest waters glide, my pathway lies, 

Where glowing sunlight blends with softest shadows, 
And lightest cloudlets float through bluest skies. 


Bright flowers around their fragrant censers swinging, 
With richest incense load the summer air; 

And in the young grass, ’neath my feet upspringing, 
Hide small, sweet blossoms, delicately fair. 

And not alone, with none to cheer or guide me, 
Do I this calm and sunny pathway tread ; 

Strong hearts and true are evermore beside me, 
And light from loving eyes is round me shed. 


The perfect trust that does not swerve or falter— 
The earnest sympathy each thought that shares— 

The love that Time nor Death itself can alter— 
The tenderness that all my weakness bears— 


Are thy dear gifts, my Father! Thanks and blessing, 
My grateful heart doth bring to Thee, oh God! 

In humble love and reverence confessing 
Thy hend hath smoothed the path my feet have trod. 


For this I bless Thee! Yet let not my spirit 
Too gladly linger in its rosy bower ; 

Bid it arouse! The crown it would inherit 
Is but the meed of many a toilsome hour ! 


It may not rest too long beside the fountain— 
It may not sleep too calmly in the vale ; 
Bid it go forth, nor fear to scale the mountain. 
To brave the tempest, or to meet the gale! 
Up, where the golden sunbeams linger longest— 
*T would fain press up, nor loiter by the way ; 
On those far heights the cold wind may be strongest, 
Yet there the first beams of the morning play ! 





But ah! too oft the mountain-path looks dreary, 
And seems to lengthen as I journey on; 

Too oft my heart and feet alike grow weary, 

And both may fail me ere the goal be won. 


I would be strong! Thou art all strength, my Father! 
Nerve Thou my fainting spirit for the strife— 

Give my soul courage all its powers to gather, 
And bear them with it on the march of life! 
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THE WINTER DUCK. 


Tue Lake Huron Scorer. Fuligula bimaculata? Canard d’hiver. 


Tus curious and interesting duck isnot described 
in any book of natural history, relating to the birds of 
the United States of North America; nor, so far as I 
can ascertain, is it mentioned or named in any gene- 
ral or local work of ornithology, unless it may possi- 
bly occur in Richardson’s Fauna boreali Ameri- 
cana, Which [ have not had an opportunity of 
consulting. 

It certainly is not to be found either in Audubon 
or Bonaparte, much less in Wilson; nor could the 
latter be expected to have known it, since in his day 
the regions which it frequents were scarcely disco- 
vered, and at the best visited only by rude frontiers- 

-men and voyageurs, or coureurs des bois, who are 
not expected to take much note of generic or specific 
distinctions among the varieties of game, which is 
regarded by them as little more than food. 

It is quite certain, however, that this fine duck is 
now at least fully entitled toa place in the Fauna 
of the United States, as it has its Aadbitat, during a 

considerable portion of the year, on waters within 





their frontiers, and is well-known in the north 
western regions by the name prefixed to this paper, 
‘‘ Winter-Duck,”’ or among the Canadian French as 
the Canard d’hiver, being the synonym of the term 
above used. By the Ojibwa Indians, of Nottawa- 
saga Bay, and the Matchedash, it is known as the 
‘* Big Widgeon’’—a most inappropriate name, as, be- 
side that it bears no earthly resemblance to the pro- 
per widgeon, it entirely differs from that bird in 
seasons and habits—the Widgeon or Bald-pate being 
a summer resident in the north-west and migrating 
to the sea-coast southward during the cold, winter 
months. This bird, on the contrary, comes down, 
as it would appear, late in the fall, from the extreme 
north, and winters on the great unfrozen lakes, its 
southern limit of migration not varying much, so far 
as I can judge, from the forty-fifth degree of north 
latitude. . 

My first sight of this bird was during a visit to the 
northern shores of Lake Huron and the great Geor- 
gian Bay, in company with Lieut. F. C. Herbert, 
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commanding H. M. steam sloop ‘‘ Mohawk,”’ then 
stationed at Penetanguishine. Immediately on enter- 
ing that beautiful little harbor, on a bright morning 
early in September, before the steamer was at her 
moorings, a Potawattomie Indian, who could speak 
no English, came alongside in his bark canoe, with 
some wild-fowl for sale, which were bought, and 
handed on deck for inspection. 

At first sight, I was satisfied that the bird in ques- 
tion, one of which was included in the lot, among 
scaup, or broad-bills, as they are commonly desig- 
nated on the Atlantic seaboard, mallards, dusky-duck 
and wood-duck, was a nondescript; and I laid it 
aside to sketch and describe at my leisure. I soon 
perceived, however, that it had been much muti- 
lated, all the secondaries having been plucked out, 
and the upper tail-coverts torn away, in order to get 
at the kernel, from which the birds preen themsel ves, 
and which the Indians of that region invariably cut 
away, and appropriate, for what purpose I could not 
learn. 3 

In the meantime, I could learn nothing of the bird 
among the settlers in the neighborhood, most of them 
pensioners from the English army, except that it 
was not uncommon in the fall, in the great bay to the 
northward of the Manitoulins. The staff-surgeon 
at the post, himself a good naturalist, Was ignorant 
of the bird, and we carefully examined our specimen 
by such authorities as were contained in his library, 
Audubon and Wilson, as well as some small English 
compendiums on the subject among the number, ar- 
riving at the conclusion that it certainly was not de- 
scribed in any of these works. 

Nearly a month afterward, being one of a sporting 
party, Which made a canoeing excursion of a week 
or ten days, up the Matchedash or Severn river, 
which discharges the waters of Lake Simcoe, lying 
midway of the peninsula between lakes Huron and 
Ontario, into the great Georgian bay, I again came 
across this unknown wild-fowl. 

There had been four or five nights of very sharp 
frost, and ice had formed, to the thickness of a dol- 
lar, even in the river, which is swift, and in places 
much broken by falls and rapids. We had cleared 


the river, and had entered the northern extremity of 


the lake, Simcoe, paddling as fast as we could to- 
ward the village of Orillia, with two canoes running 
on nearly parallel lines, perhaps a hundred yards 
apart, when we suddenly saw several large plumps 
of duck coming from the north. There were, I 
should think, thirty or forty fowl in each plump, and 
long before they were nearly within gun-shot, I ob- 
served that their flight was in itself peculiar, and 
unlike that of any fowl I had ever observed; for 
they wheeled and swooped frequently, more after 
the fashion of plovers, tattlers, or other shore-birds, 
than of any species of duck with which I was pre- 
viously acquainted; and these movements were the 
more conspicuous, on account of the broad white 
bars across their wings, formed by the secondaries, 
which were alternately seen and lost at every 
motion. 

At length, one of the smallest flocks wheeled in be- 


tween the two boats, and got the contents of three 
double-barrels, beside the charges of two or more 
long north-west Indian pieces. A good many birds 
were knocked over, quite dead; and a good many 
more scattered away, and dropped, more or less 
severely hurt, over the clear waters of the bright, 
sunny lake; while the main body, or what was left 
of it, settled down and was marked by the Indians, 
on our course toward Orillia. Some considerable 
time was occupied in taking the cripples; which 
were all dispersed, and which swam away rapidly 
as the canoes approached them, none of them mak- 
ing any attempt at rising again on the wing, seldom 
diving except when very hard pressed, and then only 
for a little time and short distance. 

When the wounded were all fairly brought to bag, 
the Indians were in great glee, and asserted that 
they could paddle us upon them all; which [ should 
have been inclined to doubt, had | not learned how 
very rarely an Indian hazards an assertion of which 
he is not perfectly well assured, especially to a white 
man; for the duck lay full in bright water, in the 
middle of the lake, which was as clear and smooth 
as a piece of glass, with a bright sun shining; and 
our canoes were large and full of men; nor was 
there a particle of wild-rice or sedge whereby to 
cover our approaches. ‘ 

Nevertheless, An-oon-ge-zhig, or the ‘ Starry- 
Sky,’ for so was our principal conductor styled, 
made his prophecy good; for he did paddle us di- 
rectly on the birds, and we slaughtered them, as 
they sat on the water without offering to fly at our 
approach, until we had bagged the greater part of the 
whole plump. 

On the following day, having attained the limit of 
our intended excursion, we put our heads to the 
north-westward, and bent our way homeward, the 
cold weather suddenly giving way on the noon of 
the second day; after which we enjoyed the most 
delicious Indian-summer weather | have ever wit- 
nessed. 

During the whole of our run down the Matche- 
dash, and through the innumerable rice-lakes into 
which it expands, we had great sport with these 
same birds, which we killed in very considerable 
numbers, while daily we could observe them coming 
in by great flights from the north; though, on our 
way up only three or four days previously, we had 
not seen a single bird of the kind, though we had 
shot many scaups, mallard, and dusky-duck; and 
not a few buffel-heads, called by the Indians spirit- 
ducks, from the rapidity with which they vanish 
from the eye when diving at the flash. 

The first thing which struck me on examining 
the specimen shown to me on board the ‘“* Mohawk,”’ 
was the peculiar formation of the head and bill, and 
the position of the wings and legs; all indicating it 
to be of the class fuldigule, or sea-ducks, and of 
that coarse, and for the most part uneatable, spe- 
cies, generally known along our sea-board as 
“ Coots””—although the true coot is an entirely dif- 
ferent species, haunting fresh-water pools, and be- 





longing to the order of gradlatores, distinguished 
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from the ducks by having only semipalmated in lieu 
of webbed feet. 

The known birds of this genus of fligule@, or 
sea-ducks, as established by the authorities, and be- 
longing to the United States, are sixteen in number, 
all of which are entirely familiar to me. Of these, 
seven have the bill peculiarly formed, or I might say 
deformed, with curious protuberances at its base, 
and the feathered forehead running far down the 
dorsal, or upper, outline of the bill, almost to the 
nostril. 

These seven are the Eider-duck, the Ring-duck, 
the Harlequin-duck, the Pied-duck, the Velvet-duck, 
the Surf-duck, and the American Scoter; of these, 
the three last, to all of which this bird bears a very 
considerable resemblance, are known as “ coots”’ on 
the sea-shore, and are distinguishable by what may 
be called the scoter bill, high, and more or less ca- 
runculated at the base, and often variegated with 
several bright colors. 

It isremarkable, that of thisgenus of Fuligula, eight 
are of the most, two of these the very most, delicious 
of all water-fowl on the table ; I need not specify the 
‘‘Canvas-back,’? and the ‘‘ Red-head,’’ as_ their 
names will occur spontaneously to every sportsman, 
every gourmet in the land—while the other eight, 
including the Long-tailed duck, Old-wife, or South- 
southerly, are fishy, rank, oily ; an uneatable abomi- 
nation. On the strength of the similarity of the 
Winter-duck of Lake Huron, to the Scoter family of 
the sea-ducks, I at once prophesied that it would 
prove, like its congeners, uneatable. My surprise 
may be imagined when it turned out—not by the 
camp-fire, Where, with the Spartan sauce, all meat 
is appetizing—but at the comfortable dinner-table, 
with all appliances and means to boot, at Penetan- 
guishine, whither we conveyed our booty, one of 
the most delicious duck I ever tasted, and not un- 
worthy to be named alongside of the royal Canvas- 
back himself. It was not, in the least degree, fishy 
or sedgy ; but rich, succulent, delicate, and melting 
in the mouth, like the flesh of the fattest duck that 
ever fed in the Gunpowder or the Potomac—the 
cause of which undoubtedly is this, that in both lo- 
calities, the food of the fowl is the same, the seeds 
of the wild-rice, ztzanta paniculd effusd, the wild- 
celery, valisnerta Americana, and the eel-grass, 
zostera marina ; all which, or varieties of them, are 
universally found in all the flats and mud-lakes of that 
region. 

On our return to convenient quarters, I immedi- 
ately set myself to work to dissect a sufficient num- 
ber of these fine fowl to satisfy myself as to the dis- 
tinctions of the sexes as to plumage and coloring ; to 
take careful measurements, and draw up accurate 
descriptions; besides making a close and correct 
drawing of the bird from nature. From all that I 


have since been enabled to collect, I am well satis- 
fied that this zs a new and undescribed sea-duck from 
the arctic regions. I have never found any one, 
though I have consulted many sportsmen and natu- 
ralists, who is acquainted with the bird south-east 
of the straits of Mackinaw. At Detroit it is unknown, 





as also on the Canada shores, and that to persons in 
the continual habit of shooting fowl on the great 
rice-flats of Algonac on Lake St. Clair, on the Chat- 
ham marshes at the mouth of the Thames river on 
the same lake, and on the pine-swamps of the Auz 
Canards, near Amherstberg, an affluent of the De- 
troit river—all of which localities are literally alive 
with wild-fewl at the proper season. 

I have since heard from an officer in H. M. Royal 
Canadian Rifles of two of those birds being killed 
near Prescott, on the St. Lawrence; but they were 
utterly unknown to the inhabitants there; and he 
wrote to me to make inquiries as to their species and 
name. During the present summer I learned also, 
from my friend Mr. Dotty, M. C. for Wisconsin, that 
during the whole winter they are exceedingly abun- 
dant, wherever open water is to be found, on Lake 
Winnebago and the rivers of that region, coming late 
in the autumn and disappearing in the spring. 

Every thing, therefore, confirms me in my first 
idea, that this is an as yet nondescript duck, nonde- 
script certainly as a fowl of the United States, whose 
summer haunts are far up in the arctic seas, and the 
winter limits of whose migrations do not extend 
below 44° 30’ N. latitude: In this view, I have taken 
the liberty of suggesting, should it prove to be 
hitherto undescribed and unnamed, the propriety of 
designating it the ‘‘Lake Huron Scoter,’’ from its 
locality, and its resemblance to that class of ducks, 
and, in Latin, ‘‘ Fuligula bimaculata,”’ from the 
two white spots which are its most distinguishing 
characteristics. 

The wood-cut at the head of this article is mathe- 
matically reduced from my own original sketch, and 
it may be described as follows. 

Specific Character.—Head elongated, elevated to- 
ward the coronee; forehead protruding, feathered 
one-third the length of the bill; bill much elevated 
along the dorsal outline, decurved and flattened to- 
ward the tip; a broad unguis on both mandibles; 
nostril oval, pervious, one-third nearer the tip than 
the base ; both mandibles deeply lamellated along the 
gap. *Neck short, stout. Body broad, thick, and 
much depressed; wings short, and placed far back ; 
legs stout, situate very far back, scutellate in front, 
reticulate behind ; tail short, acutely ovate ; two cen- 
tre feathers longest. 

Plumage.—Thick, soft, densely compressed, much 
blended, and having an under-stratum of soft, blackish 
down. 

Colors.—Bill, bluish black, without any other tint; 
irides hazel; legs, in the adult males, dusky crimson, 
in the females dull orange; claws black ; webs black 
and grained like morocco leather ; crown of the head, 
nape, shoulders, back, upper tail coverts, and tail, 
sooty black; chin, cheeks, forepart of neck, and 
upper breast, sleek, satiny mouse color. A triangu- 
lar white spot at the base of the upper mandible, ex- 
tending to the anterior angle of the eye; a larger, 
irregular, oblong white spot below and behind the 
posterior angle of the eye. Forepart of breast, belly 
and vent dull, silvery gray; flanks and under tail 
coverts darkish, glossy, mouse colored. Scapula- 
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ries, wing-coverts and tertials, dull brownish black ; 
secondaries broadly-banded with white, forming the 
speculum; primaries jet black, under-wing coverts 
silvery mouse colored. 

Measurements.—Head 5 inches, tip of bill to nape ; 
bill 2 4-10; length, to tip of tail, 24 inches; to tip of 
claws 254; length of tarsus 1 7-10; length of middle 
toe 2 6-10; length of wing 93; length of middle tail 
feathers 2 1-5; extent 27 inches. 

The male bird weighs from 24 to 3 pounds; and 
differs from the female only in weight, size, greater 
distinctness of colors, and hue of the legs. 

This duck, for its size, weight and power on the 
wing, when in full flight, is very easily stopped with 
moderate sized shot; and is almost equal on the 








table, as I have observed above, to the canvas-back. 
With decoys, immense sport might be had off these 
birds in the rice-lakes which they frequent ; and with 
or without them, 1 would desire no better fun, than to 
be, under this clear moon beneath which I pen these 
lines, in a fleet birch-bark canoe, with my old friends 
An-oon-ge-zhig, and the “ Young Owl,’ to paddle 
me upon the fowl among the solitary rice-lakes of the 
lovely Matchedash. My life on it, if we should 
sleep on hemlock tips with a camp-fire at our feet, 
and no covering above us but our blankets, and the 
bonny lady moon, we should not fall asleep without 
both play and supper! Telewiniicoon! to those 
who understand it! 


¢ 


 GCARACTACUS. 


A BALLAD OF ANCIENT ROME. 


(See Engraving.) 


BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 


Coss your gates, O priests of Janus! close your brazen 
temple gates ! 

For the bold Ostorius Scapula invokes the peaceful fates ; 

And the brave Britannic Legion at the Arch of Triumph 
waits. 


Bold Ostorius—home returning—for the island war is 0’er ; 

And the wild Silurian rebels shall arise in arms no more: 

Captive stands their savage monarch on the Tiber’s golden 
shore. 


Crowded are the banks of Tiber—crowded is the Appian 
Way; 

And through all the Via Sacra ye may mark the dense 
array 

Of the tramping throngs who celebrate 2 Roman gala-day. 


From the joyous Campus Martius to the lonely Aventine— 

From the Capitolian palace to Apollo’s Tiber-shrine— 

Hurrying onward to the Forumsweeps the long, unbroken 
line. 


To the Forum, where the Captive-chief of Britain’s 
savage horde— ; 

He who smote the host of Plautius with his fierce barbaric 
sword— 

To the Forum, where the captive, trembling, waits the 
Ceesar’s word. 


Caractacus! Caractacus! O, full many 1 Roman child 

To its mother’s breast at midnight has been caught in 
terror wild, 

When some fearful dream of Britain’s chief her sleeping 
sense beguiled. 


Thrice in battle sank our Eagles—shame that Romans 
lived to tell! 

Thrice three years our baffled legions strove this rebel 
chief to quell : 

Vain were all our arms against him—till by treachery he 
fell. 


Now, behold! he is our captive! in the market-place he 
stands, 





And around him are the Lictors and the stern Preetorian 
bands : 

Stands he like a king among them—lifting high his shac- 
kled hands. 


Sure he sees the steel-clad cohorts—sure he marks the 
lictors nigh, 

Yet he stands before our monarch with a glance as proudly 
high 

As if hein truth were Cesar, and ’t were Claudius that 
should die. 


Gazes he o’er prince and people, witha glance of wonder- 
ing light— 

O’er the Rostra—o’er the Forum—up the Palatinian 
height— 

O’er the serried ranks of soldiers stretching far beneath 
his sight. 


Grandly swell the crash of cymbals, blare of trump, and 
roll of drum— 

As adown that storied market-place the veteran cohorts 
come : 

Then, at once, the clamorous shoutings sink into a brood- 
ing hum. 


Tramping onward move the legions—tramping on with 
iron tread, 

While Ostorius, marching vanward, proudly bends his 
martial head— 

Proudly bends to the Ovation—meed of those whom valor 
led. 


Statue-like, in savage grandeur, stands the chief of Bri- 
tain’s isle; 

And his bearded lip is wreathing, as with silent scorn, the 
while : 

Bold barbarian! dost thou mock us—mock us with that 
bitter smile ? 


Lo! thou standest where the Brutus sware by chaste Lu- 
cretia’s blood— 

Where the Roman sire Virginius o’er his virgin daughter 
stood ; 
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And where Marcus Curtius perished—victim for his coun- 
try’s good. 


Lo! thou standest in the Forum—where the stranger’s 
voice is free— 

Where the captive may bear witness—thus our Roman 
laws decree ! 

‘Lift thy voice, O chief of Britons!’ 
speaks to thee !— 


’T is the Cesar 


“ Lift thy voice, O wondering stranger! Thou hast 
marked our Roman state : 

All the terrors—all the glories—that on boundless empire 
wait !— 

Boldly speak thy thought, O Briton—be it framed in love 
or hate !?? 


Thus our monarch to the stranger. Then, from off his 
forehead fair, 

Backward, with a Jove-like motion, flung the chief his 
golden hair: 

And he said—‘‘ O King of Romans! freely I my thought 


declare. 


‘‘ Vanquished is my warlike nation—stricken by the Ro- 
man sword ; 

Lost to me my wife and children—long have I their fate 
deplored— 

They are gone—but gloomy Hertha still enthralls their 
hapless lord. 


‘Yet I murmur not—but wonder—wonDER, as in Jétna 
dreams, 


At each strange and glittering marvel that before my vision | 


gleams ; 
At the blaze of Roman glory which upon my senses 
streams. 


‘““Romans! even as gods ye prosper—boundless are your 
gifts and powers! 

Ye have fields with grain o’erladen—gardens thick with 
fruits and flowers ; 

Halls of shining marble builded—cities strong with battling 
towers. 


‘‘T have marked your gorgeous dwellings, and your works 
of wondrous art; 

Bridges high in air suspended—columned shrine, and gild- 
ed mart :— 

And I marveled—much I marveled—in my poor barbarian 
heart. 


‘* For this day I saw your mighty gods beneath the Pan- 
theon dome— 





Gods of gold, and bronze, and silver !—and I morveled, 
King of Rome! 

That such wealthy gods should envy me my humble cot- 
tage home !?? 


Ceased the chief—and on the pavement sadly sank his 
tearful eyes- 

And the wondering crowds around him held their breath 
in mute surprise ; 

Held their breath—and then, outbursting, clove the air 
with sudden cries. 


As when round the hushed arena’s dust a swoon-like si- 
lence floats, 

While the Colosseum’s victor o’er his dying foeman 
gloats— 

And us breaks the sudden plaudit from a hundred thousand 
throats. 


Thus arose the voiceful tumult—thus with loud and sud- 
den swell, 

Up from all those swaying thousands rose the shout no 
king might quell; 

‘¢Ceesar! he hath spoken bravely! 
spoken well.’? 


Claudius! he hath 


Not unmoved the brow of Czesar—it hath lost the Claudian 
frown ; 

And a tear upon his royal cheek is slowly trickling down : 

Never purer gem than Pity’s tear enriched a monarch’s 
crown. 


Yet he speaks in anger’s accents—‘‘ Ho! advance the 
forces now ! 

Lictors! close ye round the scorner! 
smilest thou? 

There is onE beneath whose glances even Tuy haughty 
soul shall bow !” 


Ha! barbarian! 


Thus spoke Claudius—and the soldiers, opening round the 
Curule chair, 

Half revealed a form majestic ’mid the lictors bending 
there— 

Half revealed a stately Woman—mantled by her radiant 
hair. 


Flashed the captive’s eye with sunlight—burned his cheek 
with new-born life— 

Hope and fear and doubt and gladness held by turns their 
eager strife— 

Then two hearts and voices mingled—murmuring ‘ Hvus- 
BAND !’’ answering ‘* Wi1FE!”’ 





TO CAROLINE. 





BY A. C. 





’T was mild October when I saw thee last, 
And on the hills, and in the vales, were glowing 
The bright and beauteous tints of autumn, throwing 
A halo o’er thy lovely home, which cast 
Its shadow on the scene ; and as we passed, 
Thou and thy sister, by the river’s side, 
And viewed the landscape, stretching far and wide, 





I thought, ‘‘ How beautiful is earth, how vast 
Its glories are—yet stronger still the spell 
Which human kindness throws around the heart’’— 
For I had felt the ‘‘ sweet persuasive art’? 
Of social converse, and I knew, full well, 
The power of kindness, for I felt its thrill— 
The scene was lovely, but its queen was lovelier still. 
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SPRINGS. 


BY THOMAS MILNER, M,A. 


WareER, essential to the existence of man and the 
fertility of the soil, occurs in each of the physical 
conditious which bodies are capable of assuming— 
the gaseous, solid, and liquid states. In the form of 
vapor, sustained in the atmosphere, it will be treated 
of in another article. In the solid condition—that of 
the glaciers of high mountain regions; and in the 
lowland districts of the temperate zones, water an- 
nually assumes a solid form, a mantle of snow lying 
upon the ground in winter, and a coating of ice upon 
the pools and rivers. Upon high elevations, also, 
even within the tropics, these phenomena are per- 
petual; and, upon the level surface of circumpolar 
countries, snow and ice are constant features of the 
landscape. Jn a liquid state, the continental waters 
have the character of springs, rivers, or lakes, which 
vary greatly in their external appearance, and in the 
chemical composition of the fluid. The oceanic 
waters likewise display these characters; for we 
may regard the broad expanse of different seas as 
vast lakes, while the numerous, strong, and perma- 
nent currents that occur are the rivers of the deep; 
and in various places it is certain that jets of fresh- 
water rise from the bottom of the ocean, which 
materially lessen its saltness in their neighborhood. 
In the Gulf of Spezzia, a branch of the Gulf of Genoa, 
one of the finest harbors in the world, and of exquisite 
beauty—there is a powerful jet of fresh water rising 
in a liquid column from the bed of the sea; and on 
the south coast of Cuba, at a considerable distance 
from the shore, there are fresh-water jets of such 
force, that boats cannot approach them without 
hazard. The general division of the waters of the 
globe is into salt, mineral, and fresh water. The 
ocean is the grand example of the former ; but there 
are many continental specimens of saline springs and 
lakes, which proceed from combination with rock- 
salt or sulphate of magnesia. The mineral waters 
arise from sulphur, arseniates, or other metallic sub- 





stances, derived from the circumjacent earth, held in 
solution. For the most part, however, the conti- 
nental waters are fresh, or somewhat similar to dis- 
tilled water, whether resulting from rain, or the 
melting of snow and ice, and constituting either 
springs, rivers, or lakes. 

Springs, whether gushing rapidly from rocky 
clefts, or gently oozing out of banks of earth, are 
interesting objects in the landscape, from the general 
purity of their waters, the frequent seclusion of their 
situations, their murmuring flow, and the green 
enamel of mosses and flowering plants to which the 
refreshing virtues of their streams give birth. There 
are not a few springs whose history may be traced 
back thousands of years, and which have acquired 
celebrity from their association with events and per- 
sonages of a far remote antiquity. Who has not 
heard of the fountain of Arethusa, with its dark 
water, to which the hero of the Odyssey was di- 
rected by the goddess, upon returning to his native 
Ithaca? 


‘¢ Go, first the master of thy herds to find, 
At the Coracian rock, 
Where Arethusa’s sable water glides.”’ 
This fountain is about six miles in the interior of 
the island, the road ascending all the way. Itisa 
small basin at the top of a ravine, and is supplied by 
unceasing percolations through the superincumbent 
rock, Seated ona broken arch before it, the sides 
of the glen appear clothed with leafy plants and 
odoriferous shrubs ; and onward through it a glimpse 
of the blue sea is caught, while the summit of the 
cliff above the fountain commands a view of the 
islands and mountains of Greece. Hither, it may be 
soberly believed, the author of the Odyssey, if not 
the hero, was a pilgrim, near three thousand years 
ago, and drank of the limpid spring at which now the 
goatherds of Ithaca quench their thirst. Dodwell, 
who visited this spot, describes its water as ‘ clear 
and good, trickling gently from a small cave in the 
rock, which is covered with a smooth and downy 
moss. It has formed a pool four feet deep, against 
which a modern wall is built to check its overflow- 
ing. After oozing through an orifice in the wall, it 
falls into a wooden trough placed there for cattle. 
In the winter it overflows, and finds it way, in a thin 
stream, through the glen to the sea. The French 
had possession of Ithaca in 1798, and the rocks of 
the Arethusan fountain are covered with republican 
inscriptions, ‘Vive la République!’ ‘ Liberté, ega 
lite, et fraternité,’ are seen scattered on all sides, but 
are becoming effaced.”” Who also has not heard of 
the fountain of Castalia, in which the Delphian 
Pythoness laved her limbs, and from which she, and 
the poets who versified her answers, were believed 
in part to derive their inspiration? The poetical ex- 
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pression, the ‘dew of Castalie,” refers to the spray 
of a cascade which descends through a cleft of Par- 
nassus, fed by the snows upon its summit; but the 
fount of inspiration, the bath used by the Pythia, is 


supposed to be a small shallow basin on the margin 
of the rill of the cascade, supplied with its own peren- 
nial stream, which unites its superabundant water 
with that of the adjacent stream. Here a striking 
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Castalian Spring on Mount Parnassus. 
change has taken place within the period of authentic 
history. Where are the rich tributes of the Lydian 
king? the spoils of Marathon and Salamis? the sacred 
hall of the Amphictyonic council? the temple of 
Apollo? the city of Delphi, whose buildings are men- 
tioned, in the records of its.former magnificence, as 
covering two miles of ground? There is not a 
vestige to be identified ; but Parnassus still exhibits 
its bold heights and transparent waters, unaffected 
by the passage of ages. 
‘‘ The shrine hath shrunk ! but thou, unchanged, art there ! 
Mount of the voice and vision, robed with dreams! 
Unchanged, and rushing through the radiant air, 
With thy dark waving pines, and flashing streams, 
And all thy founts of song! Their bright course teems 
With inspirations yet ; and each dim haze, 
Or golden cloud, which floats around thee, seems 
As with its mantle veiling from our gaze 
The mysteries of the past, the gods of elder days !”’ 
The Castalian spring is now dedicated to St. John; 
a pretty chapel bearing his name is by its side ; pen- 
dent ivy, moss, brambles, flowering shrubs, and a 
large fig-tree, throw a cool and refreshing gloom over 
the spot. Upon a buttress of the chapel, the inscrip- 
tion occurs, ‘‘ Byron, 1806.’’ But the poet has left 
another memorial of his visit. 


‘¢ Happier in this than mightiest bards have been, 
Whose fate to distant homes confined their lot, 
Shall I unmoved behold the hallowed scene, 
Which others rave of, though they know it not? 
Though here nc more Apollo ‘haunts his grot, 
And thou, the Muses’ seat, and now their grave, 
Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot, 
Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 
And glides with glassy foot o’er yon melodious wave.’’ 
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ler speaks of =~ 
the excessive SQ 
coldness ofthe ay 
water of Cas- ‘f 
taly. “I be- 
gan,’’ he says, 
“to wash my 
hands init, but 
was instantly chill- 
ed, and seized with 
atremor,which ren- 
dered me unable to 
stand or walk with- 
out support. This 
incident, when A- 
pollo was dreaded, 
might have been 
embellished with a 


superstitious interpretation. Perhaps the Pythia, 
who bathed in this icy fluid, mistook her shivering 
for the god.’” 

It is in the sandy deserts bordering on the tropics 
that springs acquire their highest importance and 
value, owing to the rarity of water, and the increased 
demand made for it by the heat of the climate. Here 
they are frequently connected with verdant spots, 
similar to that of the interview between the Scottish 
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Knight and the Emir in the brilliant tale of the 
‘“ Talisman.”? ‘It was a scene,’’ says Scott, 
‘‘which, perhaps, would elsewhere have deserved 
little notice ; but as the single speck, in a boundless 
horizon, which promised the refreshment of shade 
and living water—these blessings, held cheap where 
they are common, rendered the fountain and its 
neighborhood a little paradise. Some generous or 
charitable hand, ere yet the evil days of Palestine 
began, had walled in and arched over the fountain, 
to preserve it from being absorbed in the earth, or 
choked by the flitting clouds of dust with which the 
least breath of wind covered the desert. The arch 
was now broken, and partly ruinous ; but it still s6 
far projected over, and covered in the fountain, that 
it excluded the sun.in a great measure from its 
waters, which, hardly touched by a straggling beam, 
while all around was blazing, lay in a steady repose, 
alike delightful to the eye and the imagination. 
Stealing from under the arch, they were first received 
into a marble basin, much defaced, indeed, but still 
cheering the eye, by showing that the place was 
anciently considered as a station, that the hand of 
man had been there, and that man’s accommodation 
had been in some measure attended to. The thirsty 
and weary traveler was reminded by these signs that 
others had suffered similar difficulties, reposed in the 
same spot, and, doubtless, found their way in safety 
to a more fertile country. Again; the scarcely 
visible current whieh escaped from the basin, served 
to nourish the few trees which surrounded the foun- 
tain; and where it suak into the ground and disap- 
peared, its refreshing presence was acknowledged 
by a carpet of velvet verdure.’’ Some of the wells 
that occur in the wilderness of Arabia were halting- 
places to the descendants of Jacob in their migration 
through it, and appear under the same character now 
as then, shaded by a few palms, often supplying 
brackish and bitter water, capable of being sweet- 
ened by artificial means, and claimed as valuable 
property by the parties having territorial right to the 
soil. ‘And when they came to Marah, they could 
not drink of the waters, for they were bitter ;’’ but 
the juices of a plant thrown into them, rendered 
them palatable. There is every reason to suppose 
this spot to be the fountain Hawarah, a basin of un- 
pleasant, saltish, and somewhat bitter water, near 
which Dr. Robinson found many bushes of the shrub 
Ghurkiad in blossom—a low, thorny plant producing 
a red berry, which ripens in June, which is juicy 
and slightly acidulous, capable of correcting the bad 
qualities of the spring by mingling with it. ‘ And 
they came to Elim, where were twelve wells of 
water, and threescore and ten palm trees.”? This is 
identified upon good grounds with Wady Gharandel, 
a valley about seven miles from the former station, a 
mile in breadth, with date trees, tamarisks, acacias 
of different species, and a copious fountain producing 
a small rivulet. The non-existence at present of 
twelve wells is no evidence, as Burckhardt remarks, 
against the conjecture, for water here is readily 
found by digging for it, and wells are frequently 
formed which the drifting sands fill up. Drawing 








water has ordinarily been the employment of females 
throughout the East, without distinction of rank, 
from a remote antiquity—an onerous duty, as the 
wells are often at considerable distance from their 
habitations. ‘* The daughters of the men of the city 
came out to draw water,’’ is a remark which refers’ 
to a period separated by two thousand years from the 
time of a similar record, ‘‘ there cometh a woman of 
Samaria to draw water.” Equally ancient and 
general is the oriental practice of making the neigh- 
borhood of a spring the scene of occasional festivity 
and mirth, ausage which was primarily a tribute of 
gratitude for its waters. ‘When I was at Ain, in 
Palestine,”’ saya Maritis, ‘a young Arab woman, at 
whose wedding I had been present on the first day of 
our arrival at the village, came hither to draw water. 
She was accompanied by some other women who 
were singing a song allusive to her marriage.’’ We 
have a song of the Israelites, of the recitative kind, 
commemorating a spring, encountered soon after 
their emergence from the dry and thirsty desert. 

‘¢ Spring up, O well! Answer ye to it!” 
One party sung these words, and called upon another 
band to reply ; and they replied— 

‘¢ The well—the princes searched it out.’? 
And the chorus was— 


‘¢ The nobles of the people have digged it, 
By decree; upon their own borders.”’ 
Dr. Clarke informs us that the Eleusinian women 
practiced a dance about a well, that was. called Cal- 
lichorus; the dance was also accompanied by songs 
in honor of Ceres; and these songs of the well are 
still sung in parts of Greece and Syria. There isa 
similar practice in our own country, which will be 
adverted to upon a subsequent page. 

The origin of springs, a subject invested with con- 
siderable obscurity, has been referred to the rains 
and melted snow which the earth absorbs; to the 
subterranean combination of the oxygen and hy- 
drogen gases, which decompose each other, and pro- 
duce water; and to the filtering of water from the sea 
into internal cavities and reservoirs prepared by na- 
ture, from whence they make their way to the sur- 
face. Some writers contend for the former cause 
exclusively. Marriotte has examined the point, 
whether the quantity of rain-water is sufficient to 
feed all the springs and rivers, and so far from find- 
ing a deficiency, he concludes upon the amount being 
so great as to render it difficult to conceive how it is 
expended. According to experiments which have 
been made, there falls annually upon the surface of 
the earth about 19 inches of water; but to render his 
calculation still more convincing, Marriotte supposes 
only 15, which makes 45 cubic feet per square toise, 
and 238,050,000 cubic feet per square league of 2300 
toises in each direction. Now the rivers and springs 
which feed the Seine, before it arrives at the Pont- 
Royal at Paris, comprehend an extent of territory, 
about 60 leagues in length, and 50 in breadth, which 
makes 3000 leagues of superficial area; by which, if 
238,050,000 be multiplied, we have for the product 
714,150,000,000, for the cubic feet of water which 
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falls, at the lowest estimate, on the above extent of 
territory. Let us now examine the quantity of water 


anuually furnished by the Seine. The river, above 
the Pont-Royal, when at its mean height, is 400 feet 
broad, and 5 deep. When the river is in this state, 
the velocity of the water is estimated at 100 feet 
per minute, taking a mean between the velocity at 
the surface, and that at the bottom. If the product 
of 400 feet in breadth, by 5 in depth, or 2000 square 
feet, be multiplied by 100 feet, we shal! have 200,000 
cubic feet for the quantity of water which passes in 
a minute through that section of the Seine above the 
Pont-Royal. The quantity in an hour will be 
12,000,000; in a day 288,000,000; and in a year 
105,120,000,000 cubic feet. This is not the seventh 
part of the water which, as previously stated, falls 
on the extent of country that supplies the Seine, the 
large remainder, not received by the river, being 
taken up by evaporation, besides a prodigious quantity 
employed for the nutrition of plants. A further cal- 
culation has been made by the same writer, of the 
water which ought to be furnished naturally by a 
spring that issues a little below the summit of Mont- 
martre, and which is fed by an extent of ground 300 
toises in length, and 100 in breadth; making a sur- 
face of 30,000 square toises. At the rate of 18 inches 
for the annual quantity of rain, there will fall on that 
extent an amount equal to 1,620,000 cubic feet. A 
considerable part of this water, perhaps three-fourths, 
immediately runs off, so that no more than 405,000 
forces its way through the earth and sandy soil, till 
it meets with a bed of clay at the depth of two or 
three feet, from which it ows to the mouth of the 
fountain, and feeds it. If 405,000, therefore, be di- 
vided by 365, the quotient will be 1100 cubic feet of 
water, which it ought to furnish daily, or about 
38,500 French pints. This makes about twenty- 
seven pints per minute, which is nearly the produce 
of the spring. 

It appears from this and other calculations, that the 
rain which falls in particular districts is more than 
sufficient to account for all their springs and rivers; 
and some very obvious circumstances show that the 
origin of springs is almost, if not entirely, owing to 
the rains which continually moisten the surface of 
the globe. In seasons of long drought, the greater 
part decrease in a considerable degree, and some 
absolutely fail, while they are renewed in the same 
progression as the descending showers are abundant. 
It is possibly the case, indeed, that the ocean filtering 
through pores of the earth—the salt particles being 
lost in the passage—may give rise to many springs ; 
but as the preceding cause is amply sufficient to ex- 
plain their formation, we need not recur to any other. 
The rains and melted snow which the earth absorbs, 
percolate through crannies, or ooze through the strata, 
and collect in vast internal reservoirs in mouatainous 
regions, from which the superabundant water finds 
its way again to the surface, breaking: out through 
fissures in the side and at the bottom of the hills. 
Copious springs thus issue from the mountain lime- 
Stone of England, through the fissures of the rocks, 
Produced in the course of the consolidation and 








shrinking of the mineral masses. They seldom ap- 
pear, however, on the sides of limestone hills, but 
break out in great numbers, and often with extra- 
ordinary impetuosity, around their bases. In other 
conditions of the surface, the water percolates through 
the masses of sand, gravel, or chalk, that compose 
it, till it meets the solid rock, or a bed of impervious 
clay, which arrests its further descent, and springs 
are then formed at the point of the lowest level, on 
the edge of the rock or clay that dams it up. With 
few exceptions, the lower beds of the chalk forma- 
tion are completely saturated with water which has 
percolated through the superior strata to the base, 
where its downward course is stopped by a subsoil 
of blue clay, which occasions the accumulation in the 
lower regions of the chalk, and the springs and rivu- 
lets which issue near the toot of every chalk hill. It 
is more difficult to account for springs where the 
country is neither hilly nor uneven, but constitutes a 
great level or plain. The water in these instances 
reaches the surface by ascension, or flows in a direc- 
tion contrary to that produced by the force of gra- 
vitation. There can be little doubt, however, that 
many of these springs derive their supply from distant 
elevations, and are produced by the natural tendency 
of liquids to find their level. Other examples are, 
perhaps, due to capillary attraction, in consequence 
of which water ascends through the pores of the 
earth in the same manner as it rises in capillary tubes 
—in sponge or sugar-loaf—so long as the latter re- 
mains undissolved. 

In order to give a distinct though general view of 
the curious and complicated phenomena of springs, 
they may be advantageously considered under dif- 
ferent heads. 

Perennial. Some springs are ever-flowing, and 
answer to the expression of sacred poetry—the 
“fountains of living water.” They do not dry up 
during the longest continued drought, ard suffer 
little or no diminution in their volume. These are 
obviously quite independent of the last showers that 
have fallen, though their supply may primarily pro- 
ceed from the rain and melted snow. It is reason- 
able to suppose that they gush from a body of water 
collected in subterranean cavities, so vast as not to 
be drained off by the constant stream during the 
most protracted season of dry weather, before the 
interior basin is replenished. Of this nature is the 
celebrated spring of St. Winifred, at Holywell, in 
Flintshire, one of the finest in the world, which ap- 
pears to be situate at the point where the limestone 
first comes in contact with the coal measures. The 
quantity of water thrown up is estimated at eighty- 
four hogsheads, or twenty-one tons, in a minute. It 
has never been known to fail, but is subject to re- 
duction during drought. The stream never freezes ; 
and though its course is little more than a mile be- 
fore it arrives at the sea, yet eleven mills are put in 
motion by it. The spring issues from the rock into a 
beautiful polygonal well, over which the Stanley 
family erected a chapel about the time of Henry VII. 
Upon the windows the chief events of St. Wini- 
fred’s life are painted. The saint is reported to have 
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been a virgin martyr who suffered upon 
this spot, the spring miraculously rising 
from her blood; and hence ‘the vene- 
ration for the well in popish times. 
Pennant says of his own time: ‘* The 
custom of visiting this well in pil- 
grimage, and offering up devotions 
there, is not yet entirely set aside. In 
the summer a few are still to be seen 
in the water, in deep devotion, up to 
their chins for hours, sending up their 
prayers, or performing a number of 
evolutions round the polygonal well. 
In the year 1686 James II. visited this 
well, and received as a reward a pre- 
sent of the very shift in which his 
great grandmother, Mary Queen of 
Scots, lost her head.” There are 
springs similarly powerful along the 
confines of the limestone district, which 
vary very little in their quantity of 
water, either in drought, or after the 
heaviest rains. About Denton, in York- 
shire, England, the roaring of the 
waters is incessant. 
Intermittent. Many springs gush 
with vehemence, then subside, shrink 
away, and disappear, renewing their 
tide in its full strength at irregular 
intervals. They clearly derive their 
supply from the last rains, and hence : 
fail altogether in dry seasons. On the chalk down 
of the south of England, in Wilts and Dorset, it is a 
very common circumstance for the valleys to be quite 
dry in one part of the year, and very fully watered in 
another ; and hence a Wiltshire proverb says, 


‘* As the days lengthen, the springs strengthen.” 


But we may suppose such a cavity in a hill as A in 
the diagram, a reservoir fed by rain percolating 
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through the superior rocks, and communicating with 
the surface by an arched channel, like BC D. Aslong 
as the water in the cavity is above the level of the chan- 
nel at C, it will escape through it, and gush out at D ; 
but the spring will cease when the water of the interior 
basin has been reduced to that level, and not be re- 
newed until it rises above it. The flow of the spring 
will also be more impetuous in proportion as the water 








St. Winifred’s Well. 


of the cavity accumulates above the vertex of the si- 
phon-formedarch. Thisisthe principle of the Artesian 
wells, which have been constructed with signal suc- 
cess near many large cities occupying level sites, and 
formerly inconvenienced by the want of natural 
springs, or by the bad quality of the surface water. 
The action of these wells, pazts Artésiens—so named 
from the province of Artois, where they have 
been long in use—is due to ihe constant endea- 
vor of liquids to find their level. If we sup- 
pose a basin-shaped country, or a plain inclosed 
with heights, the rain which falls on the circum- 
jacent hills being absorbed among the rocks, 
may be conducted through one of the underlying 
strata of the plain, completely occupying it, and 
yet be prevented from sinking lower, and also 
from reaching the surface, by inferior and super- 
incumbent beds of solid rock or impervious 
clay. In such circumstances a perpendicular 
perforation or boring into the ground is made, 
penetrating the superior impervious bed, and 
reaching the saturated stratum through which 
the water rises to the surface. Thus suppose 
a town situated upon a bed of clay or mass of rock 
impervious to water, as A A; B B astratum through 
which it readily circulates, and which crops out or 
rises from beneath A A on each side ; C C also arock 
through which it cannot pass. It is clear that rain, 
falling on the permeable stratum where it crops out, 
and being absorbed by it, yet prevented from passing 
downward under the action of gravity by the rock 
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C C, will travel laterally through the stratum under 
the town, unable, however, to find its level, and force 
its way to the surface through the superincumbent 
rock AA. This is a condition in which an artificial 
boring at W, through A A to B B, will liberate the 





water of the latter, which will rise in the vent to the 
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Artesian Well. 


surface of the plain, in proportion as its source is 
elevated above it. Artesian wells, notwithstanding 
their modern name and its local derivation, appear 
to have been well known in various countries 
and in ancient times, without, perhaps, any ap- 
prehension of their principle. Niebuhr quotes an 
ancient writer as saying, ‘‘ Wells are sunk in the 
oases from two to four hundred yards in depth (the 
yard in question being equal to half a foot,) whence 
water rises and flows over.”’ 

Reciprocating. ‘There are springs which ex- 
hibit phenomena analogous to the flux and reflux 
of the tides of the ocean, some at regular intervals 
during the day, and others at more distant and un- 
certain periods. In one of the two letters addressed by 
the younger Pliny to Licinius, he describes a spring 
of this kind by the Larian lake—the modern Lake of 
Como :—‘‘] have brought you,”’ he remarked, ‘‘as a 
present, out of the country, a query which well de- 
serves the consideration of your extensive know- 
ledge. There is a spring which rises in a neighbor- 
ing mountain, and running among the rocks, is re- 
ceived into a little banqueting-room, from whence, 
after the force of its current is a little restrained, it 
falls into the Larian lake. The nature of this spring is 
extremely surprising; it ebbs and flows regularly 
threetimesaday. The increase and decrease is plainly 
visible, and very amusing to observers. You sit 
down by the side of the fountain ; and whilst you are 
taking a repast, and drinking its water, which is ex- 
tremely cool, you see it gradually rise and fall. If 
you place a ring or any thing else at the bottom when 
itis dry, the stream reaches it by degrees till it is 
entirely covered, and then gently retires; and if you 
wait you may see it thus alternately advance and re- 
cede three successive times. Shall we say that some 
secret current of air stops and opens the fountain- 
head as it approaches to or retires from it, as we see 
in bottles, and other vessels of that nature, when 
there is not a free and open passage ; though you 
turn their necks downward, yet, the outward air ob- 
structing the vent, they discharge their contents, as 
it were, by starts? But may it not be accounted for 
upon the same principle as the flux and reflux of the 
sea? Or as those rivers which discharge themselves 
into the sea, meeting with contrary winds and the 
swell of the ocean, are forced back into their chan- 
nels, so may there not be something that checks this 
fountain, for atime, in its progress? Or is there 
rather a certain reservoir that contains these waters 
in the bowels of the earth, which, while it is recruit- 
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ing its discharges, the stream flows more slowly and 
in less quantity ; but when it has collected its due 
measure, it runs again in its usual strength and full- 
ness? Or, lastly, isthere I know not what kind of 
subterraneous counterpoise, that throws up the 
water when the fountain is dry, and stops it when it 
is full? You, who are so well qualified for the 
inquiry, will examine the reasons of this won- 
derful phenomenon : it will be sufficient for me, 
if I have given you a clear description of it. 
Farewell.” 

The fact of the flow and ebb was reported, 
in antiquity, of a fountain, the celebrity of which is 
co-extensive with the prevalence of Christianity 
itself :— 


* ‘¢ Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 


The pool of Siloam is a reservoir of artificial con- 
struction, fifty-three feet long by eighteen broad, into 
which a small stream flows, and is led off to irrigate 





the gardens of fig and fruit trees that lie along the 
slope of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The stream 
enters the pool through a subterranean channel cut 
in the solid rock, and comes from the fountain of the 
Virgin, higher up in the valley. The irregular flow 
of the water is first distinctly mentioned by Jerome 
in one of his Commentaries, toward the close of the 
fourth century, who remarks :—‘ Siloam is a foun- 
tain at the foot of Mount Zion, whose waters do not 
flow regularly, but on certain days and hours, and 
issue with a great noise from hollows and caverns 
in the hardest rock.’’ An earlier record in the 
same century—that of a still extant Itinerary from 
Bourdeaux to Jerusalem—magnifies this circum- 
stance into a flowing for six days and nights, and a 
resting on the seventh day ; an ancient popular legend, 
which might originate the statement of the elder 





Pliny, of there being a river in Judea that dries up 
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on the Sabbath day. The popular belief is still firm 
among the inhabitants of Jerusalem, respecting the 
flow and ebb of the water ; but most modern travelers 
seem to have regarded it as an idle story, till Dr. 
Robinson was enabled to establish its truth. From 
him we have recently had the following account :— 
‘Having been, very unexpectedly, witnesses of the 
phenomenon in question, we are enabled to rescue 
another ancient historical fact from the long oblivion, 
or rather discredit, into which it has fallen for so 
many centuries. As we were preparing to measure 
the basin of the upper fountain (in the afternoon of 
April 30th,) and explore the passage leading from it, 
my companion was standing on the lower step néar 
the water, with one foot on the step and the other on 
a loose stone lying in the basin. All at once he per 
ceived the water coming into his shoe; and, sup- 
posing the stone had rolled, he withdrew his foot to 
the step, which, however, was also now covered 
with water. This instantly excited our curiosity ; 
and we now perceived the water rapidiy bubbling 
up from under the lower step. In less than five 
minutes it had risen in the basin nearly or quite a 
foot; and we could hear it gurgling off through the 
interior passage. In ten minutes more it had ceased 
to flow; and the water in the basin was again re- 
duced to its former level. Thrusting my staff in 
under the lower step, whence the water appeared to 
come, I found that there was here a large hollow 
space; but no further examination could be made 
without removing the steps. Meanwhile a woman 
of Kefr Selwan came to wash at the fountain. She 
was accustomed to frequent the place every day; 
and from her we learned that the flowing of the water 
occurs at irregular intervals ; sometimes two or three 
times a day, and sometimes, in summer, once in two 
or three days. She said, she had seen the fountain 
dry, and men and flocks, dependent upon it, gathered 
around and suffering from thirst; when all at once 
the water would begin to boil up from under the 
steps, and (as she said) from the bottom in the interior 
part, and flow off in a copious stream. In order to 
account for this irregularity, the common people say 
‘that a great dragon lies within the fountain; when 
he is awake, he stops the water; when he sleeps, it 
flows.’’’? The far-famed pool of Siloam is thus to be 
classed with the ebbing and flowing wells, though it 
does not appear that any character of periodicity be- 
longs to the phenomenon. 

We have similar examples nearer home. In the 
diocese of Paderborn, in Westphalia, there is a spring 
which disappears twice in every twenty-four hours, 
returning always with considerable noise after six 
hours, and hence called by the inhabitants the dolder- 
born, or boisterous spring. Lay Well, near Torbay, 
also ebbs and flows very visibly, several times every 
hour, the distance between high and low-water 
mark, according to one observer, being somewhat 
less than half a foot. Another irregularly recipro- 
cating spring occurs in the neighborhood of Giggles- 
wick, in Yorkshire, at the foot of the Scar, an almost 





perpendicular cliff of limestone and gravel, apparently 
about 150 feet high, and extending above three miles 
in length. The water discharged from the rock falls 
immediately into a stone trough, in the front of which 
are two holes near the bottom—the outlets of two 
streams that flow constantly from the artificial cis- 
tern. An oblong notch is also cut in the same side 
of the trough, which extends from the brim of it 
nearly to the level of the two holes already men- 
tioned. This aperture is intended to show the 
fluctuations of the well; for the water subsides in 
the notch when the stream issuing from the rock be- 
comes languid; on the contrary, the surface of the 
water rises again in the notch, so soon as the influx 
into the trough begins to be more copious. The re- 
ciprocations of the spring are easily observed by -this 
contrivance; and they appear to be very irregular, 
both in respect to duration and magnitude. The in- 
terval of time betwixt any two succeeding fiows is 
sometimes greater, and at other times less, than a 
similar interval which the observer may happen to 
take for his standard of comparison. The rise of the 
water in the cistern, during the time of the well’s 
flowing, is also equally uncertain; for it varies from 
one inch to nine or ten inches in the course of a few 
reciprocations. The spring discharges bubbles of 
air, more or less copiously, into the trough. These 
appear in the greatest abundance at the commence- 
ment of the flow, and cease during the ebb, or at least 
issue from the rock very sparingly at that time. The 
water is limpid, cold, and wholesome, and has no 
particular taste. Weeding Well, in the Peak of 
Derbyshire, otherwise called the Ebbing and Flow- 
ing Well in the locality where it is situated, ex- 
hibits the same characteristic. It lies in a field by 
the road-side in the neighborhood of Castleton Dale, 
surrounded with mud and weeds. The motion of the 
water depends upon the quantity of rain during the 
season, and is by no means regular, as it has ceased 
to flow for several weeks during a drought; but, in 
very wet weather, it will flow and ebb more than 
once in an hour. The time which it continues to 
flow varies; but it is sometimes four or five minutes, 
the water appearing at first slightly agitated, and 
then issuing forth from nine small apertures with a 
gurgling sound. After remaining stationary, it then 
ebbs to its ordinary level. The well is scarcely in- 
closed, and has the appearace of a pool; but the 
height to which it would rise would probably ex- 
ceed a foot, if the margin were protected so as to 
prevent the overrunning of the water. lt has been 
known to discharge twenty-three hogsheads in a 
minute. Notheory has yet been proposed to account 
for the peculiarity of these springs which is perfectly 
satisfactory; but probably Pliny’s comparison of 
their fluctuations to the interrupted and irregular 
stream which issues from an inverted bottle may 
have some portion of truth, as well as the common 
hypothesis of an interior cavity of water discharging 
itself by a siphon-formed channel. 

[Conclusion tn our neat. 
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(Continued from page 48.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


How many a wand’ring thought 
Thy loveliness hath brought. 


‘Where have you been, William?’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Ashton, as her husband entered her room a few 
mornings after their arrival. ‘I have been waiting 
an hour for you, and feel as tired as if [ had been 
walking all that time, and we may as well give up 
going to Fairmount.” 

‘You must excuse me, Eveline, for detaining 
you, but I have been pursuing a shadow of Lina 
Franklin this morning. I thought it was the girl 
herself, until a nearer approach convinced me that 
the lady I followed was older.” 

‘*Tt must have been the very one we saw at 
Stewart’s. You remember her, Maria ?”’ 

‘‘ Indeed 1 do!—she bought one of those magnifi- 
cent cashmeres Serena admired so much.”’ 

‘Well, did you find out her name, papa?’ in- 
quired Serena, laying down her book. “ Do tell us 
something of the mysterious stranger that may come 
and claim the high-born Lina some of these days? 
It may turn out a perfect romance, and I will write 
it for public benefit.”’ 

‘* Indeed, I wish it may turn out a reality,’’ said 
Mr. Ashtonearnestly. ‘ This resemblance between 
two strangers is most extraordinary—and it seems 
such as could only exist between actual and near re- 
lations. I cannot help thinking, Eveline, that poor 
Lina’s origin is better than it would appear from 
what we know. But I am forgetting to tell you of 
my adventure, and Serena is at a loss for a romance 
and a denouement for her novel. I was walking in 
Chestnut street, on my way home, when a carriage 
whirled along, but not fast enough to pevent my see- 
ing a startling likeness of Lina Franklin. The lady 
was older, it is true; but, as she leant out of the 
window, I saw her smile, and the smile, too, was 
Lina’s. I followed after it as fast as I could go: likea 
will-o’-the-wisp it carried me here and there, and I 
must have looked like.a runaway, with the police at 
hisheels. Itstopped at last before L—’s door, where 

Maria is sitting for her portrait, and I arrived there 
- just in time to see the carriage drive off. Too tired 
to pursue it any longer, I went in and inquired of 
L.— if he knew its occupants. He had just finished 
her portrait, and they had called to assure themselves 
that it was packed. 

‘“« «She is a beautiful creature,’ said he, in conclu- 
sion, ‘and I could not help stealing a likeness of her 
in my leisure moments; giving it, according to my 





own fancy, the appearance of youth, surrounding it 
with clouds, like one of Sully’s exquisite heads.’ 

‘It was Lina herself! He seemed struck with 
the interest I took in his beautiful drawing, and I 
explained it without hesitation. He immediately 
begged me to accept it, saying— 

** *Do not be scrupulous about taking it—if I ever 
go to New Orleans, you can let me paint your inter- 
esting protégé herself.’ So, I thanked him heartily, 
and here it is.” 

His companions gathered around him, and he un- 
rolled the drawing—a beautiful head in colored 
crayon, hastily but cleverly executed; and even 
Maria acknowledged the singular resemblance to the 
helpless orphan she had hated. 

Those large, melting orbs, so full of sadness—the 
delicate features—the sweet yet melancholy smile 
on the red lip, how much it seemed like Lina’s. 
The artist had given her bloom and perfect outline 
to the soft cheek, and glossy braids of hair rested on 
the white shoulders. The very pose of the head 
was hers, and there was a feeling in the hearts of the 
gazers that her destiny was linked with the original 
of the drawing. 

* And what will you do with it, William?” said 
Mrs. Ashton. 

“Give it to Lizzy, as the most welcome present 
in the world,”’ said he. ‘ She will set her busy mind 
at work to some purpose, may-be.”’ 

‘And put absurd notions into the girl’s weak 
head!”? exclaimed his wife, angrily. ‘ You will 
ruin her prospects, if you try to make her believe 
herself a lady.” 

‘© We will not make poor Lina a confidante of our 
knowledge—that this is not a mere fancy sketch— 
for we may never meet the fair stranger again, and 
I could find no clue to her whereabouts. L—— did 
not know her name; for he had actually forgotten to 
write it down, and was au desespoir at the circum- 
stance, as, of course, he might well be. He had 
marked her only as ‘ La Belle Créole,’ intending to 
be more accurate when he had finished his task, and 
all he can remember is, that her name is Madame 
Ville—something: a very satisfactory piece of in- 
telligence, certainly.” 

“T,—— is provokingly forgetful,’ said Serena. 
He had to refer so constantly to his catalogue, that I 
was afraid to annoy him by any more inquiries abou 
his pictures. He cannot even think of Maria’s 
name !” 

‘What a delightful group!” — 45 and 
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Miss Folderol bounded in like the infant phenome- 
non, as Mr. Ashton onee observed. ‘I have looked 
at you—happy creatures !—until tears filled my eyes. 
Ah! said Ito myself, Dora, said I, you were once 
the idol of your uncle’s heart! How well 1 remem- 
ber him clasping me to his breast, and saying that I 
was his darling! ‘ Dora,’ he would say, ‘ Dora, you 
must go out,’ said he. ‘You must go out, my love. 
You will kill yourself,’ said he; ‘ you will, indeed!’ 
said he. ‘You must not ruin your health for me, 
your old uncle.’ Angelic man!” 

These affecting reminiscences of the fair Dora 
broke up the coterie, and all proceeded to prepare 
for the visit to Fairmount, now postponed until after 
dinner; and, as Mrs. Butler read Macbeth in the 
evening, there was but little time on their return for 
a change of dress. Poor Cherie! how nimbly her 
fingers wove the curious braids around her young 
ladies’ heads, and how tastefully she caught back 
Serena’s clustering curls! Even Maria looked pretty 
under her skillful hands, and Miss Folderol’s little 
cue was spread out to such a wonderful width, that 
she could have kissed Cherie’s coffee-colored cheek 
when she surveyed herself in the glass. 

What a crowd there was! and how many fair 
young faces beamed on admiring cavaliers! How 
many bright glances fell, like arrows, on yielding 
hearts that beat faster under that spell—how many 
destinies were fixed that night! 

But, at last, there came before the audience the 
cynosure of all eyes—the fair and faithful delineator 
of his conceptions, who knew the human heart so 
well; and, to the applause her appearance excited, 
succeeded that silent homage—the absorbed interest 
of her auditors. 

Mr. Ashton leant forward as she arrived at the 
murder scene—his gaze fixed upon her like one 
spell-bound. 


‘* Alack! I am afraid they have awak’d, 

And ’tis not done: the attempt and not the deed 

Confounds us. Hark! I laid their daggers ready, 

He could not miss them. Had he not resembled 

My father, as he slept, I had don’t. My husband !’? 

Suddenly a slight confusion in the party before 
them aroused him, and a gentleman arose, leading 
a lady and supporting her as he made his way through 
the crowd. Her face was very pale; and Mr. Ash- 
ton thought she was going to faint. Rising to assist 
her, he recognized the original of the portrait. As 
they reached the door, her companion hastily re- 
quested Mr. Ashton to lend her his arm while he 
sought for the carriage. He soon returned ; and, in- 
quiring tenderly if she were beiter, thanked him 
with much courtesy for his kindness. She was 
placed in the carriage, the steps put up, and they hurried 
away, leaving him still more bewildered, as he again 
remarked the singular resemblance to his protégé. 
Something white lay at his feet. He picked it up— 
it was her handkerchief; a delicate piece of embroi- 
dery which he did not stop to examine, but placed 
in his pocket. When he re-entered, Lady Macbeth 
was wishing to know the business of the hideous 
trumpet that wakes the sleepers of the house. He 





was soon again absorbed in the reading, and forgot 
while it lasted his adventure of the evening; ever 
and anon meeting the inquiring eyes of his wife, 
whose attention was divided between the present 
and absent subject of his earnest admiration. But 
the applause of the audience was heard, the play 
was ended, and the crowd began to move; busy 
tongues once more were loosed, and light forms hung 
fondly on the strong arms that proudly supported 
the precious weight. 

Once in his wife’s room, Mr. Ashton displayed 
the handkerchiet that had come into his possession. 
It was beautiful enough to be admired by even his 
fastidious daughters ; but the best part was the cor- 
ner, in which ware wrought the simple letters C. 
de V. 

*C, de V.!” exclaimed Serena, holding the moz- 
choir to the light. ‘But ‘what’s her name, and 
where ’s her hame’ is still a mystery. What a 
lovely creature she is! [ should certainly like to 
satisfy my curiosity about her ; for if she is not a re- 
lative of poor Lina’s, the girl never had mother or 
grandmother !” 

“ Pshaw !”’ said Mrs. Ashton. ‘I am often taken 
for Mrs. Wilton, who is no relation of mine, and we 
are constantly detecting resemblances between our 
acquaintances here and at the South.” 

‘* Well,’’ observed Mr. Ashton, kindly, ‘ thereisa 
‘prophetic fury’ in my breast, that [ will eventually 
find kindred for this lonely creature. She is a sweet 
thing, and deserves a better fate.” 

‘‘T think she is amply provided for,’’ said Maria, 
yawning. ‘“‘I’m sure this running after strange 
people for her sake is very much of a Quixotic race 
after windmills. Lina is very fortunate: first—she 
was a servant; now she deems herself a lady, ond 
will, I dare say, wear lace mantles and fancy bonnets 
as soon as Our new patterns reach home.”’ 

‘Before you grow too much excited, my love, 
you had best retire,’ said her father, when Miss 
Folderol burst into the room and seized him by the 
arm. 

‘Look!’ cried she, “look at this! It is life- 
like !’?? and she placed a miniature in his hands. 
‘‘My excellent, my heroic uncle! this is all that 
remains of what you were! This, and the re- 
membrance of your virtues rare! All! all—yet how 
little !”? 

Mr. Ashton did gaze at the likeness of Mr. Folde- 
rol, but with a puzzled air. The fond niece had so 
often boasted of his rare personal attractions, that he 
was surprised to see before him a coarse, ugly man, 
whose small eyes seemed insufficient for the vast 
expanse of nose beneath them. But his silence was 
to Miss Dora an ‘‘unspeakable’’ tribute to her un- 
cle’s beauty ; and she took the case from him, pre- 
senting it to his wife and daughters with but one 
word, and a gesture she mistook for a copy of Ra- 
chel’s Phedra. 

“ Look!”? she cried, pointing to it, ‘look!’ 
And she then held her candle for them as they ex- 
amined it. 
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‘You must prize it very much,’’ said Mrs, Ash- 
ton at length. 

‘« Prize it!”? she echoed, and clasping her hands, 
“take all—all that I possess, but leave me this, I 
shall be content. Offer me the mines of California 
—the diamonds of Golconda in exchange—I ’d spurn 
them !” 

There was no probability of her affection being 
put to so severe a test, seeing that the sole merit of 
the miniature was its extraordinary ugliness; but 
she pressed it to her heart, and closing the case with 
much reverence, slowly left the room, with a linger- 
ing look of admiration in her eyes. 

‘“‘ Papa,’’ said Serena, as the door closed, ‘‘I shall 
take the advice you gave Maria, and go to bed be- 
fore I grow excited. The remembrance of old Mr. 
F olderol’s charms will banish sleep, if I stay to pon- 
der over them. Pray the gods! I may escape a se- 
vere nightmare after this trial of my nerves. So, 
bonsoir to you all—good night, mamma. I consign 
your imagination to the kind fairies of beauty and 
grace.” 

“Hush, Rena!” said her father gently. “ Respect 
the poor girl’s feelings.” 

‘Indeed, papa, you must excuse me, I cannot 
have any respect for any one cherishing such a 
memento of Punchinello as that miniature. Miss 
Folderol is gifted, doubtless, with what Tupper 
calls— 


‘‘ The strong magic of conception, mingled with the 
fumes of memory,’? 


if she is serious in her quenchless admiration of 
the strange, little, old gentleman in the morocco 
case.”? 

“Go to bed, Rena,’’ said her mother, laughing. 
“You may thank him for making you quite divert- 
ing to-night. You will soon grow brilliant under 
such a spell.” 

Maria followed her sister, still pouting at her 
father’s reproof; but, as Serena said she was too 
sleepy to quarrel, she wisely undressed herself, and 
went to bed, and soon the many in that little world, 
a hotel, were wrapped in slumber. 

But three days more were left the Ashtons ere 
they left Philadelphia, and these were spent in sight- 
seeing, drives, dining out, while the evenings were 
likewise devoted to amusement. One hour eack 
morning Maria had given to the artist L——, who 
was to finish her portrait and let it followher. Mrs. 
Ashton was heard to wish herself at home once 
more. Serena talked of satiety ; and Miss Folderol 
began to make herself miserable with fears that a 
certain porcelain cup, once belonging to her defunct 
uncle, would be broken in her trunk. Sometimes 
she wondered how Mr. Ashton could sleep, when 
he reflected upon the agony to which he had thus 
exposed her; but he, fully convinced of the impos- 
sibility of rest by day, indemnified himself for the 
loss by sound and unbroken slumbers at night, 
dreaming most unfeelingly of Lizzy and the dear 
ones at Greenvale. | 





CHAPTER VIL. 


Peace rules the day, where Reason rules the mind. 
CoLLins. 


Meanwhile, what has become of our Lizzy and 
her little charges? Faithfully, dear reader, had she 
watched with Lina over those precious ones—fondly 
had they cared for their aged companion, and ten- 
derly loved they one another as days rolled on, and 
the same unbroken harmony, the same perfect con- 
fidence riveted the ties of affection and gratitude 
that bound them. 

Lina’s perseverance had made her even more than 
a companion for Lizzy; as her more thoughtful 
mind, not content with grasping at each new feature 
of the steep ascent up which she climbed, weighed 
cause and eflect—separated the real from the imagi- 
nary—the true from the false, and loved romance for 
the charm it lends to the “ idle hours employed” of 
those who can bear to contemplate what is stranger 
than fiction. Lizzy followed her wonderingly: it 
was not her genius, nor her wit, nor any particular 
brilliancy or vivacity of thought; but, it was her 
eager thirst to know more, her originality, her fine, 
fresh imagination, that seemed boundless. Poetry 
to her seemed a prayer; and she went from one book 
to another like a honey-loving bee, hiving their 
sweets in her ever busy mind. 

** You seem to like Wordsworth best, Lina,”’ said 
Lizzy, one day, as they walked together. 

** No, I dove him best!”? was her reply. ‘He 
seems the friend of every living creature; secking 
to hide a fault, or heal a wounded heart—to make 
some mourner smile, or heedless worldling think. 
1’m sure you love Wordsworth, Lizzy.” 

‘“Indeed I do: but what have you done with 
Childe Harold, over which you were poring with 
such delight? Have you no place in your heart for 
Byron?” 

Lina smiled brightly. 

‘** Have I not ‘crossed the brine’ with him, dear 
Lizzy? ‘seen the dark Sierras rise in craggy pride,’ 
marked the proud Seville ; gone with him past Ca- 
lypso’s isles, on—on to the deadly Waterloo! Have 
I not gathered lilies with him on the banks of Rhine, 
and almost weptat his farewell? and lingered with him 
‘by the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone?’ ”’ 

‘* You have a good memory, and are quite an en- 
thusiast,’’ said Lizzy, laughing. ‘ You want, now, 
but accomplishments to make you a heroine at 
once; and I must teach you to manage that rich 
voice of yours by the accompaniment of the 
harp.” 

‘* You would find me but a dull scholar,” said 
Lina, coloring deeply. ‘‘ Accomplishments are not 
for me, dear Lizzy. They would ill become 
me.”’ 

‘ Foolish girl!” cried she, reproachfully. ‘ You 
might at least throw away your sensitiveness with 
me. It is really too absurd to be so with your bosom 
friend!” 

Lina kissed her tenderly, and walked hastily 
away. She was attempting in her own mind a defi- 
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nition of the feeling that made her averse to learning 
those graceful accomplishments so universal in this 
the nineteenth century; but it seemed an endless 
task. Deep into her heart she sought, and there 
came floating on the troubled waters a faint remem- 
brance of the little, timid, lonely child at the asylum, 
and the yearning after the soft caress of a gentle hand 
that haunted her in her dreams, and senta thrill through 
her frame. Then came her years of toil and hard- 
ship, nay, servitude—Lizzy’s assistance throughout, 
and her success; her change of occupation ; her con- 
sciousness of present superiority over her capricious 
tormentors; and the anticipation of future taunts and 
slights for her unexpected yet deserved elevation. 
One would have thought that she had heard Maria’s 
sneer at the idea of Lina’s adopting ‘‘lace mantles 
and fancy bonnets,” and turning to Elizabeth, who 
had foilowed slowly after, she smiled sadly, and 
took her arm. 

* You must not make an entire lady of me, dear, 
kind Lizzy; for J] might forget Lina, the foundling, 
and become ridiculous. What would your sisters 
say if they were to come back and see me seated at 
your harp, running my unskillful fingers where they 
have no business?’’ And she laughed. 

Lizzy looked at her more reproachfully than be- 
fore; indeed, she was half inclined to be angry with 
my poor Lina, but there came into her heart a sen- 
timent of tender compassion that arose with the re- 
membrance of her sufferings. 

‘““You are my bosom friend, Lina; there exists 
between us far more of confidence and intimacy 
than ever was between my sisters and myself. I 
love, esteem and admire you. You are better than 
I, for you are a perfect and true Christian. If, then, 
you are my superior, you are surely their equal. In 
time, they will acknowledge it, and regret the past 
asIdo. You wound me by such language, you dis- 
tress me. Promise then that you will never so 
speak again; that you will look upon me as the sis- 
ter who has your welfare and happiness at heart. 
Promise, Lina, promise.’ 

And so she did, sweet dove! What a shelter for 
her was that steady, faithful friendship. What a 
staff upon which to lean amid tempest and whirl- 
wind. Through years she had clung to it, and still 
it proved unshaken—through the dim future it shone 
like the steady light to the tempest-bound ship. 
And folding her young guardian in a close embrace, 
Lina poured forth her sorrow with tears of happi- 
ness, 

“Where is Lizzy,” said a voice, and Mrs. Daily 
appeared at the end of the walk with a troubled 
look. ‘ My dear, I do not think Marianne well this 
afternoon. Her cheeks are much flushed, and she 
seems overpowered with sleep.” 

‘*“Indeed,’’ cried Lizzy, hastening to the house; 
“I did not remark any thing singular about her to- 
day ; did you, Lina?” 

“IT perceived a want of appetite at breakfast, my 
dear Lizzy, but attributed it to her eagerness to 
enjoy the new toys that arrived last evening. Do 








not, however, be alarmed ; I will order Smith to go 
immediately for the doctor, and meet you in the 
nursery.” 

* Do so Lina, and bid Smith hasten to town as 
fast as the horse can carry him.”’ 

Marianne did seem unnaturally drowsy. Her 
hands were cold, her head hot, and though fully con- 
scious, she could scarcely open her eyes. Now and 
then she complained of a sharp pain and violent 
headache. Lizzy was much alarmed, and poor Mrs. 
Daily’s experience was at a loss with these symp- 
toms. Lina entered silently and took the little suf. 
ferer’s hand in hers. 

“Get a warm-bath, Manette,’’ said she to the 
servant. “She has eaten something to disagree 
with her, Lizzy, and we must be prompt. Get me 
the ether, dear girl, you will be better acting than 
standing here, and if we can but prevent what I 
fear, before the doctor comes, there will be no 
danger.” 

Such presence of mind! Such calmness! Where 
did my Lina learn all this? 

‘Get me some ice, Charlotte, and bring me a 
basin of water. Mrs. Daily, keep these cold com- 
pressions to her head now, while I undress her. Is 
the bath deep, Manette ; I want it so.” 

‘What is it that you fear, Miss Lina?” whis- 
pered the girl. 

‘Convulsions, Manette,’ answered she, in the 
same tone; but Lizzy heard, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

“ Take her out if you can,”’ said Lina, perceiving 
that Marianne’s limbs were stiffening and her teeth 
closed, as she drew off her clothes. ‘I can bathe 
her better with Manette’s help; we are both more 
composed.”’ 

Lizzy looked up, and caught sight of the poor 
child’s distorted countenance. She shrieked and 
rushed forward. ‘Oh, Lina! will she die? Great 
God, save her !”’ 

“ Hush, Lizzy, hush! She seems less stiff. Stand 
out of the way, and do not let her see your pale face. 
Drop some ether into the glass and let us force it 
into her mouth. Now give the vial to Charlotte, 
and let her prepare some for you. It will calm your 
nerves, for you are dreadfully agitated.” 

In this way she continued, bending over the child 
and holding her in the water, endeavoring to con- 
ceal her little face of pain from the poor, frightened 
sister, who wrung her hands in agony as they 
forced apart the grinding teeth to administer the 
ether. 

““ Now, do go out, Lizzy; she seems better, and 
you can watch for the doctor. Do you not see that 
Mrs. Daily and the two girls can do all that is requi- 
site. If Marianne sees you she will be sufficiently 
startled to relapse, and she is recovering her 
senses.” 

‘Let me stay, Lina, I am ashamed of my weak- 
ness,”” said Lizzy, mastering her emotion by a 
strong effort. ‘God bless you for your firmness.” 

“ Thank God, she revives!” said Lina, lifting her 
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little patient out of the bath and wrapping her in a 
blanket. ‘ Her eyes look better at Jast.’? She bent 
down to kiss her, and murmured a prayer of grati- 
tude. In her inmost heart she was quite as much 
alarmed as Lizzy, but she knew it to be a time for 
action, prompt and decided, so, smothered and con- 
quered her emotion. 

‘¢ And, thank God, here is the doctor !’’ cried Mrs. 
Daily, throwing down her basin of ice and going out 
to meet him. 

He sat down by the child, who was in Lina’s 
arms, felt her pulse, passed his hand over her eyes, 
and then placed it on her heart. 

“Humph! here’s a violent fever coming on. 
Pretty severe convulsion she has had! What have 
you done ?”” 

Lina replied to his questions in her usual clear 
way. He looked at her for a moment and nodded 
his head approvingly. 

‘You have saved her, young lady. But for you 
my coming would have been too late.” 

Lizzy knelt at her side and bent her head upon 
Lina’s shoulder with a burst of tears. The large 
drops rolled down the orphan’s cheek, and she 
pressed Lizzy’s hand in answer to her murmured 
thanks and praises, The doctor looked at her 
kindly, and patted Lizzy’s head. He was an old 
friend, and had given her many a dose to remember 
him. 

“Ah, Lizzy! She is a fine girl. You were of 
no use in the world here, 1 see that. What has 
Marianne been stuffing herself with, for she has an 
indigestion. Can’t you keep children from getting 
poison? Can you tell me, Marianne, what you have 
eaten to make you sick ?”’ 

‘‘T found some nuts yesterday, in the basket, and 
eat them last night before I went to bed,’’ said the 
child, faintly. 

“Nuts! You ought to be well punished accord- 
ing to Solomon, and I have half a mind to correct 
you myself. Did you find them very good, my little 
maid ?”? 

“Yes, sir; but I am sorry now for it, and 
wish I had not done so. Lina never allows me to 
eat nuts.”’ 

‘‘Humph! Lina was wise and you were naughty. 
Now I am going to give you some of the bitterest 
stuff you ever tasted, and you are to swallow it 
without one face. Lizzy, I am going to stay here 
until I break this fever, so tell them to send my man 
back to town. I can return with Smith in the morn- 
ing, as you have horses enough idling here.”’ 

“Oh, thanks, dear doctor,” cried she. “ You 
shall have all the horses on the place, and the vehi- 
cles, too.”’ 

‘“ Merci, Ma’amselle, I am not so much of a 
Lambert as to require all that pulling. Your fa- 
ther’s buggy will be large enough for my modest 
wants. Now, Miss Lina,’’ continued he, turning to 
her, “ you and I will sit up with this nut-loving little 
girl, as she is not quite out of the woods yet, and it 
requires some nursing to lead her through safely. 








Go and walk about awhile; tell some of the people 
togive me a cup of strong tea and a dry toast, to 
which I will do justice, while you take a stroll in the 
garden. Then go to your room and sleep, to oblige 
me, as I want your company and assistance part of 
the night, at least.” 

Lina smiled and thanked him, but although she 
could not sleep the walk would refresh her, and 
having attended to the doctor’s wants she sauntered 
slowly down the avenue. The young moon' was 
just rising, and up into the clear sky she rode, with 
that placid, mournful look that makes one fancy her 
gazing down upon him with an actual countenance. 
The well-trimmed hedge on either side was too low 
to cast much shadow, and all along the wide walk 
the silver light lay upon the white shells that covered 
it. In the distance the tall pines waved fitfully to 
and fro, and through their dark fringes the wind 
moaned and sighed like a weeping sprite; but in 
spite of its sadness it fell, as the music of Carryl, 
‘* pleasantly upon the soul,”’ It was such a night as 
my Lina loved—the autumn had set in, and the 
bracing air seemed to strengthen her for thought. 
Down into her heart she dived, and it was filled 
with an indescribable feeling of happiness and yet 
of sadness, too. How could she but rejoice when 
through her means her kind benefactor, and Lizzy, 
her dear Lizzy! had been saved so much grief? A 
murmured prayer passed her lips, and her hands 
clasped involuntarily, as she bent her head in ac- 
knowledgment of His mercy—that mercy which 
endureth forever and ever! 

Thus she reached the carriage gate, and turned 
then to retrace her steps. In the distance now be- 
fore her, amid the deep orange-grove that shaded it, 
gleamed the white columns of the home she now so 
dearly loved. Within sight rolled the proud Mis- 
sissippi, the moonlight quivering on its dark waters 
—and the lonely dreamer mounted a slight eleva- 
tion, formed to stem the rushing of the heavy rains, 
to gaze upon what to her was a mournful sight— 
this mighty grave of thousands whose career had 
ended ‘n its silent depths. Presently there came the 
short, dull sound of a steamboat, and far up the river 
it appeared, sending forth its volume of smoke as 
the sullen wheels plowed the waters into a trail of 
foam. What was it that made Lina gaze after it 
with a yearning at her heart as the floating palace 
came steadily along, laden perhaps with happy ti- 
dings that would fill the breasts of a multitude with 
sudden joy. To many indeed she might be the har- 
binger of wo, but to Lina she now seemed 


‘¢ Like the patriarchal dove, 
The messenger of peace.’’ 
She dreamed of happy welcomes to happy homes— 
of children folded in loving arms—mothers’ warm 
tears of joy and sires that shared that joy. Why 
was it thata sense of her own loneliness in the 
world smote her bitterly and made her long for 2 
home and kindred? Was there indeed no such 
place for her—were there no arms that ever clasped 
her in a fond embrace—no trees whose dark leaves 
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made a shade for her in time of yore—were there | 
none that ever watched for her coming with a glad 
heart—was there no place, now deserted, in which 
her infant form had sat and claimed as hers? Alas! 
there came like a dream of agony, a faint remem- 
brance of fond caresses and a gentle hand—of a 
home where she had dwelt and been an object of 
love and care; and she shrank from such thoughts 
in anguish as she turned to her real history, of which 
she was well aware. She felt that the woman at 
the hospital could not have been her mother, but 
deep into her heart she buried this conviction—with 
smothered grief she prayed and struggled with the 
misery it brought, as she dwelt upon the useless- 
ness, the hopelessness of encouraging it. The 
earnest faith and piety that supported her won their 
reward, and Lina’s calmness and resignation were 
the consequence. Rousing herself from one of these 
forbidden reveries, she hastened to the house, re- 
proaching herself for forgetting Marianne so long. 

*‘T must bide my time,” she murmured, as she 
hurried on—‘‘I must bide my time—even if there 
should never be a home for me—if I am to live for- 
ever this lonely, weary life, uncared for and de- 
spised—there comes an end at last—there is born a 
haven of rest for such as I, when the eyes close in 
the deep sleep of death, and the Saviour’s arms are 
opened to those who mourn.”’ 

A servant met her half-way up the walk—Miss 
Elizabeth was looking for her, she was uneasy at 
her absence, and Lina remembered that some one 
loved her, as Lizzy stood on the steps awaiting her. 

** Lina!’ cried she reproachfully, “ why will you 
expose yourself in this unwholesome night air. I 
have been entertaining Dr. Lewis or I should have 
called you sooner.”’ 

** Ah, dear Lizzy,’’ replied Lina, taking her out- 
stretched hand, ‘‘ lonely things like me are never in 
danger, for they are no one’s idols. How is my lit- 
tle pet now ?” 

‘Better, my own Lina, my more than sister! 
W hat now would be my agony but for you? Where 
did you get your experience, Lina; where did you 
ever see any one so affected?” 

* You forget the school I came from, Lizzy. I 
have often seen the children at the asylum just as 
Marianne was to-day.” 

** But that is so long ago, Lina.”’ 

* True, Lizzy; but I remember every thing, it 
seems to me—and the last visit I peid my old home, 
I assisted the sister in a similar case. I assure you 
there is nothing wonderful about me, I am but a 
poor, puny creature. Is Dr. Lewis still with Mari- 
anne? I must resume my office, for I have been a 
laggard as it is.” 

‘Indeed, you have not, and Dr. Lewis says he 
will not want you for an hour yet. He would like 
you to rest awhile after your agitation. I cannot 
forgive my own weakness, although I know that 
you do, Lina. Come into the library and lie down 
with your head in my lap. That lounge of ours is 





circled you and me through many hours of quiet 


/happiness. So ‘I sing the sofa.’’’ And leading her 


friend into the pleasant room, Lizzy, with a gentle 
force, made her obedient to her will. Stroking 
Lina’s soft hair affectionately, she bade her close 
her eyes and sleep. Then bending, she kissed her 
tenderly on her smooth, fair cheek. Lina raised her 
arms to fold them around that loving form, and burst 
into tears. 

**Dear Lina! you are nervous,” said Lizzy, re- 
doubling her caresses. ‘ Let me get you a glass of 
water. Are you ill, darling?” 

“Nay, Lizzy; let me weep upon your faithful 
breast, it will do me good. I am not nervous, in- 
deed [am not. Sit still now, and indulge Lina for 
the thousandth time. I will tell you one of these 
days why these tears flowed at the touch of your 
warm, sweet lips; but do not ask me now.”’ 

And Lizzy minded, like a true friend. She had 
none of that busy, fussy officiousness that is always 
excused on the plea of good-heartedness. She un- 
derstood that Lina felt like crying, from some cause 
that acted thus upon her, and she waited quietly 
until the fit was over. 

It lasted but a short time, and Lina was able to 
smile again—one of her own peculiar smiles, all 
light and radiance. 

“Come, Lizzy, I have done,” said she, rising. 
‘¢ Let us go into my room, ‘ alittle water will cleanse 
us of this deed,’ with the addition of some eaw de 
rose, and I must be a reasonable body once more. 
Doctor Lewis will surely think [ am deserting my 
post.’’ 

He was still sitting by the child when they enter- 
ed, and on the other side was Manette, with an im- 
mense peacock’s tail brushing the musquitos away, 
nodding occasionally and threatening to drop out of 
her seat. Charlotte, who was clearing away the 
remains of the doctor’s frugal repast, surveyed her 
with a laugh of scorn. 

“Hey, you nigger! You callin’ cows, is you? 
Wake up, you black face, and brush them cousins 
of Miss May Ann, as you calls’em. Dey’s your 
own cousins, then!” 

* Allons, Charlotte! To pas capable rester tran- 
quille une minute? Sort de la coquine! Moi qui 
vous dit ¢a! Mo’ connais bien mes affaires—la !”’ 

“Easy nigger! I’m a comin’ presently myself 
for to teach you manners in the house. Jess you 
wait a little,” and Charlotte took up the tray, leav- 
ing Manette indignant, and vowing vengeance in 
the shape of a sudden shower-bath, or a fright after 
night. 

Lina laid her hand on Marianne’s forehead, and 
gently pushed back the hair from it. 

“How is she, doctor? Her fever is very high 
still, and her heart beating—”’ 

‘‘Faster than any emotion could propel it, Miss 
Lina. But I have been at work to cool those 
burning hands, my dear young lady, and now want 
your assistance. Lizzy, are you of any account in 





worthy of another song like Cowper’s, for it has en- 


this world?” 
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“ C'est selon,” said Lizzy, smiling. ‘If you wish 
my services you may as well command them, as I 
am determined to keep watch with you and Lina 
through the night. Mrs. Daily, poor soul ! must rest, 
but I cannot.” 

‘© Oh, well! You can brush off these little devils 
when you see that ebony Ethiopian inclined to en- 
danger her skull, as she threatens constantly. What 
big ears she has, too! I wonder if Shakspeare ever 
saw one like it when he wrote about the ‘jewel in 
the Ethiop’s ear.’ ” 

Manette nodded on in blissful ignorance of the 
doctor’s criticism, and Lizzy gently took the feathers 
from her unresisting hand. 

“ What a glorious night!” exclaimed she, seating 
herself on the bed. ‘ The house seems a prison 
when you view that flood of silver over the 
world,”? 

“Very true, Lizzy; but we must content our- 
selves with the enchanting view to which distance 
fends its advantage. Miss Lina, I’ll thank you to 
moisten that compression on Marianne’s head, and 
I ’ll ring for some hot cloths for her feet. Youtwo 
young ladies do very well, and can entertain me 
while I treat my patient. Ah, she is awake. Now, 
my little lady, tell us how you are after your re- 
past of nuts. Fie on you! They fatten pigs on nuts, 
and I shall telf that old Mrs. Everyday that guards you, 
to make the said quadrupeds a present of them.”’ 

*‘And then you may throw physic to the dogs, 
Molly,” whispered Lizzy, mischievously. 

‘Bravo, Lizzy! Give us some more of your 
sauciness. A little more mustard will improve these 
plasters, they lose strength.’? And while he talked 
on, the doctor, with the gentleness of a woman, at- 
tended to his little patient, losing not a moment, and 
bandying words with Lizzy, whose spirits rose at 
the absence of danger. 

**Sit down by me, Lina,’’ said Marianne, coax- 
ingly, and she passed her arm around her neck. 
Lina complied, and insensibly yielding to her weari- 
ness, soon fell asleep with the child’s head upon her 
breast. 

“How sweetly they sleep,”’ said Lizzy, throwing 
a light shawl over her friend, and resuming her task 
of brushing away the little torments that swarmed 
about the room. ‘‘I love to see a child’s slumber, 
and Lina looks like an angel as she lies there.”’ 

The doctor contemplated them for a few moments 
in silence, and turned once more to Lizzy. 

“‘ The prettiest child I ever saw was at the hos- 
pital when, years ago, the yellow fever raged in 
New Orleans. The mother died in my ward, and 
the child recovered. Her eyes—her large, liquid 
- eyes haunted me for months afterward, and I re- 
gretted so often that I had not adopted her as my 
own. But what was a poor bachelor to do with 
such a delicate thing, anyhow—so I learned to think 
myself wiser in leaving her with the sister who had 
charge of her. The mother was a coarse, hard-look- 
ing woman, and this little creature the most fragile, 
lovely being imaginable. I never actually believed 





that such a relationship could exist, but this seemed 
a dream of my own, and after consulting with the 
sister what was best for our little charge, she de- 
cided to provide for her as well as she could, and I 
never saw her afterward.”’ 

Marianne stirred, and the doctor rose to look at 
her. Lina’s sweet face was turned toward him, and 
he started back. 

‘* What is the matter?” said Lizzy, rising. 

‘The matter is, my dear young lady, that the 
image of that beautiful child is before me. I have 
wondered why it was that Lina’s face was so fami- 
liar tome, and now I know. How very strange!” 
continued he, gazing at the sleeping girl.’? And 
now, Lizzy, what is still more remarkable, that 
same child told me her name was Lina !”’ 

Lizzy sank on a chair—could this be a clue to the 
poor orphan’s origin? Once more she arose and 
stood beside the bed contemplating the unconscious 
Lina, and then beckoning to her companion to seat 
himself, she communicated what she knew of that 
simple, humble history—Lina Franklin’s life. The 
doctor listened attentively, but shook his head. To 
what could this lead? What could they discover 
on so slight a circumstance? And he advised Lizzy 
to be silent, and not disturb her friend’s happiness 
by exciting hopes that might never be realized. 

Lizzy knew better than to do that; but her ac- 
tive, ingenious mind was ever at work after this 
night. Little Marianne recovered, and they pro- 
ceeded to town, to arrange the house for the arrival 
of the travelers, who were expected the following 
week. And the household clock was wound and in 
motion before Mrs. Ashton, with all her manage- 
ment, could have accomplished half the work; but 
with two such heads as Lizzy’s and Lina’s there 
was method and no madness, and the housekeeper 
declared that ‘things never went so swiftly or so 
smoothly with the madam to overlook them.” 

‘‘T am di lighted with your daughter, Miss Eliza- 
beth, my dear Mrs. Ashton,”’ said Miss Folderol, 
a few days after their arrival. ‘Perfectly de- 
lighted !” 

‘‘T rejoice to hear it,’ replied the lady, conde- 
scendingly. ‘‘ Eiizabeth is an excellent good girl.” 

«“ And that Miss Franklin—that chaming protégé 
of hers—she is a very well behaved young girl,”’ 
continued Miss Folderol, scarcely heeding Mrs. 
Ashton’s observation. ‘I am much pleased with 
her deference to the family. It is a mark of her 
discretion. Said I to her, Miss Franklin, said I, 
this morning, when I met her on the stairs. But 
she stopped me directly. Said she, Miss Folderol, 
said she, will you be kind enough to call me Lina? 
I was really pleased to observe how readily people 
take tome. I was telling James Henry Smith one 
day of my numerous friends, and said he, Dora, said 
he, every one that knows you must love you! They 
must be proud, said he, to know you, said he! 
Proud !”’ And the little old maid drew herself up— 
not very high, to be sure, but she was satisfied that 
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in so doing she added materially to her dignity, if 
not to her height, and her end was accomplished. 
Mrs. Ashton perfectly understood Lina’s request, 
and was pleased to see how little she expected to 
become of more importance in her present position. 
And she resolved to grant the children’s petition to 
remain with the family for a month at least, instead 
of sending them off immediately to Greenvale, as 
she had intended. Besides, Lina would do admirably 
to keep Miss Folderol company during the evenings, 
for her interminable clatter had become intolerable 
to herself and daughters, and they began to form 
plans for her departure almost as soon as they arrived. 
But Miss Folderol had no idea of leaving, and re- 


fused all their offers to assist her in discovering her 1 


friend, Mr. Killduff, with her usual urbanity. 

“Dear Maria! do you think that I could leave 
your amiable mamma and papa so soon? I would 
be ungrateful, indeed, after all their kindness, not to 
remain some time in the same house with them. 
I do not wish to compliment myself, my sweet girl, 
but I know how much use a person of my dispo- 
sition can be in a place like this. Now, for instance, 
I am always in the parlor, and when your friends 
call, I can be useful in entertaining them pleasantly 
until you are ready to descend. And Elizabeth 
Amelia used to say, I declare, Dora, said she, I 
never have seen, said she, any one do the honors, 
said she, as you do, said she. Itis a pleasure, said 
she, to have you do it, said she; and I often pause 
at the door to listen, said she, before I enter. And 
she would kiss me, the dear rogue, with such true 
affection. Ah! there are few such darling creatures 
as Elizabeth Amelia and her sister, my beloved 
Saffy. You only, my dear Maria, with your ami- 
able mamma and Serena, remind me of them.”’ 

This intelligence was very affecting in one way 
to Miss Dora Folderol, and equally so in another 
to Maria. Her mother’s interesting acquaintance 
seemed a fixture, and when she thought of her re- 
ception days, when the season began, and her sovrées— 
her probably overfilled opera-box, and Mrs. Ashton’s 
delightful petits sowpers after their return, she shud- 
dered at the idea of poor little Miss Folderol among 
her fashionable friends and admirers. 

‘How you ever took sucha fancy to her, mamma, 
is really incomprehensible,” said Serena, as they 
rolled away from the door one morning, on a shop- 
ping excursion. “I am positively disgusted with 
her now.” 

‘If I mistake not, you were the first to propose 
the invitation I gave her,”’ said Mrs. Ashton, coldly. 
“Her high-toned acquaintances dazzled you before 
they did me, as Maria will also acknowledge.” 

Maria laughed, and said her sister was “‘ cornered”? 
completely, and there was no escape for her at all. 
Serena pouted, and putting her glasses to her eyes, 
remained silent, looking out of the carriage for the 
rest of the drive through the busy streets. 

And Lizzy and Lina sat at home enjoying them- 
selves in a delightful téte-4-téte, while Miss Fol- 
derol wrote to her friends. A ring at the bell was 





heard, but as the servants had their orders, neither 
of the friends heeded it, when, to their surprise, in 
walked Dr. Lewis, followed by a gentleman whose - 
appearance was what Serena would have called 
‘remarkably striking.’”? That he was remarkably 
handsome Lizzy saw very well, but her old friend 
gave her no time to think for the present. 

** No reception to-day, says Smith; but I told him 
that all days are alike to physicians—and here I am. 
My nephew—Mr. Hyde,” continued the doctor, pre- 
senting him to both the girls, and seating himself by 
Lina, who blushed deeply, as she found herself, for 
the first time, in the presence of strangers in Mrs. 
Ashton’s parlor. 

* How do you do, my dear young lady, since our 
last meeting? I hope Marianne has not frightened 
you any more with her attempts at providing for 
herself. The little imp! I ought to have thrashed 
her myself for it.” 

“T think she is thoroughly cured of any such acts 
of independence,”’ replied Lina, smiling. ‘‘ Marianne 
prefers wisely enough privation to punishment— 
for so she persists in calling your regular doses 
throughout her illness.” 

**T beg pardon,” said Mr. Hyde to Elizabeth, with 
a graceful bow, “* what were you saying—I did not 
exactly understand.” 

Lizzy smiled as she repeated her remark, for she 
saw that in his admiration of Lina’s beauty he had 
forgotten to listen to her; and the low, musical 
tones of the young girl’s voice had never before 
seemed so sweet to her ears as on that day, when, 
for once in her life, Lina Franklin was placed on au 
equality with the daughters of Mrs. Ashton. But 
Lizzy’s pleasure was not of long duration, for Lina 
arose and left the room as soon as an opportunity 
presented itself. She was too proud to act in Mrs. 
Ashton’s absence as she would ‘hot do in her pre- 
sence. She never expected to move among her 
friends as one of them; and it was seldom that Lma 
ever approached the parlors, knowing how unwel- 
come, how unwarrantable would be the liberty. 
Fortunate for her was her exit, for Mrs. Ashton 
arrived a few moments later with her daughters in 
an excellent humor, which was increased, too, at 
sight of Mr. Hyde and his uncle; and never had 
Maria and Serena appeared soamiable. The secret 
was a simple one—they had been invited to take a 
part in a set of tableaux preparing for the next week 
at Mrs. Pennington’s, whose very nod was a stamp 
of fashion and position ; and already a part of their 
costumes had been purchased, that no time at least 
could be lost in their preparations 

“Why, Edgar, did I not hear something about 
your appearance in Mrs. Pennington’s tableaux?” 
said his uncle, turning to him. ‘Was there not a 
conversation at breakfast between you and your 
aunt about it?” 

Mr. Hyde laughed—he had such a pleasant laugh, 
such a rare smile, that Serena was wild with ad- 
miration. ‘ You certainly did hear us speaking of 
tableaux, my dear sir, for my aunt gave me a mes- 
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sage from Mrs. Pennington this morning; but I am 
surprised that you heard it, for at the time you were 
reading, and such sublunary things rarely ever 
attract your notice. I was requested to take the part 
of Captain Smith in the tableau of Pocahontas 
saving his life.” 

‘*And I am to be Pocahontas,’ cried Serena. 
‘¢ How very remarkable and pleasant !”’ 

Mr. Hyde bowed—nothing could give him more 
pleasure than to owe his life to Miss Ashton’s inter- 
position. And again that bright smile lit up his ex- 
pressive countenance, helping Lizzy to read in her 
way the character of its owner. Gentle, yet very 
firm, thought she—full of intellect—indifferent—until 
roused to action by something startling, and then 
allenergy. Her father laughed heartily when she 
told him of her attempts as physiognomist, but she 
declared herself satisfied, and assisted her sisters 
with their costumes and positions until she taught 
Serena a very good attitude, and held the watch 
while she practiced it. 

Lina was detained until Serena’s Indian dress was 
made, and Maria fully equipped as a magnificent Cir- 
cassian. She was then dispatched to Greenvale with 
the children, and Miss Folderol kindly invited to ac- 
company her, that she might see Mrs. Ashton’s 
pretty country-place. But she deferred accepting 
until the tableaux were over! Maria grew sullen— 
Serena furious—and their mother nervous. Lizzy 
laughed—she could not help enjoying the scene, and 
wondering what they would do. Miss Folderol 
was not, of course, included in Mrs. Pennington’s 
invitation, as she had been purposely kept out of the 
way; and what excuse could they offer for bring- 
ing with them so original a piece of humanity 
among her very select coteries ? , 

Miss Folderol herself perceived an unwillingness 
to enjoy her society, and threw out sundry hints 
concerning her beloved friends at the North. 

‘**[ have always been in the habit of considering 
myself welcome wherever my friends went—it is 
not often that J have ever wanted an invitation to 
any place. Miss Maria’s dress would have been 
but a poor thing without my assistance—without my 
cameos. But we must expect nothing else ;’’ and 
Miss Folderol laughed a little scornful laugh that 
was exciting. ‘Oh! my uncle—my sainted uncle ! 
has it come to this, indeed! Come, my dear,”’ and 
she seized Lizzy’s arm, “‘come and gaze with me 
upon his venerated features; come! yow at least 
have never seen him!’’ Miss Folderol seemed to 
think the fact of her having shown her precious 
miniature to the rest of the family additional aggra- 
vation to their slight; and poor Lizzy went through 
the ceremony with as much sympathy as she could 
muster for the occasion. This calmed the little 
soul for awhile, but she was very cold and haughty 
to the family, making herself as disagreeable as pos- 
sible whenever she spoke. 

To Mrs. Ashton’s great surprise she received a 
note from Mrs. Pennington, apologizing for “ her 
carelessness in not ascertaining whether there were 





any members of her family besides those she had 
seen. Mr. Hyde had mentioned a young lady who 
was with Mrs. Ashton, and she begged her accept- 
ance of an invitation for her friend.”’ 

Mrs. Ashton wondered how Mr. Hyde came to 
be so considerate, as he seemed rather to endure 
Miss Folderol than to admire her; but it settled 
matters, as she said, and the girls must put up with 
her presence this once at least. The object of all 
this contention was triumphant, indeed! “ She was 
glad to see that others appreciated at a glance her 
claims to the highest of every thing’’—and she talked 
so much, that Mrs. Ashton was dazzled a second 
time by her former grandeur in the palmy days of 
her beloved relative. 

** You see, my dear girls,” said she, ‘‘ how readily 
I sacrifice myself to your prejudices. This poor 
girl, whom you dislike, can easily be made happy 
by our means, and yet you are both unwilling to go 
with her. I had made up my mind to accompany 
your father as a matter of course ; and it would have 
given me much more pleasure to do so. But now, 
I relinquish my own plans to please you, and intend 
going first with Maria and Serena, while Lizzy and 
Miss Folderol follow us together, It is due to her 
that she should be presented by your father, as the 
head of the family—and he will take charge of her 
and Lizzy.” 

“T thank you kindly, my dear Eveline,’’ said Mr. 
Ashton, coming in as she concluded her speech ; 
* but, allhough I am willing to oblige you in all things, 
I must decline the honor of presenting Miss Dora to 
Mrs. Pennington without the protection of your 
countenance. I will go with you and your interest- 
ing protégé, but not alone. You make an Atlas of 
me; but hereafter, in such cases, please suit the 
burden to the back.”’ 


eee 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Chacun a son gout. 


Mrs. Pennington was too well-bred to allow a 
certain feeling of surprise to be perceptible in her 
reception of Mrs. Ashton’s friend; and, as Miss Fol- 
derol had the rare virtue of dressing herself in very 
good taste, Serena was soon pacified into good hu- 
mor, and advised Maria to look less sullen as they 
approached to speak to their hostess. As for Lizzy, 
she came tripping behind them, pleased, as usual, 
with every body and every thing; and, with easy 
self-possession, recognized her acquaintances as she 
passed. Mrs. Pennington welcomed her with a flat- 
tering smile, and held out her hand. 

‘Do come and sit by me,’ said she, ‘until all 
these good people assemble, and help me to notice 
them. Here, too, is a gentleman that is dying to 
see you, and praises you @ faire l’envie of all 
the young ladies in the room,” and she beckoned to 
Mr. Hyde, who stood at a little distance behind 
her. 

‘“‘Come here, Mr. Hyde. I begin to think you 
half-mad after this evening. Come, and let Miss 
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Elizabeth Ashton probe your wandering spirits, and 
convince me that ‘ Richard is himself.’ ” 

He sat down by her, after exchanging a smile of 
significance with Mrs. Pennington. 

“T understand you perfectly,” said he; “and, for 
the disappointment I have just received, Miss Ash- 
ton’s presence alone consoles me. I intend to sit by 
her and forget it. I see Mr. and Mrs. Ashton—are 
your sisters here this evening? I know they will 
be ; but, do they intend to show themselves before 
the tableaux commence ?”’ 

‘*There they are,’ said Elizabeth, pointing to 
them, ‘and there is Miss Folderol, who owes her 
present pleasure to you.”’ 

‘* To me!” exclaimed he, with an astonished air. 
“You are surely giving praise where none is 
due.” 

* Not at all. It is to your consideration in re- 
minding Mrs. Pennington of her stay with us that 
Miss Folderol is indebted for an invitation this even- 
ing. Do you begin to remember, now ?”’ 

He was silent for a few moments, and then turned 
to her with a smile that puzzled her. 

** 1 do remember telling Mrs. Pennington that you 
had a friend with you, but I—”’ 

“Come, Lizzy,’’ said Maria, catching her hand, 
“we are going to dress. Captain Smith, where are 
your regimentals, sir?” 

And Lizzy was hurried away to the dressing- 
room, soon forgetting Mr. Hyde’s slight confusion 
of manner, and the disappointment for which she 
had consoled him in her anxiety to assist and please 
her friends. Fortunately for her, Mrs. Ashton had 
brought Cherie with her, and the cotffures were 
satisfactory to all parties—her skill being indisputa- 
ble; and, moreover, she had been studying costumes 
as well as the rest, for this very important occasion. 
She was as much au fait to every item of the 
dresses as Maria herself, and pushed back Ada Pen- 
nington’s maid with an air of disdain, when she 
found that she could not cotffer a la sauvage. 

A long, spacious apartment below stairs had been 
prepared, and a stage erected, on which was placed 
a large gilded frame, covered with a thin gauze. 
Behind it were hung dark crimson draperies, and on 
one side a flood of light was falling, while the rest 
of the apartment was comparatively dark. The cur- 
tain was lowered as soon as the company began to 
assemble; a clever artist had been employed to 
group the young people behind it; and, when it rose 
at length, a murmur of admiration ran through the 
crowd. 

The effect was beautiful, indeed, and Serena made 
a splendid Pocahontas. Her dress was of the rich- 
est material, on which were fastened beads of every 

hue and description. Her arms were covered with 
gold and jeweled bands, and the attitude so well 
suited to show off her fine form, that nothing could 
have given greater satisfaction. Lizzy felt quite 
rewarded for her patience, as she watched the pic- 
turesque grace of the sometimes wngraceful Poca- 
hontas, and Mrs. Ashton wondered whether the 
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handsome captive over whom she leaned would 
ever become so in reality. Mr. Hyde in plain dress 
was charming enough, certainly; but, in his uni-. 
form, and reclining with his arms bound behind him, 

was a very dangerous person to susceptible young 
ladies. Powhattan, who was an ardent admirer of 

Serena, had very much the appearance of being in 
earnest as he pointed to his intended victim; and 
Ada Pennington, gorgeously attired as an Indian 
squaw, stood by, literally covered with jewels, fea- 
thers, bugles, and shells. 

The whole tableau was exquisite; and, at Mrs. 
Pennington’s request, was loudly excored. She en- 
tered heart and soul into the amusements of the 
evening, and looked triumphant at the success of her 
young friends. The audience was a very excited 
one, and the actors increased their efforts to please 
at each tableau. Maria, as the favorite of the ha- 
rem, leaned back on a divan, blazing with jewels; 
while at her feet knelt a slave, a young and beautiful 
creole, presenting her a casket of gems, in which 
sparkled a parure of diamonds belonging to Mrs. 
Pennington—who resolved to have quite as much re- 
ality asshow. There was no tinsel among the gaily- 
dressed groups—she had chosen them from among 
the very set to whom expense, she knew, was no- 
thing, and her idea was fully carried out. 

There were eight tableaux, equally supported by 
different people, and the last, though the simplest, 
was a lesson in itself. Faith, Hope, and Charity by 
three beautiful girls, whose white dresses became 
their youth even more than splendor. Hope, lean- 
ing on her silver anchor, with her eyes raised to 
heaven, seemed to point upward with persuasive 
authority ; and two lovely children caressing Charity 
increased the interest of the whole. Compliments 
were poured upon the gratified hostess ;,and, at her 
request, the costumes were retained for the rest of 
the evening, so that she had quite an impromptu 
fancy ball. 

The most delightful band of music was enlivening 
the brilliantly-lighted parlors with strains that forced 
one to dance malgré sot, and Mr Hyde secured the 
fair Pocahontas for the first quadrille—her Circassian 
sister for the second. He then sought Lizzy, who 
was standing with Miss Vitray, the lovely creole al- 
already mentioned, and claimed her as his next 
partner. 

«Now tell me what you two are talking about,” 
said he, with his irresistible smile. ‘I disturbed a 
pleasant ¢éte-d-téte, and I beg admission as a third, 
besides a continuance of your conversation.”’ 

‘A modest request, truly!’’ said Miss Vitray, 
laughing. ‘Shall we grant it, Lizzy ; or punish his 
audacity by a refusal? Is it not encouraging vanity 
to let him believe himself such a persuasive per- 
son?” 

‘Oh, if we had been discussing matters of import- 
ance, I should punish him by all means; but as 
what we were saying cannot interest him much, we 
may as well admit him as a third, and make use of 
him by asking his advice.” 
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‘‘ Nay, now you flatter my vanity, indeed!” cried 
he, ‘‘if you intend to get my advice. [ was begin- 
ning to feel very humble; but am quite elated, after 
hearing your intention with regard to my judg- 
ment.” 

‘‘ How high he soars!” cried Lizzy, in the same 
tone. What shall we do, Adele, to ‘lure this tassel 
gentle back again?’ ”’ 

“Tell him the truth, immediately,”’ returned she. 
‘‘He will soon fall from his high estate, when he 
finds that we were only speaking of a defect in one 
of the tableaux this evening—a defect we wished to 
remedy before the next representation.” 

‘Tell it to me then,”’ said he, gaily. 
triumphant at the honor you confer in consulting 


*T am still 


me !” 
‘‘ How very provoking he is,’”? said Miss Vitray 


again. ‘ Tell him, Lizzy—I have no patience with 
him. My only comfort is in knowing how disap- 


pointed he will be.”’ 

‘We think,”’ said Lizzy, “ that if there were two 
or three more figures in the Indian scene, it would 
improve it. Two squaws, for instance, behind Miss 
Pennington, less splendidly attired, and more chiefs 
around Powhattan.” 

“You are right,” said Mr. Hyde; “the tableau 
will be doubly beautiful from your suggestion: and 
[ will promise you the finest of Indian chiefs, if Miss 
Ashton will take a part in our next exhibition, and 
persuade a friend of hers to do the same.” 

“Who?” inquired Lizzy, mischievously, for she 
began to see a faint light before her. ‘ Do you want 
little Miss Folderol for a squaw ?”’ 

‘She would make a very proper one,” said he, 
drily. ‘But I do not mean Miss Folderol either.”’ 

‘* Mr. Hyde—do you not dance ?”’ said Mrs. Pen- 
nington, as she passed them. ‘‘ You have but one 
chance before supper. There, Lizzy, my dear, that 
is the prettiest waltz I ever heard. You are for- 
tunate !”” 

And thus ended the conversation about a change 
in the grouping of their next living pictures; for, 
after the waltz, supper was announced, and they 
managed to place themselves, very comfortably, by 
the side of little Miss Folderol. She was delighted, 
of course, as she deemed it intentional, and in- 
stantly poured forth a volley of thanks to poor Mr. 
Hyde, who remained the picture of resignation 
throughout it all. 

“ Now, Mr. Hyde, I’ve caught you at last! I de- 
termined to thank you for your kindness in remind- 
ing Mrs. Pennington of me. Said I, Mrs. Ashton, 
said I, I must thank him! Kind, considerate man, 
said I! He knew what right I had to see the first 

_ of every thing, said I—he saw it at a glance, said I. 
As James Henry said, ‘they should be proud, Dora, 
proud,’ said he, ‘to have you,’ said he.—James 
Henry Smith, I mean, one of my dear friends at the 
North. He married Elizabeth Amelia Duffy, a 
charming lovely girl! Her father was such a perfect 
gentleman. Thank you—you’re very kind.” 

Mr. Ashton was placing a plate of gumbo before 








her, advising her to try it, as it was very fine. And 
her mouth was stopped for awhile. 

‘‘How well your father looks to-night,’’ she be- 
gan once more. ‘Ah! he puts me in mind of my 
dear uncle. Mr. Ashton’s features are, perhaps, 
more delicate than my uncle’s; but he had such an 
air of refinement! He looked the—the—the gentle- 
man, among the highest in the land, and his place 
was always, of course, with them.” 

** Miss Folderol, you are not eating!” cried Mr. 
Hyde. “What can I get to tempt your appetite ?’’ 
And he placed a plate by her that was substantially 
filled, in case of another outbreak of eloquence from 
her lips. 

** Will you be at home to-morrow, if I beg it as an 
especial favor,”’ said he to Lizzy, endeavoring once 
more to take advamfage of the respite granted him. 
‘**T have promised you an Indian chief, and must in- 
troduce a friend of mine to your notice: more than 
a friend—a cousin, whom I recommend to you, par- 
ticularly.” 

Lizzy bowed an assent, and expressed her willing- 
ness to receive any friend of Mr. Hyde’s with 
pleasure: a relative would, of course, be next to 
himself. 

*“‘How obliging you are!” cried he, laughing 
**7’m sure [ ought to consider myself peculiarly for- 
tunate, and date our acquaintance as one of the 
happy events of my life. My uncle had talked to 
me incessantly of his favorites at Mr. Ashton’s; but 
I did not expect to be as much gratified as he was ut 
the very first onset. Do you believe me? for you 
look incredulous.” 

Lizzy hesitated, and smiled; but replied, as soon 
as she met his eye— 

‘You look sincere enough to be believed, Mr. 
Hvde, and I must acquit you of flattery. Yet I do 
not see why you should not like me after all,’’ and 
she laughed; ‘“‘as I have always exerted myself to 
play the agreeable to Dr. Lewis’s nephew, as a mat- 
ter of course. He had threatened me with a spell 
of illness and a druggist’s bill, if I did not make my- 
self as charming as possible.’’ 

Mr. Hyde looked pleased. Lizzy’s gay frankness 
set him at his ease immediately. He had read Mrs. 
Ashton’s wishes at a glanee; and, fearing a miscon 
struction of his intentions with regard to Serena and 
Maria, had felt disappointed in his anticipated enjoy- 
ment of Lizzy’s society. It was not vanity, but his 
quick penetration had fathomed her mother’s am- 
bition; and, though his generous spirit quickly ex- 
onerated Lizzy and her sisters from participating in 
Mrs. Ashton’s views, he now gave himself up with 
unmingled pleasure to Lizzy’s conversation. She 
seemed to understand him so much better than others 
—she was so free from affectation, so quick and cle- 
ver, that he began to think her the most charming 
of her prettier and more dazzling companions, and 
managed always to secure her for a partner during 
more than one quadrille, whenever they met in the 
gay winter season of the crescent city. Mrs. Ash- 
ton regretted this decided preference for Lizzy—for 
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it developed itself before Mrs. Pennington’s tableaux 
—but she was soon consoled; for, before the even- 
ing was over, Mr. Denton, the jealous Powhattan, 
had offered himself to Serena, and was accepted. 
The dangerous Mr. Hyde, the magnificent Poca- 
hontas, and Mr. Pennington’s delightful champagne, 
had determined him that there was no time to lose; 
and, when she took his arm, he conducted his fair 
one into the conservatory, where a single lamp was 
shedding its soft light over the bright exotics, and 
declared himself the slave of her charms—unable to 
live without her. Serena could not doom him to 
death so unnecessarily ; and, when he placed her 
shawl around her, as the company dispersed, a whis- 
pered request to call on Mr. Ashton in the morning 
was graciously granted. 

Mrs. Ashton was auz anges when Serena com- 
municated this important fact on their return home, 
and prepared her husband to answer becomingly. 
Maria only sneered at her sister: for she could not 
forgive this trespassing upon her birthright; but 
Lizzy kissed her kindly, and went to bed, wonder- 
ing how any one could love a dull man like Mr. 
Denton, with light hair, light eyes, and a great 
scarcity of ideas. But even Serena fell asleep afier 
all the excitement, and Lizzy could not be expected 
to do less; so the morning arrived in good time, and 
no one felt their faculties impaired by the late hours 
or the fatigue, and another day began. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Rich was the son in brass, and rich in gold, 
Not blest by nature with the charms of face. 

Mr. Denton drove up to the door in a buggy with 
two splendid grays, and Serena felt more in love 
than ever, as she looked from her window upon her 
future property. She pictured herself the mistress 
of an establishment worthy these noble steeds, and 
her heart expanded toward their master, as they 
pawed the ground in front of the door. 

Mr. Denton asked for Mr. Ashton—was ushered 
into the library, and walked about examining the 
books with a knowing air. He shook hands with 
his intended’s father, and formally demanded her 
hand, prefacing the request with an account of the 
flattering permission he had received to do so, and 
proceeded to settlements. 

He was surprised at Mr. Ashton’s liberality—he 
had not expected any thing with the fair hand he 
coveted, end was really sincere in saying so. He 
was equaliy liberal with regard to the arrangements 
for pin money, ete., and seemed to think himself 
and Serena fortunate people on the whole. He 
again shook hands with Mr. Ashton, asked for his 
congratulations, and sat down to wait for his chosen 
bride. 

She soon made her appearance, and repeated, at 
his request, the assurance of his love and her hap- 
piness thereat. He was enraptured as she timidly 
avowed her preference a second time, and a mag- 
nificent solitaire, placed on the mystic finger, com- 





— 
pleted her satisfaction. He pressed her to fix an 
early day ; and having arranged this beforehand with 
her mother, she appointed it with becoming con- 
fusion. Altogether, the affair went off very well— . 
Serena was as much in love as it was in ber nature 
to be—and so was Mr. Denton. So no one had a 
right to complain of his stupidity, or her taste; and 
thus Mr. Ashton comforted himself, when he escaped 
a second interview in the hall, as his son-in-law 
passed through. 

Mrs. Ashton was, as she informed Mr. Denton, 
gratified at her daughter’s choice, and in a tearful 
voice, that really sounded quite natural, gave him her 
blessing, and entreated him to make this beloved 
child happy; to remember the delicate flower he 
‘was about to transplant into a different soil. She did 
not mention what a nice soil she thought it would 
be, for she was satisfied that it was a rich one—but 
persuaded Serena’s pink-faced lover that she was 
making a mournful sacrifice of her maternal feelings 
in bestowing upon him this precious boon. He was 
much affected, and assured her of his devotion to 
his lovely betrothed, his pride in all this affection 
lavished. upon her. He would make it the study of 
his life to supply the place of these sacred ties, 
severed for his sake, and concluded by asking per- 
mission to drive her on the shell-road in the even- 
ing, and join the party at the opera on their return. 

“You know, dear madam,” said he, with an 
attempt at archness, ‘‘ that many brides-elect object 
to be seen with their lovers in public. For this 
reason I ask your permission to accompany you 
now, that hereafter all ceremony between us may 
be at anend. I can scarcely think that my sweet 
Serena will deprive us both of the delightful enjoy- 
ment of each other’s society.” 

‘Of course not,”’ replied Mrs. Ashton, smiling; 
‘“ convention would be cruel, indeed, if it exacted 
such sacrifices! Serena will be most happy to go 
with you, and I can safely swear that yow will be 
“the public” to her at the opera this night. I need 
not assure you of a welcome from myself, and, in- 
deed, from every member of my family from this 
time forward, as you have carte blanche to come at 
all hours, and be as one of us—at home.” 

What more could Mr. Denton want? Was this 
not appreciating his worth—his importance? He had 
seen Mr. Hyde pass the door as he sat in conference 
with Serena’s mother. He had borre away the 
prize in triumph, and could look at all the world 
come by with perfect complacency, and waited 
longer in hopes that the visitor up stairs would be 
down in time to see his affectionate adieux to his 
companion. But in vain; Mr. Hyde was not build- 
ing castles for the fair Serena—he was chatting 
merrily with Elizabeth, having heard with pleasure 
that all the ladies were engaged excepting her, and 
begged to be excused. 

‘«T dare say that I am very impertinent,’’ said he, 
as he advanced to meet her, “for I have no right to 
expect admittance after your fatigues last night. 
But you made me a promise, however rash you 
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may now consider it, that you would receive me, 
and me voter.” 

«* You need never apologize to me on that score,”’ 
replied Lizzy, with a smile. ‘I am never in bed 
after six o’clock, whatever my dissipation; and I 
rather rejoice when I can get a pleasant companion 
to help me while away the morning. You know 
we began our friendship last night, and vowed sin- 
cerity from henceforward.” 

‘Your palace of truth, since you are so kind, must 
be a different one from the generality,” said Mr. 
Hyde, bowing. ‘I conclude that you think it high 
treason ever to make truth disagreeable, and judge so 
from your way of making it so pleasant, allowing 
me to believe that you are willing to be interrupted 
by an unsociable animal like myself.”’ 

“ Nay, if you avow yourself an ‘unsociable ani- 
mal,’ I shall retract my words. But you are only 
calumniating yourself, I am sure. Are you not 
fond of society, or do you merely tolerate it ?”’ 

“Of some society—yes,”’ replied he, with a smile 
that was not to be mistaken. ‘ But my aunt is con- 
tinually chiding me for my tardiness in accepting 
invitations here and there—my preference for seat- 
ing myself in my stall, and listening to the opera, to 
the more fashionable way of standing near a box of 
beauties and interrupting others with attempts at 
conversation. I assure you that I pay my devoirs 
to every lady in the house that I know; and yet I 
am called a stupid, ungallant, and selfish fellow.” 

“Aunts are privileged,” said Lizzy. ‘They 
never spare nephews and nieces; but I must confess 
that you have an undeniable right to your stall 
while the music is going on. I can sympathize 
with your fancy for hearing it unmolested, and often 
envy you gentlemen the possession of comfortable 
little corners, where you can do as you please.”’ 

‘J shall repeat all this to my aunt, depend upon 
it, Miss Ashton! Yours is high authority, and] feel 
much braver, thus armed. Consider me your 
grateful servant hereafter. I feel that I am not so 
stupid aprés tout.” 

‘** And I shall have to encounter a volley of epithets 
from my dear Mrs. Lewis in consequence. She 
will accuse me of encouraging her dutiful nephew 
in disobedience.” 

**Well, she has another to console her. I had 
intended to introduce my cousin Lewis to you this 
morning, but found, on coming down to breakfast, 
that he had flown to Carrolton in pursuit of a bouquet 
for some tyrannical fair, having made a vow to de- 
liver it at a certain hour, in consequence of a chal- 
lenge between them as to which could produce the 
finest flowers—Lewis or another unfortunate that 
happened to be present. Lewis is generally so re- 
served and shy among ladies, that I rejoice at his 
opportunity for improving, before I bring him to 
you ; aad if you do not like him, I shall be the most 
unhappy and disappointed of mortals.’ 

She laughed, and called his attention to a vase of 
beautiful flowers upon the table. 

“ See there, Mr. Hyde! I dare boast of my own 





things sometimes. These come from Greenvale— 
every morning Lina sends me a gift like this, gathered 
and arranged by her own sweet hands.”’ 

‘You may well be proud of them,’ said he, 
stooping to examine the fragrant jessamine that 
formed the centre. ‘ And pray, what is Greenvale? 
And where ?” 

* Oh! that is the name of our place in the country ; 
the prettiest spot in the world, of course, and an 
Eden of flowers. Tell Dr. Lewis I give you a 
ticket of admission for his next visit there. He oc- 
casionally drives out to see the children, who are 
fixtures in the country for pure air and exercise.”’ 

**Do you ever ride on horseback?’ asked he, 
rising to take his leave.” 

‘Certainly! I am very fond of the independent 
feeling I have when Zuleika carries me along a 
smooth road. She seems to know exactly how her 
mistress loves to be beyond control at times.”’ 

“Then will you allow me to introduce a kindred 
spirit to Zuleika, and come to-morrow on Cham- 
pagne, to beg your society for some miles at ‘least? 
This is such delightful weather to ride!” 

‘Come, by all means,” said Lizzy, laughing 
‘‘and I shall be happy to show Champagne and his 
master the way to Greenvale.’’ 

And Mr. Hyde dreamed that there might be a 
fairer plant there, than even the bright, fresh flowers 
he had so much admired. 


CHAPTER X. 


This gentleman can tell you, ’t was he enveloped the 
affair to me. Tue RIva.s. 

“Tn the name of common sense, Edgar, who on 
earth was that funny little woman in Mrs. Ashton’s 
box last night?”? asked Mrs. Lewis of her nephew, 
as she poured out his coffee. ‘Mrs. Pennington 
laughingly told me that she wasa protégé of yours, 
for you had been pressing in your entreaties that 
she would make an exception in her favor for the 
tableauz, and invite one more than she had ex- 
pected.”’ 

‘‘ The iady you saw last night is a friend of Mrs. 
Ashton’s, a Miss Folderol. The one for whom [ 
interested myself is a different person, I assure you. 
A little more sugar, if you please, dear aunt. Two 
lumps.’’? And Mr. Hyde handed his cup with a neg- 
ligent air, expressing his indifference to the subject 
of Mrs. Lewis’ inquiries. 

**Oh, you will not get off so easily, my prince of 
indifference,”’ said she. ‘* Who is the other person, 
over whose beauty you were so enthusiastic? Do 
you know, Lewis?” 

“T do not know myself,’”’ said Edgar, with a 
shrug, ‘and Lewis never saw her.” 

“ And so you will not give us the ‘ perpendicu- 
lars,’ as Mrs. Malaprop says, of all this mystery,” 
said Mrs. Lewis. ‘ Well, I can only tell you that 
Mrs. Pennington suspects you of what you abhor— 
a practical joke,” 

“ Does she, indeed!” cried he, starting; “ then 1 
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must undeceive her as soon as possible. How could 
she suppose, for an instant, that I could ever be vul- 
gar enough to be guilty of such a thing? Let me 
see—this is not her feception day, but I will write 
her a note begging admittance. Will you go with 
me Lewis ?—you owe her a call.”’ 

“ You forget that I cannot take the same liberty 
as you. My acquaintance is of so short a date that 
I must wait until Tuesday to make my visit. But 
I will meet you at the St. Charles, and you will 
show me where I can get a horse that Champagne 
does not despise. I have half-promised Aunt Isabel 
to go with her this morning.”” And Lewis Villars 
turned to her with a smile of affection that she dearly 
prized. 

‘“Ah, there’s my dear, good boy !”? exclaimed 
she; “he does n’t bother us with ‘a chilling mystery 
of mien’ about Miss Folderols. I am going down 
to that wilderness of blouses volantes, the French 
part of the city, to pay my Creole calls, and have 
selfishly persuaded him to help me out with my 
rusty French. My tongue occasionally thickens in 
the midst of the conversation, and | feel like a stupid 
creature when I am positively agreeable.” 

Her husband laughed, and asked her whether age 
was not impairing her intellect at length. She an- 
swered him good-humoredly, telling him to hold his 
tongue—and he went on with his paper. 

Edgar pushed his plate away and went up to 
her. He had a boon to ask, he said would she 
grant it? 

‘‘Saucy fellow!’ said she, as he put his arm 
around her and led her to the window. ‘“ You know 
that with your smile it is impossible for you to be 
refused, You might be as ugly as sin, and I don’t 
say that you are not, but you can go safely through 
the world with your talisman. What do you want 
with me now?” 

He whispered something in her ear. 

‘* Certainly—certainly—whenever you say so, my 
dear Edgar,’’ said she kindly. ‘And I am not to 
mention it until you call on me to make my word 
good. Very well—as you please.” 

He thanked her affectionately, and bidding her 
good-morning left the house with an air of satisfac- 
tion. 

“What did he want, Belle?’’ said the doctor, 
when the door closed on him. ‘Is it any thing in 
which I can assist?” 

‘“‘ By and bye, yes,” said she; ‘but you need not 
seek to make me turn tell-tale. You know [always 
stand up for my rights, and invest your strong sex 
with as much curiosity as ours.” 

“ Attrappe qui peut!’ said Doctor Lewis, laugh- 
ing. ‘Ill see how I offer to do a good action an- 
other time. Wilson, is my buggy at the door? I 
must be off—good-bye, Isabel. I wish you would 
not stand there in the draught—you will take cold, 
my love.’’ 

And he drove off to visit his patients—no respecter 
of reception-days or any thing else that was cere- 
monious, wondering ofien, he said, to what class the 
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doctor belonged. He could not be perfectly polite 
because he had to be so positive—he could never 
allow any thing to affect his feelings, therefore he 
was supposed to be hardened. He could never hesi- 
tate because the physician must be always prompt 
—if he hastened through his visit, he was too care- 
less in his treatment, and he often wished ‘he had 
never seen a dose of physic,’? when weary and worn 
out with fatigue and anxiety, he was denied the 
usual repose which, to the rest of mankind, is utterly 
indispensable. 

‘T am really tired of waiting for you, Ned,” said 
Lewis Villars, as he met his cousin after his aunt 
had dismissed him. ‘You must have found Miss 
Ada charming to-day.”’ 

* T only saw her aunt,” said he, shaking his head, 
‘‘and a fine time I had of it, to be sure! She will 
never let me rest afier the mistake that occurred the 
other night through my means. I wish Miss Fol- 
derol was in Kamschatka !” 

‘‘With all my heart,’ rejoined Lewis, “if you 
will tell me who she is, and what you have done to 
be so teazed—you can’t expect a man to sympathize 
in so much vexation when he is ignorant of the 
cause. I always keep a supply of indignation for 
my friends, but you expect too much, my dear 
fellow.” 

‘*‘ The story is this, Lewis,” said Mr. Hyde, tuk- 
ing his arm and walking slowly on. ‘ The day on 
which my uncle took me to Mr. Ashton’s, there was 
a vision of loveliness in the room when we entered 
that dazzled me completely. She glided out after 
awhile and did not return, but, thinking she was a 
friend perhaps of Miss Elizabeth Ashton, suggested 
to Mrs. Pennington the propriety of sending her also 
an invitation for her soirée. Who, in the name of 
all that is rare in absurdity, do you suppose accepted 
it? That little thing that talked so confoundedly 
loud to poor Denton last night! Now, do you sym- 
pathize with me?” 

‘‘Deeply,’’? was the reply; ‘ particularly if Mrs. 
Pennington mistook her for the ‘ vision of loveli- 
ness.’ I will be as much mortified as you like.” 

‘* And where did yow go this morning ?” 

‘Every where. In the first place my aunt took 
me to see your pretty friend, Miss Vitray, and I did 
my best to talk to her while her mother entertained 
the other ladies. There were two very snuffy-look- 
ing demoiselles of ancient date, besides ourselves, 
who talked in a drawling kind of way about ‘ Du- 
rand,’ but who Durand was, I coald not make out. 
Then we entered a second house, and after sitting 
some time in avery cold room without fire, there came 
in six calico blouses volantés with ladies in them, 
nearly sweeping us away with the flying of their 
gowns. My teeth chattered with the wind they 
raised, and they handed round some sirop naturel 
that nearly stifled me. But here we are at the sta- 
bles, and I want to give, not exactly ‘my kingdom 
for a horse,’ but a fair price for a fair steed, that I 
may not disgrace you in our contemplated ride this 
evening.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The eye’s dark charm ’t were vain to tell, 
But gaze on that of the gazelle, 
It will assist thy fancy well: 
As large, as languishingly dark, 
But soul beamed forth in every spark 
That darted from beneath the lid, 
Bright as the jewel Giamschid. 
Tue Graovr. 

‘Where is Miss Lina,” said Lizzy to the servant 
who held her horse while Mr. Villars assisted her to 
dismount. 

“She is in the garden, ma’am, with Miss Mari- 
anne. Mrs. Daily is in the house, if you wish to 
see her also.” 

“ Certainly—go and call Miss Lina, Sam. Fol- 
low me, gentlemen, if you please,’ and Lizzy led 
the way through the hall into Mrs. Daily’s sitting- 
room. The old lady rose and received them po- 
litely, expressing her pleasure at seeing her favorite 
once more. 

“We miss you very much, my dear,’’ said she. 
‘ Lina is not so cheerful as when you were here last 
summer, but she manages admirably, poor child, to 
keep up her spirits with such a dull old body as I 
am.” 

Lizzy’s heart smote her bitterly—Lina’s little 
notes were always so sprightly that she had fancied 
her quite happy without her presence to enliven the 
monotony of a country life in the winter. She 
looked up at Mr. Hyde—he was standing in the 
middle of the room with his eyes fixed on her. She 
fancied he was reading her thoughts, and coloring 
deeply, begged him to be seated while she sought 
her friend. Mrs. Daily looked at the gentlemen 
with a pleasant smile. 

‘“‘ Lizzy is pained at the idea of Lina’s loneliness, 
but it is no fault of hers, dear child. She would 
remain here quickly enough, but her mother, very 
justly, too, requires her presence in town, where she 
must amuse herself while she can. Life is pleasant 
to the young and happy ; they love the gay world as 
long as youth lasts, poor things! And Mrs. Ashton’s 
house is a very lively one, 1 believe.” 

‘One of the most agreeable houses in the city,” 
said Mr. Hyde, becoming interested in spite of him- 
self. ‘It is scarcely fair to ask if you ever find it 
gay out here, where there are so few to make it 
so.” 

‘“‘Gay—no sir; but often cheerful. The little 
children’s voices are a happy sound, and after Lina 
has finished their lessons in the morning, her young, 
fresh voice breaks out in songs that fill the place 
with music.” 

Lina was, then, a governess! Mr. Hyde smiled 
sadly as he thought of that rare beauty thus “ wast- 
ing its sweetness,’’ and felt a pang of sorrow as he 
turned away. 

Lizzy was at the door with Lina, and he almost 
exclaimed at her loveliness as she entered. Her 
cheek was slightly flushed and her eyes bright with 
some emotion that seemed to affect Lizzy also, but 
she recognized Mr, Hyde with graceful ease, and 
bowed her head as he named his cousin. Lewis 


was startled—this then was the vision that haunted 
poor Edgar and caused the absurd mistake concern- 
ing Miss Folderol ! 

““Mrs. Daily says you are lonely, Lina,” said 
Lizzy, seating herself at her side. ‘You never 
wrote me word of this—you knew how much T 
dreaded it.”’ 

“I miss you, Lizzy, of course—how could it be 
otherwise? But you must not make yourself un- 
happy about me. I[ am not lonely—I have toomuch 
to think of, and send you more messages by the 
flowers every morning than you dream of. I while 
away a half an hour talking to, and arranging them 
as you would like.” 

Mr. Hyde would have given half his fortune to 
have had those dark orbs raised so lovingly to him— 
to have been the one to whom those soft words were 
spoken. 

“You must have many resources within your- 
self,”? said Lewis, drawing his chair nearer. ‘ The 
country cannot be so dull to an industrious mind.” 

‘*T do not think [ have many resources,” said 
Lina, smiling; ‘‘ but I do not find the country sad. 
It agrees with me very well—I am a lonely thing 
and must learn to love solitude.” 

Mr. Hyde’s eyes were fixed on hers—she met his 
look, and blushing deeply, rose and rang the bell. 

‘*You must see Andrew, Lizzy—your mother 
will want news of him. He is looking so well, 
too.” 

Soon after, the child came bounding in, and threw 
himself into Lizzy’s arms, kissing her repeatedly. 

‘* Ah, you naughty Lizzy,” cried he. ‘“ You have 
not been to see us for such a long time! Papa is 
the only one now that loves Marianne and Andrew. 
Lina wants you, too—Lina cries sometimes—she 
says she don’t, but [ see her tears falling when she 
makes believe read.”’ 

Lina’s face crimsoned, and she put her hand on 
the boy’s p.outh. ‘* Now, Andrew must go if he 
cannot be more quiet. He makes Lina ashamed of 
him.” 

“Well, I’ll be good then, Lina;’’ and getting 
down from Lizzy’s lap he went up to Lewis Villars. 
‘Who are you—and who is he ?”’ 

“Come with me and I will tell you,’’ said he. 
And taking his hand he led him away to the front- 
door, mounting him on one of the horses and walk- 
ing down the avenue with his hand on the reins, 

Lizzy went and sat down by Mrs. Daily, and began 
conversing in a low tone. Mr. Hyde drew nearer 
Lina, who sat motionless as a statue, her beautiful 
brow slightly corrugated. She started when he ad- 
dressed her—his voice seemed almost like the arch- 
angel’s to her troubled spirit. 

‘¢ Miss Ashton anticipated so much pleasure from 
her visit to you, that I cannot but feel for the disap- 
pointment she has experienced in finding that you are 
sad. Ido assure you that you are a constant sub- 
ject of her thoughts and conversation.” 

“Dear Lizzy!” said Lina, timidly, ‘she thinks 





too much of me, and I wouid not for worlds have 
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her suppose that I am otherwise than happy. I do 
not know whether I make myself understood, but 
are there not times when our tears will flow at sight 
of a flower—a bird—or else at the sudden recol- 
lection of ‘days gone by?’ ” 

‘‘T understand you perfectly,”’ said he. And this 
time she raised her eyes to his face without confu- 
sion. She was beginning to forget that he was one 
of Mrs. Ashton’s ‘‘fashionable visitors,” a genus 
she had been taught to look upon with fear and 
trembling. ‘ Not that I ever cry myself, as I doubt 
the propriety of such a proceeding’’—and she caught 
the infection of his beautiful smile—‘ but I some, 
times shut myself up that I may think—and nurse 
old memories—or new and pleasing thoughts that 
the society of others would destroy. Is that what 
you mean?” 

‘‘ Precisely,’? was her reply, and Lizzy turned 
with a look of pleasure as she heard that unre- 
strained voice once more. Poor Lina! her timidity 
was painful: After the first moments of perfect 
self-possession with which she greeted strangers, 
the sense of her position seemed to overwhelm her, 
and she would grow pale and nervous. Mrs. Ashton 
and her two eldest daughters had so labored to make 
her understand her situation—her unworthiness to 
be even in their presence—that they had succeeded 
in making her unhappy in any society but Lizzy’s 
and Mr. Ashton’s. Mr. Hyde seemed a different 
person from the rest of the world. She felt en- 
couraged by his gentle manner, and was able to enjoy 
his pleasant remarks and reply to them. 

‘Do you like to teach young ideas ?’’ asked he, 
as Marianne hung fondly on her. ‘I should say 
that you made learning easy from your pupil’s af- 
fection for you.”’ 


“‘T have never stopped to think much about it,” 
said Lina. ‘I have been, however, a happier crea- 
ture since I began with these,’ and she laid her 
hand on the little curly head that rested on her knee, 
‘Cand you must infer that I really like it if that is any 
proof. I think Lizzy’s assistance was of great use 
to me in making it a light task to the children. She 
had such a nice, engaging way of winning them from 
their out-of-door sports.”’ 

‘What do you say, Lina?” said Lizzy, as she 
heard her name. 

‘‘ She is praising you, my dear Miss Ashton; do 
not interrupt her in what seems to give her so much 
pleasure.” And this time Lina blushed at the ex- 
pression of his eyes. ‘‘My cousin has made-one 
friend this evening, he is a happy fellow,’ continued 
Mr. Hyde, as Lewis passed the window. ‘I be- 
speak your attention to the fact, Miss Lizzy— 
remember to put that down on the list of his 
virtues.”’ 

Lewis came in, and after helping to demolish a 
basket of Mrs. Daily’s cake, they proceeded to take 
their leave. 

Mr. Hyde heard Lina whisper to her friend as she 
kissed her—‘ Lizzy, you forget the past! Remem- 
ber your mother, and do not, at least, call for me 
again.” 

He wondered what it could mean, and with one 
more look at that sweet face sprang into the saddle 
and followed his companions. They were not so 
gay on their way back—Lizzy seemed thoughtful— 
Lewis content with riding by her, and his brilliant 
cousin was silent for the greater part of the time, 
only saying occasionally a few words to prevent his 
abstraction from being perceived. 








[Lo be continued 
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HETABEL, 





BY RICHARD HAYWARDE. 





Ture ’s a deep pond hid in yon piney cover, 
That ’s garlanded with rose-blooms wild and sweet, 
Enwreathed with peusile willows, hanging over 
Green, bowery nooks, and many a soft retreat 
Where Hetabel and I did often meet. . 


There the brown throstle sings, there skims the swallow, 
There the blue-budded ash its foliage weaves 

From deep-struck roots broidered with sedge and mal- 
Fair lies the pool beneath its ridgy eves, [low ; 
Blotted with waxen pods and ornate leaves. 


There workless rests the mill! each withered shingle 
Lets through the sun-threads on the knotted floor ; 
There, where the village hinds were wont to mingle, 
Tall weeds upspring, and in the cobwebbed door 
One sees plain written, ‘‘ They shall come no more !”’ 


There the white cottage stands! shadowed and sullen 
Its ruined porch, with fruitless vines o’erclung ; 
In beds and pebbled paths the vagrant mullen 





* 


Tops the rank briars where once musk-roses sprung, 
Heart’s-ease, and slender spires with blue-bells hung. 


There, in that solitude, deserted, lonely, 
Closed in a little Eden of our own, ‘ 
Unvisited, save by the wood-birds, only 
Ourselves (sweet Hetabel and I) alone, 
Our very trysting-place unsought, unknown, 


Wandered ; sometimes beneath the pine’s dark shadow, 
Sometimes at evening when the mill’s thick flume 
Trembled in silver, and the distant meadow 
Was half snow-white, and half hid in sunken gloom, 
Even as our own lives—half joy, half doom. 


Half joy—half doom! the blissful years are faded, 
And the dark, shadowed half is left to me; 

By grief, not time, my scattered hairs are braided 
With silver threads. ‘‘ And Hetabel?’? Ah, she 

Sleeps by her babe beneath the cypress tree! 








THE FOREST OF LE MANS; 


OR THE FRENZY OF FRANCE. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 





Ir was a blazing day in August. For above six 
weeks the earth had been scourged with intolerable 
heat; not a drop of rain had fallen to refresh the 
fading verdure, or swell the channels of the wasted 
rivulets, The meadows and the pasture-lands of 
Brittany were as sere and yellow as the sands of 
the Olonne ; the foliage of the forests had put on, 
two months before their time, the melancholy tints 
of autumn. A few miserable, half-starved cattle 
were to be seen, the only signs of life, panting beneath 
the seanty shelter of the half-denuded trees, or 
standing, fetlock-deep, in the muddy hollows which 
a little while before had been cool ponds and water- 
ing places. No song of birds was to be heard in the 
deserted woodlands; all was sad, solitary, silent. 

From the horizon to the zenith, there was not a 
cloud so large as a man’s hand in the lurid sky, 
which shone with a strange brassy glare, as if the 
light were transmitted through a dusty haze, amid 
which the blood-red sun stood portentous, shorn of 
his beams, yet withering and scorching every thing 
within the sphere of his malign influence. 

Not a breath of wind moved the torpid air—not a 
leaf, not a blade of grass quivered. 

Allthat preserved its green unaltered, over a vast 
tract of country, was the dark prickly furze, patient 
of all extremes of heat or cold, the long sprays of 
the Spanish broom, child of the arid waste, the 
stunted firs which spotted, singly or in clumps, the 
surface of that blasted heath, and the heavy masses 
of almost black pine-forest, which gloomed on the 
level horizon. 

The only sounds were the monotonous and 
droning cry of the field-crickets, and the snapping of 
the seed-pods of the broom, which crackled away 
continually like a pigmy fusillade under the hot 
noontide. Ifthe casual passage of a dull and weary 
ox, or the stealthy tread of the fox, the wild-cat, or 


the wolf of the neighboring forest, disturbed the deep 


dust, which lay six inches deep on the many un- 
fenced roads which meandered through those sterile 
commons, it rose thick and dark, and hung there 
long, fanned away by no breath of air, and immov- 
able as though it were a point of question whether 
the earthy particles, or the atmosphere on which 
they seemed upborne, were the heavier. 

Such was the day, most strange, and most unfit, 
on which it was determined that a royal army, one 
of those stupendous chevawchés of mail-clad men-at- 
arms, numbering thousands upon thousands of high- 
born cavalry, which formed the feudal array—the 
ban and arriere ban of France. 





Charles the Sixth, the unhappy King of France, 
who but twelve years before had mounted the throne 
with auguries so proud and happy, whose gay youth 
had been blessed with visions ominous of great 
glory, even while his mad orgies were making the 
sepulchral vaults of St. Deny’s to resound with re- 
velry and riot, now a king in little more than name, 
betrayed by whom he should most have trusted, 
deserted by his nearest relatives, alone among 
traitors, had resolved at length, resolved when it 
was too late, to assert his royalty and rights, to be 
—no longer seem—a king. 

A few months before an atrocious crime had been 
committed in the streets of Paris, on the holy fes- 
tival of the Féte Dieu, almost within ear-shot of the 
palace, where the intended victim had scarce left 
the presence of the king. ‘This was an attack of 
expiring feudality upon feudal right, traitorously 
made by an arriére vassal on his suzerain’s office, 
within the very palace of his suzerain.’’* 

That was a villainous night attack, a murderous 
ambuscade, executed under the instigation, ifnot by 
the positive orders of the Duke of Brittany, the secret 
enemy of France, and sworn friend of the English. 

The victim of this base outrage was Sir Oliver de 
Clisson, High Constable of France, and the only 
man, perhaps, in all his realm on whom the unfor- 
tunate monar.n could really place reliance; for his 
uncles, the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry, were his 
ill-counsellors at least, and ill-wishers, while his 
own brother, the young and handsome Duke of 
Orleans, recently espoused to the beautiful daughter 
of the Duke of Milan, was neither firm friend, nor 
sure dependence. 

By these men, and by all the secret evil-doers and 
enemies of the king, Clisson was mortally hated, and 
in addition feared. 

‘In France,t he was constable, the king’s sword 
against the barons; in Brittany, on the contrary, he 
was the leader of the barons against the Duke. 
Closely allied to the houses of Anjou and Penthievre, 
he only waited his opportunity to expel this duke, 
and dismiss him to his friends, the English. The duke, 
who knew De Clisson thoroughly, lived in constant 
fear of him, and dreamed only of the terrible man 
with one eye, could never forgive himself for having 
had his enemy within his hands, having held him, and 
not having had the courage to make away with him. 
Now there was one who had an interest in Clisson’s 
death, having every thing to fear from the constable, 


%* Michelet’s History of France, Book VII., Chap. iii. 
f Ibid., Book VIII., Chap. iii. 
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and the house of Anjou. This was an Anquin Jord, 
Pierre du Craon, who, by his theft of the treasures 
of the Duke of Anjou, his master, during his Nea- 
politan expedition, was the cause of his perishing 
_unsuccored. His widow never lost sight of this 
man; and Clisson, the ally of the house of Anjou, 
never met the thief without treating him as he de- 
served. 

‘‘'These two fears, these two hates, came to an 
understanding. Craon promised the Duke of Brit- 
tany to rid him of Clisson. Returning secretly to 
Paris, he entered the city by night—the gates being 
constantly open since the punishment of the Mail- 
lotins. He filled his hotel in the market St. Jean- 
with cut-throats, and here they waited many days 
with doors and windows closed. At last, on the 
13th of June, the Féte Dieu, a grand gala being given 
in the hotel Saint Paul, with jousts, supper, and 
dances, till after midnight, the constable returned 
from it almost alone to his hotel, Rue de Paradis. 
The vast and silent Marais, desert enough now, 
was much more so then; great hotels, gardens, and 
convents being scattered here and there over it. 
Craon stationed himself on horseback, with forty 
bandits, at the corner of the rue St. Catherine. On 
Clisson’s coming up, they extinguished their torches, 
and fell upon him. At first, the constable took it to 
be a freak of the king’s younger brother. But Craon 
would add to death the bitter pang of letting him 
know by whose hand he died. ‘I am your enemy,’ 
he cried, ‘I am Pierre de Craon.’ 

“ The constable, who had no other weapon than 
a small cutlass, defended himself as long as he could, 
but at length a blow on the head felled him, and in 
falling, he luckily struck against a half-open door— 
a baker’s, who was heating his oven, the night being 
far advanced. He had fallen head foremost, half 
into the shop, so that to complete the murder, it 
would have been necessary to enter it. But not 
one of the forty durst alight; and preferring to be- 
lieve that the deed was done, they escaped at full 
gallop through the gate St. Antoine. 

‘The news was instantly brought to the king, 
who had retired to bed. He would not wait to dress, 
but throwing a cloak over him, hurried off without 
waiting for his attendants. He found the constable 
come to himself, and promised that he would avenge 
him, swearing that nothing should ever be more 
dearly paid. 

* Meanwhile, the murderer had secreted himself 
in his castle of Sable au Maine, and then in some 
secret nook of Brittany. The king’s uncles, who 
were overjoyed at the event, and who had some in- 
timation of it beforehand, to put off the king and 
gain time, asserted that Craon was in Spain. But 
the king was not to be deccived; it was the Duke 
of Brittany whom he desired to punish.’’ 

Some time had elapsed since the perpetration of 
the foul deed of assassination, so great was the de- 
sire of the king’s disloyal uncles to shelter the mis- 
creant, whose crime they in sooth regarded as good 

service, and their reluctance to proceed to extre- 


mities against the Duke of Brittany, who was of 
their party, and their good friend. 

But the king was very urgent, and for once re- 
solute in his will, so that nothing could make him 
change it. For he was determined to drive the 
Duke of Brittany from his duchy, and nominate a 
governor over it till his children should be of age, 
that it might be restored to them. And it was of no 
avail, that while the king tarried at Le Mans, his 
uncles caused a letter to be written to him by the 
Lady Islande de Bar, Queen of Arragon, and cousin 
german of the King of France, informing him that 
she had caused to be arrested and detained in prison 
at Barcelona, a French knight, who had come 
thither with a handsome array, intending to pass the 
sea to Naples, and whom she believed to be Sir 
Pierre de Craon. But the king was not to be de- 
ceived, but persisted in his resolve; and his uncles 
could not refuse to accompany the king with their 
vassals, since they were bound in honor to do so; 
the rather that in order ‘‘ to put an end to their re- 
pugnances and delays, he had restored to the Duke 
de Berri that Languedoc, of which he had, on such 
just grounds, deprived him.”’* 

Now, although the king had been, for some time 
past, languishing from the effects of a raging fever, 
from which he was not well recovered, and was, 
moreover, heart-sick with impatience and anger at 
the delays imposed upon him by his traitorous kins- 
men, he would now be held back no longer, nor 
would he listen to any dissuasion, but ordered the 
oriflamme to be unfurled, for that on the morrow he 
would surely march. 

»On the preceding evening he had sent for the 
marshals of his army to his chamber, and ordered 
them to have the men-at-arms ready by early morn 
to march to Angers; ‘‘ For,’’ he added, “‘ we have 
determined never to return from Brittany, until we 
have destroyed the traitors who give us so much 
trouble.’’ 

And in the morning of the terrible and oppressive 
August day which I have described, in the middle 
of the month, when the sun has the greatest force, 
after having heard mass and drunk a cup, the king 
umaounted his horse, and took his way into the forest 
of Mans, accompanied by all the following of his 
realm: his uncles, with their vassals, and all the 
great feudatories of the kingdom, and men-at-arms, 
from Artois, Beauvais, Vermandois, and Picardy, 
and other distant countries; in seeming, a right 
royal host. And yet, for all that, Charles was alone 
with all that glorious following—alone in the midst 
of traitors. The men were about him, by whose 
very hands, or at whose instigation, his constable 
had been attacked and stricken down at his own 
palace-gates—and was it likely that such should be 
over-scrupulous about laying hands on him? 

During the whole of his detention at Mans, the 
king had labored hard at the council, where he had 





_ met more opposition than assistance ; he was feeble 
| both in mind and body, daily attacked by fever fits, 


* Michelet’s France, ut sup. 
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which were increased by any contradiction or fa- 
tigue; and these his counsellors thrust upon him 
daily. No wonder if his intellects were at times 
disordered and obscured—for it would seem they 
would have it so; and the more that they observed 
his looks wild and wandering, or his words strange 
and inconsistent, the more they affronted his desires 
and thwarted him. 

Moreover, he felt, though he gave no inch to the 
feeling, that he was beset with domestic enemies; 
that he was marked out by the men of his own blood, 
by the nobles of his realm, the clergy, the whole 
people, for hatred—perhaps for destruction. ‘“ What, 
however, had he done, to be thus hated by all, he 
who hated none, but rather loved all the world! his 
desires were for the alleviation of his people’s bur- 
thens—at least his heart was good; and this all the 
right-minded knew full well.’ 

In this state of mind and body the young king 
mounted his horse between nine and ten o’clock of 
the morning, and rode forth from Le Mans, followed 
by the whole of his mighty cavalcade, across a wide 
and sandy plain, exposed to the full glare of the 
scorching sun, 

And the dust surged up in dense clouds from be- 
neath the thousands of trampling hoofs, and hung 
fixed in the sweltering and stirless atmosphere, like 
the dread crimson cloud that heralds the deadly 
simoom of the Arabian desert, stifling and almost in- 
tolerable to both man and beast. 

The horses, although traveling at a foot’s pace only, 
literally sprinkled the soil with the sweat that 
streamed from their limbs—the stoutest of the men- 
at-arms could scarcely endure the weight of their 
solid panoply, while the younger and weaker of 
their number fainted from heat, or fell from their 
saddles, overdone by the excess of toil. 

So insufferable, in fact, was the closeness of the 
weather, that it was found utterly impossible, not 
only to march in order, or to preserve any thing like 
regular rank, but even to hold together in compact 
bodies. And consequently, as they were marching 
through a friendly territory, with no enemy within 
many leagues’ distance, and as the country—open, 
level, unincumbered by fences, and traversed by. in- 
numerable roads, or rather tracks, running parallel 
one to the other over the heaths and commons—fa- 
vored such operations, the army subdivided itself 
into various bands, columns, and divisions, each 
under the banner of its own lord or leader, and each 
marching, at its own pleasure, without concert or 
order toward a common point. 

Nor, when the vanguard entered the great wooded 
tract known as the forest of Le Mans, was the case 
materially altered. For, in the first place, the wood- 
land, like the commons, was intersected by numerous 
wood-paths and glades, used by the charcoal-burners; 
and, in the second, except in rare spots, where the 
underwood grew into tangled thickets, or masses of 
large timber-trees had overcrowded the coppice, 
the forest was composed, for the most part, of thin 


straggling underwood, scattered more or less 
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sparsely over barrens overspread with dwarf heather, 
fern and broom, such as offered no impediment to 
the progress of an array so open and loose, not to 
say undisciplined, as that of a chevawché of feudal 
horse. 

Along the principal causeway, only, which ran in 
a direct line across the forest, was the woodland 
dense and continuous; but here, and on either side, 


for a breadth of a quarter of a mile, a dense and al- 


most impenetrable pine-wood still prevailed, with 
tress so tall and shadowy that, at high noon, the road 
was gloomy, and at early evening, dark as mid- 
night. 

At a distance, the deep green shadows of this ave- 
nue seemed to promise something of coolness and 
relief from the hourly-increasing rage of the sun- 
beams, and to it, therefore, the king directed his 
way, followed only by a few of his personal at- 
tendants, and some men-at-arms of his immediate 
guard, 

It is hardly possible, on reviewing the history of 
the singular occurrences which followed, not to 
believe that deep treason was intended on this 
occasion to the unhappy monarch; and that, al- 
though in some degree hideously successful, the 
plans of the conspirators were frustrated, or, at 
least, fell out differently from what they intended, 
since the final consequences of the catastrophe were 
such as could scarcely have been contemplated, and 
were, moreover, too distant and too little certain to 
have been devised aforehand. 

Certain it is, that no advanced party was thrown 
forward—no flankers detached to scour the woods 
on either hand—no  cecautions taken against treach- 
ery or ambuscade, in a place singularly adapted for 
the harbor of lurking assassins, and in an age when no 
place was safe to those in power, and when precau- 
tions, the strictest and most ceremonious, were of 
daily custom. 

No friend, moreover, no man of rank, or council- 
lor with whom he could hold converse, by which to 
while away the weariness of the hot and tedious 
march, or to distract the heavy and distempered 
gloom which weighed on his spirits—accompanied 
him, or was within call. 

It ean hardly be imagined that he was not so left 
alone of set purpose ; so, that whatever might occur 
—and it was probably well known that something 
would occur—there should be no ready aid at hand, 
nor any witnesses. 

So the king rode along, slowly, in gloom—in dis- 
tempered spirits—in dreamy and unsettled mood. 
It must be remembered, that from his childhood he 
had been different from other children, that he had 
ever a strange and visionary turn of mind, that he 
believed himself to have seen visions and have held 
intercourse with things supernatural. 

Hunting the stag some twelve years before in the 
forest of Senlis, he had encountered a miraculous 
deer, which had survived to display the golden col- 
lar with which it had been decorated by Julius 


. Cesar, fourteen centuries ago, to the infant king of 
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Christendom, who was destined, his flattering cour- 
tiers swore, to emulate the glories of the first em- 
peror of Rome. 

From that day the mystic stag had been his chosen 
emblem—from that day the wildest mysticism of oc- 
cult science, of mythical romance, of awful super- 
stition had laid hold of him; and that they doubtless 
knew full well, and counted on, who devised that 
which followed. 

There is a narrow, scanty rill, which traverses 
that wide, thirsty tract, fed by perennial sources, 
crossing the high-road not many miles from Le 
Mans, and nourishing along its banks to the present 
day a heavy coppice of alders and water-willows. 


Even in that burning drought its shallow channel, ‘ 


too insignificant to require a bridge which should 
Span it, contained a small thread of water. 

A huge oak-tree completely overhung it, and the 
path beneath its heavy umbrage was cool with 
grateful exhalations from the brooklet. 

The king, merciful to his beast by nature, and the 
horse he rode was a favorite, drew him in as he set 
his fore-feet in the channel, and casting his reins 
down upon his glossy neck, suffered him to bend 
down his neck and drink, smiling the while with a 
faint, melancholy smile at the eagerness with which 
he plunged his muzzle into the cool current, and 
clapping him on his neck with his ungloved hand. 

Seeing that the king paused, his pages who rode 
next behind him halted at some hundred yards’ dis- 
tance, and the men-at-arms again a little space be- 
side them, unwilling to intrude upon the monarch in 
his mood of gloom. 

Suddenly, a wild, prolonged, plaintive wail arose 
from the thicket, more like to the dolorous howl of 
some animal in mortal suffering than to any sound 
of human agony in sorrow; and, before any one 
might even surmise what was the meaning of the 
outcry, a hideous apparition glided out from the 
forest shadows, and confronted the astounded mo- 
narch. 

It was a tall, emaciated figure of a man, barefooted 
and bareheaded, with wild, knotted elf-locks, hollow- 
eyed, hollow-cheeked, white-lipped, liker to an ani- 
mated corpse than to any living thing. He was clad 
in a miserable cassock of white russet, and nothing 
can be imagined more deplorable than his whole as- 


pect and condition—the like of him was never seen. 


before that day, nor was he ever seen or heard tell 
of by any after it. 

As he confronted the king, startling his horse, 
which threw up its head at the strange vision, he 
caught the reins boldly, and the charger, one of the 
bravest and most fiery that was ever backed of man, 
stood snorting, with wide eyes and expanded nos- 
trils, trembling in every limb, sweating at every 
pore. 

“Ride back!” he eried, in a low, deep, monoto- 
nous voice, “ride back, noble king. You are betray- 
ed '!—betrayed!” 

And whether it was an echo, or an accomplice, or 
something beyond nature, a deep response, ‘“ Betray- 





| ed! Betrayed!’ appeared to the distempered senses 
of the king—who sat in his saddle, rigid, glaring on 
his strange visitant, like one stricken with catalepsy- 
—to resound through the thickets. 

But, at this moment, some of the men-at-arms 
came up at the gallop, and beat the hands and bare 
arms of the man, maniac, impostor, or seer, be he 
which he might, until he let go his hold, and the ter- 
rified horse sprung forward, and bore his royal mas- 
ter onward, almost unconscious as it seemed of all 
that had passed, and plunged in profound medita- 
tion. 

But no one stayed to arrest or question that 
strange personage—it might be, because no persons 
of authority were at hand; it might be, because the 
men-at-arms were the ves shaken by super- 
Stitious fancies; it mighi ., because it was so or- 
dered. 

And the figure ran along the way, beside the 
army, until the men-at-arms had all passed him by, 
still waving his arms aloft, and screaming m that 
dismal, doleful tone—‘‘ Ride back, ride back, sir 
king! Betrayed! betrayed!’ and no one harmed 
him, nor meddled with him at all. But when the 
last men-at-arms had outstripped and passed him by, 
some of them looked back—it may be trembling— 
and he had disappeared, nor from that day did any 
human eyes behold him. 

But the king rode on—for none came near to com- 
fort him, or converse with him, or question him of 
what had passed; not his uncles, nor his brother of 
Orleans, nor any of his nobles—on “through the 
weary forest, stunted, and affording no shade ; on, into 
the sultry heaths and dazzling mirages of southern 
sand’’*—solitary, alone, with a multitude around 
him. 

It was high noon, when they cleared the forest 
and entered on the vast, open plains; on which, as 
all the separate bands defiled out of the forest, and 
spread out, as best they might, to avoid the dust and 
the pressure of the multitude, all might behold each 
other, and each one the king, his master. 

And the sun was resplendent, and the heat was in- 
tolerable; so, that there was none so well used to 
arms but he suffered by it fearfully, and many of the 
horses perished. 

At this time, the king rode by himself, as before, 
to avoid the dust, and the Dukes of Berri and Bur- 
gundy, conversing together, kept on his left hand, at 
about two acres’ distance from him. The other 
lords—such as the Count de la Marche, Sir James 
of Bourbon, Sir Charles D’Albret, Sir Philip D’Ar- 
tois, Sir Henry and Sir Philip de Bar, Sir Peter de 
Navarre—rode in different paths. The Duke of 
Bourbon, the Lord de Coucy, Sir Charles D’Angers, 
the Baron D’Ivry, were following at a gentle pace, 
talking together, at some distance from the king, no- 
thing suspecting, as it seemed, the misfortune that 
should befall him. 

The sandy plain reflected the heat fearfully ; and, 
as it fell out, the king was dressed, or buried rather, 

* Michelet’s France. Ibid. 
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in a dress of black velvet, and wore on his head 
“only a single hood of crimson, ornamented with a 
chaplet of beautiful pearls which the queen had 
given him on leaving her. He was followed by one 
of his pages, who had a Montaban cap of polished 
steel upon his head, that glittered in the sun, and be- 
hind him another page rode on horseback, carrying 
a vermilion-colored lance, enveloped with silk, for 
the king, the head of which lance was broad, sharp, 
and bright. 

“As they were thus riding, the pages—who were 
but children—grew negligent of themselves and their 
horses ; and the one who bore the lance fell asleep, 
and forgetful of what he had in his hand, let it fall on 
the casque of the page before him, which made both 
the casque and the lance ring loudly.’’* 

At the clash and glimmer of the steel, the King’s 
frame was shaken as if by a convulsive spasm, and 
he started in his saddle, and erected his head, which 
had hung drooping on his breast, and glared about 
him for a moment with the clear, keen glance of an 
awakened eagle; he gathered up his reins, giving 
his horse the spur, and made a demivolte, unsheath- 
ing his sword as he did so, and flashing it in the hot 
sunlight. 

“Forward!” he shouted. ‘‘ Forward, and set on! 
God and Saint Denys! Set upon these traitors who 
would sell us!” 

And, with the words, he dashed between the ter- 
rified pages, who scattered as they saw him coming, 
and charged full upon the knights who followed him, 
reining his horse, and dealing sweeping blows with 
his sword from side to side at all whom he approach- 
ed; for he was quite distraught, and fancied that all 
around were his enemies. 

The Duke of Orleans, his brother, saw him com- 
ing, and fled in terror; for he saw that the king 
knew him not, or, perhaps, fancied that he knew 
him too well. And Charles spurred after him at full 
speed, shouting and gaining on him at every stride 
of his horse—for he was the better mounted. And, 
of a surety, he had there, on that day, overtaken and 
slain him, but that he turned and winded his horse, 
and so eluded him; and now, as he did so, some 
knight or man-at-arms rode in between and inter- 
posed himself—not resisting the king or defending 
himself, but striving to avoid him. But right dearly 
did they pay for their gallantry and devotion: for 
the king was in no sort himself, but was as one pos- 
sessed; and he struck hard blows with his sword, 
which was well-tempered of fine Bordeaux steel, 
and cut down all who crossed his path—four gallant 
men-at-arms, who all died afterward of the wounds 
which he dealt them; and, lastly, a good knight of 

_ Gascony, the bastard of Polignac, whom he slew 
outright at a single blow. 

And there was a mighty concourse of men gallop- 
ing in all directions, and shouting; for those who 


* Froissart’s Chronicles, vol. iv., c. 45. 


Were near at hand, and saw what was to do, 
spurred this way and that—some striving to avoid 
the king, and some to lay hold on him, that he might 
do no more evil, and called to each other that he 
should do likewise; and they who were at a dis- 
tance and might not see fancied that it was a deer or 
a hare that they were hunting—but it was the king. 
And they, tov, shouted and galloped; and the wilder 
the tumult waxed the madder grew the king; until 
at length, “* when he was quite jaded and streaming 
with sweat, and his horse in a lather from fatigue, 
a Norman knight, who was one of his chamberlains 
and much beloved by him, came behind and caught 
him in his arms, though he had his sword still in his 
hand. When he was thus held, all the other lords 
came up and took the sword from him. He was 
dismounted, and gently laid on the ground, that his 
jerkin might be stripped from him to give him more 
air and cool him,’’* 

They had done better and shown more mercy had 
they slain him on that day ; for, thenceforth, his life 
was crueller to him and sadder than any death had 
been, how cruel soever—and those who were the 
causes of it God will judge, for he knoweth. 

Then they laid him on his litter, and carried him 
back to Le Mans; and the marshals called back the 
van, and told them that the expedition was at an end 
for that season. 

But, as they returned, the word passed among the 
knights and men-at-arms, how, that “to ruin France, 
the king was poisone i, or bewitched, before he left 
Le Mans this morning.” 

And the word reached the ears of the Duke of Or- 
leans and the princes of blood-royal. So when they 
reached Le Mans, they questioned his physicians 
what was his distemper; and they laid it on his 
fever, and cleared themselves honestly—showing 
that they nad advised him to rest quiet, and forbear 
from riding in the heat, but he would not. 

And they inquired of his chamberlain and butler, 
Sir Robert de Lignac and Robert Tulles, who had 
given him his last wine and tasted it, and they cleared 
themselves, and brought bottles of the same wine 
which he had drank of, and proffered themselves to 
drink. 

“ Then said the Duke of Berry— 

‘©« We are debating here about nothing. The 
king is poisoned or bewitched only by bad advisers 
—but it is not time, at present, to talk of these mat- 
ters. Let us bear the misfortune as well as we can 
for the moment.’ 

“ And the Duke of Burgundy said— 

“ ‘We must return to Paris—the expedition is at 
an end.’ 

‘“‘ They did not then say all they thought; but they 
made their intentions very apparent to those who 
were not in their good graces, on their return to 
Paris.” 





* Froissart’s Chronicles, vol. iv., c. 45. f Ibid. 
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IX.—ALONE. 

THE position of our three adventurers was now 
apparently of the most painful, hopeless, and dreary 
character. They were alone, on board of the wreck, 
which was evidently fast filling with water. They 
were totally unable to manage it for any length of 
time. Sir Reginald and Josh, however, to gain ¢ 
moment’s reflection and rest, lashed the helm amid- 
ships, which kept the brig dead before the wind, and 
then held counse]. Eleanor sat in a state of perfect 
stupor on the deck. The Lone Star was already far 
away to leeward, still making desperate efforts to 
get to windward, a position it had hitherto nearly 
always kept; but the experienced eyes of the two 
men plainly told them that all its efforts were vain. 

** 'W hat you tink we do, massa, now ?”’ said Josh, 
with a sullen and almost insolent grin. 

‘* Put our trust in courage and energy,” replied the 
ex-Commonwealih man. “The storm has nearly 
exhausted its fury ; the leak may not increase so ra- 
pidly as we fear; and if it does, why, we must get 
a boat into the water, and try our fortune there.’’ 

‘* The ship him sink, certain,’’ continued the mu- 
latto, who, however, spoke as if his thoughts were 
elsewhere. 

** The ship will not certain'y sink. See, the wind 
is already less, though the waves run mountains 
high. Go to the helm. We will each take it in 
half-hour spells.” 

The mulatto obeyed, and Sir Reginald approached 
the young girl. 

*¢ Kleanor, this is a very terrible position for you; 
but have faith and hope. Perhaps we may be better 
off than we imagine. If the storm continues to abate, 
we shall escape with perfect ease. We are not two 
hundred miles from land, and the jolly-boat will take 
us that distance without any difliculty.”’ 

‘We shall never see land again,’’ replied Eleanor 
in a sombre tone; ‘fate is against us.’’ 

‘« Eleanor, never despair, never despond. It is the 
sure vanguard of failure, as confidence is the almost 
sure basis of success. We have still a good brig, 
perhaps too hastily abandoned, under our feet. To 
speak frankly, Miss Bowen, I have little dread of her 
sinking. I saw that the leak disheartened and dis- 
couraged the men, so I, in self-defense, proposed a 
transfer to the Lone Star. But I see no sign of the 
depth of water increasing.” 

‘* Nay, give me not vain hope. I am now resigned 
to all. Reginald, my father is dead; those whom I 


love are under the ban of fearful suspicions; what, 
then, is life to me?”’ 

** What life is to all created beings—the most glo- 
rious and brightest of things, Eleanor. 


Never de- 








spise life. It has far more honey than bitters in it, 
if we but seek the sweets. Eleanor, live in hope of 
happy days. My dearest girl, put faith in one who 
never lied. You will yet be my proud and happy 
wife—yet be revered and loved by all around you. 
The picture is before me, clear and distinct. I see it, 
I feel it, [know it!” 

The convinced and confident tone of Reginald 
roused Eleanor. She held out her hand to him with 
a faint smile, while her eyes, beaming with hope and 
renewed life, were fixed upon his face with an ex- 
pression which even at that moment made his heart 
leap. He added a few more words of consolation 
and comfort, and then again, like a general preparing 
for battle, reviewed the elements. The Lone Star 
was still to be seen, this time with sail upon her, 
beating up toward the brig, but with very little 
chance of making it. The Royal Charley was dead 
to windward of her, the gale still very violent, the 
sea heavy; and Sir Reginald knew well that his 
faithful schooner would make more lee-way than 
she would gain ground on each tack. He gave up 
all hope on this side. 

His first thought, then, was for’ provisions. The 
wheel was again securely lashed amidships, and 
both Josh and Sir Reginald proceeded to lay by all 
that was necessary for a cruise. Bread, meat, a 
little wine, a keg of water, with as many bottles as 
they could fill, and a few odds and ends were put in 
a secure and convenient place. Alongside these 
they placed a short mast, a sail, a compass, and two 
pairs of oars, some boat-cloaks, a spare sail, and a 
small mattress. The soldier did not forget some 
pistols, and powder and ball. He then bade Josh 
look to himself; but the mulatto contented himself 
with a small bundle, which he placed in a locker 
under a seat by the stern, with every mark of care 
and caution. 

Meanwhile the storm sensibly abated. 

“Go below, Josh, and fetch the captain’s spy- 
glass,’’ suddenly exclaimed the captain of the Lone 
Star; ‘and look in his drawers: I think there are a 
few doubloons there, which you may have if you 
can find them.” 

The eyes of the mulatto flashed like fire, and he 
went below; while Sir Reginald advanced toward 
the wheel. As he passed the locker in which the 
negro’s bundle was placed, he put his hand in and 
lifted it. He smiled as he laid it down; but a strange 
smile, such as puzzled Eleanor, who was watching 
his every movement. Presently the negro returned 
to the deck with the spy-glass in his hand, and put- 
ting on a very long face. 

‘What ’s the matter?” 
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‘‘Him captin ole fox. Take ebery single dolla 
away wid him. Nebber leave a quarter.” 

“Never mind. If we get safely on shore you shall 
have your reward.” 

‘‘ Thankee, massa.”’ 

** Now, then, we must have out the jolly-boat. It 
1s heavy ; but we must rig pulleys, and hoist at the 
capstan. Every thing for life.” 

The wind had now much decreased, and was blow- 
ing searcely half a gale; but the Lone Star was 
wholly out of sight. 

Josh ascended to the maintop, Sir Reginald to the 
fore, and there they fixed too strong pulleys. 
Through these cords were passed, which were then 
securely attached to the jolly-boat, a new and tight 
little craft. Its firm and well-tried lashings were 
then cut away, and the two men went to the cap- 
stan. They first, however, made doubly sure of 
their best hope, by fastening a long painter to it. 
They then began to hoist. They had to do the 
work of six or eight men; but they were working 
for life; and at the end of twenty minutes’ arduous 
labor—at times the capstan would not work—they 
had the boat hoisted a good way above the bulwarks. 
But it hung some distance over the deck. This, 
however, was soon obviated. Several spars were 
laid in a slanting direction from the huge and lofty 
long-boat, to the bulwarks, and well tied. The 
jolly-boat was then slowly lowered, and Sir Regi- 
nard, rushing to the wheel, brought the brig up to 
the wind and made her lie over. At this instant the 
cable flew from the hand of Josh, darted with ex- 
treme rapidity off the capstan, and sent the boat fall- 
ing with a terrific splash into the water. Again 
securing the helm, the men both hastened with beat- 
ing hearts to examine the state of affairs. 

** All right, massa,”’ said Josh with a grin. 

“All right!” replied Sir Reginald in a deeply 
thankful voice. ‘*Go down and loosen the blocks. 
Let her go astern, and I will hand you down the 
oars, masts, and plunder.”’ 

The mulatto obeyed with alacrity, and the jolly- 
boat was soon well loaded with all that could be 
safely stowed into it. It was then determined to 
wait awhile, for the storm was abating fast, and the 
sea was calming its fury. Eleanor and her lover 
took the first refreshing meal which they had par- 
taken of for some time. Both were full of hope and 
satisfaction, though Sir Reginald was unusually re- 
served and thoughtful. Their dinner concluded, 
Eleanor went to her cabin in search of some few 
little articles which might add to their comfort in the 
boat. When she returned on deck, the freebooter 
was standing with folded arms gazing at the sun, 
which was getting low. The wind had now fallen 
to a stifl breeze, and every thing looked propitious 
for their proposed journey. 

*“ Let us sound the wells,” said he, 
awhile. 

The negro half-caste approached the well, and as- 
sisted his officer to take the depth of the water. 

“Six feet! exclaimed Sir Rignald gravely. 


after 


“We have a fair warning; let us not despise 
it.” 

**T am ready, dear Reginald.” 

** Be ready in all things, then, Eleanor,’ cried the 
other in a loud, ringing, and menacing voice; “ and 
now be firm and quick. Catch up yonder cord, and 
tie the seoundrel’s hands.”’ 

As he spoke, Sir Reginald raised a handspike, 
struck the mulatto across the head with it in a way 
to have killed a man with a thin skull, stretched 
him stunned upon the deck, and then began to tie 
his legs. 

“Good God, Reginald, what mean you ?” 

‘*Ask me not, but tie the villain’s hands. He 
meant to cut our throats in our sleep and rob us—at 
all events I think so; and who is forewarned is fore- 
armed. I can explain no more just now.”’ 

Before the mulatto had recovered his senses, he 
was so securely tied that resistance was in vain. 
Sir Reginald then drew forth a pair of pistols and a 
dirk, concealed under Josh’s dress, and gave them 
to Eleanor. 

‘* Keep these as evidence.”’ 

Then the ex-Commonwealth soldier, whose 
strength was prodigious, raised the mulatto in his 
arms; and lifting him on to the bulwarks, lowered 
him by a cord into the boat. Eleanor followed; and 
then the captain of the Lone Star, after casting loose 
the painter, and taking Josh’s parcel, descended 
also, and they were next minute pitching and tossing 
in an open boat upon the wide waste of waters. 


X.—Tuae Boar. 

Sir Reginald had at once stepped his mast, and 
fixed a tall sprit-sail, admirably suited to the boat. 
He had, before leaving the brig, (during the day,) 
taken several observations, which gave him a pretty 
good idea of his position, which was far from being 
a pleasant one. The nearest land was the island of 
Porto Rico, belonging to the Spaniards, his sworn 
enemies. But he was not perhaps personally known 
to any, and he trusted to the feelings of humanity 
which might be naturally expected to exist in the bo- 
soms of all men toward persons in their position. But 
then he knew the vindictive character of the mulat- 
to, who, though for years a faithful servant, would 
now, he was fully aware, readily risk his own life 
to gain revenge. He had but to speak a word, and 
the secret of the captain of the Lone Star was be- 
trayed. 

‘It would have been wiser to have killed him,” 
said he, suddenly speaking aloud, without being 
aware of it. 

“ Who?’ exclaimed Eleanor, who sat beside him 
in the stern-sheets, in a terrified tone. 

“The black. He will yet, I fear, prove our ruin ;’ 
and the fingers of the impulsive soldier mechani 
cally played with the butt-end of his nearest pistol, 
while his dark eye glanced menacingly toward the 
black. 

“Nay, better risk any thing than imbrue our 





hands in blood, Reginald,”’ said Eleanor, with a 
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shudder, while at the same time she laid her hand 
firmly on his arm. 

*‘ True, love,” said the freebooter moodily ; ‘‘ but 
Wwe must rid ourselves of him before we seek hospi- 
tality in Porto Rico.” 

‘*¢ Let us put our trust in Providence,” answered 
Eleanor in a low tone; “it has been our friend until 
now, and will not desert us. Remember your own 
words.”’ 

Sir Reginald did not reply; he was looking back 
at the brig, fast sinking into a mere black spot, while 
at the same time he slightly shifted the sail before a 
change in the wind. 

“What is that skimming along the water afar 
off?’ exclaimed Eleanor suddenly, pointing in the 
direction where she perceived something. ‘‘ It is a’ 
large bird, I suppose ?” 

‘It is the Lone Star,’ cried the captain joyously : 
‘‘ the boys are again in search of us. They are mak- 
ing once more for the brig.” 

He then gave the tiller for a moment into the 
hands of the young girl; and taking up the long glass 
before mentioned, deliberately and carefully swept 
the dark horizon. 

**Tt is the Lone Star, but twelve miles distant,’ 
he continued. ‘‘They are alongside the Royal 
Charley, and were it not nearly night, they would 
in all probability find us. It is impossible with this 
craft to steer except before the wind. If they see 
us not, We must continue our adventurous journey.’’ 

He then described the movements of the schooner 
to Eleanor. It remained alongside the wreck a few 
minutes, and then hurried away, with all sail set, in 
a direction which left very little hope of its look-out 
noticing the devoted fugitives. 

“ The brig is sinking, I am sure, by their haste to 
depart,”’ observed Sir Reginald, at length. ‘ Elea- 
nor, the wind is fair and steady: you have slept; I 
have not for two nights, and my eyes close of them- 
selves: do you keep her exactly as she is now, 
while I snatch a hasty nap. Wake me, dearest, if 
the breeze stiffen in the least, and wake me under 
any circumstances in q few hours. I would not lie 
down, but nature will assert its influence, and I must 
have a calm head and clear eye for to-morrow. God 
bless you!”’ 

And the soldier lay down, and in a few minutes 
his heavy breathing showed that he slept soundly. 
Eleanor was now alone. The mulatto lay forward 
in the bows of the boat, also fast asleep. She gazed 
round, and could not but be charmed at the scene 
which presented itself. The sun was setting in a 
clear expanse of sky, illumining the waters, and 
tinging with a pinky-red hue the fleecy bank of 
clouds which hung above it. The water had be- 
come comparatively smooth ; and the wind, lately so 
biting and cold, was balmy and warm. There was 
a novel odor, too, about the air which seemed redo- 
lent of land ; an odor of flowers, and green trees, and 
of earth. On went the boat, up one side of a wave 
and down the other, seeming to make rapid and 
satisfactory progress. Presently the moon rose 


upon the now pellucid waters, changing the whole 
wide flood to a mirrored sheet of molten silver. 
White glanced the sails in its beams, themselves so 
bright, that Eleanor saw distinctly the play of her. | 
sleeping lover’s features. She gazed curiously for 
awhile at the face of the man who had so suddenly 
and wonderfully became as it were her fate. And 
then once more she looked around, and influenced 
by the hour and the scene, forgetting all save the 
seemingly prophetic words of Sir Reginald, Eleanor 
gradually allowed herself to give way to pleasant 
thoughts. She glanced at the future with some little 
of hope, and forgot the present so effectually, that 
she began to doze. First all around seemed a vague 
picture, then all was distinct again—the boat, the 
sky, the moon, the waters; and then she saw an old 
baronial hall, crowds of servants, Sir Reginald smil- 
ing by her side, with a vapory outline of sundry 
little faces which she had never seen before, and yet 
which were quite familiar to her. 

‘¢ Lie down, dear Eleanor,’”’ suddenly said a voice 
near her, and she was again quite awake. 

Sir Reginald held the tiller in his hand, and was 
pulling aft the sheet of the sail, which, during the 
brief doze she had taken, had got loose. 

** Was I asleep?” 

‘* Yes, Eleanor, and so was I, like a Dutch hog. 





The boat gave a lurch as your hand loosened its hold 
from the helm, which awoke me, I have slept more 
_than six hours. Go you now to rest.” 

Eleanor did as she was directed; Sir Reginald 
threw a heavy boat-cloak over her, and she was 
soon in a deep slumber; but the same dream came 
not back to her, though she wooed it from curiosity, 
to see how it would end. They continued their 
journey all night without further accident, and to- 
ward morning found the wind so slight, as to send 
the boat along at a pace which, however pleasant 
and agreeable, as far as sensation was concerned, 
did not at all satisfy their impatience. The sun 
rose hot and bright in an unclouded sky, promising 
a lovely tropical day. The fugitives breakfasted 
with appetite, after giving some bread and water to 
the negro, who remained in sullen silence. He ate 
what was given him, and Sir Reginald fed him 
with his own hand, but he made no observations or 
remark. 

‘‘ What has made you suspect Josh?’’ said Elea- 
nor in a low tone, when Sir Reginald returned to 
her side. 

‘‘T have more than suspicion. I know the fel 
low’s eye well; he cannot deceive me; I have 
studied his character and countenance too much for 
that.” 

‘You know best,’’ replied Eleanor, who, like 
most women, had a kind of blind confidence in the 
words of the man she loved. ‘ But what a glorious 
day! It is quite cheering to see the sun peer forth 
after so long an absence.”’ 

“It isa glorious day. But, Eleanor, I must warn 
you. The sun is rising far too hotly, and in too 
cloudless a sky, not to be followed by a calm. I 
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fear we shall have to row under this terrific heat. 
If the wind continues, the broiling rays may be tem- 
pered by the breeze, but I like not the look of the 
heavens !”’ 

“ And yonder dark mass before us—is not that a 
cloud ?”’ 

“Ha! how sharp are your dear eyes! That is 
land—and land I know well. Let the breeze but 
last two hours, and we can take shelter on the 
Mona Island. There, too, is Porto Rico rising be- 
fore us.”’ 

‘Then our dangers are nearly over ?”’ 

‘‘T know not; we have passed through so much, 
that we may have to pass through more before we 
reach the goal we seek. But eat on, dearest; no- 
thing keeps up courage and hope like wholesome 
food.” 

Eleanor did as she was directed, the soldier-sailor 
setting her a good example. Meanwhile the breeze 
continued, and even slightly freshened, which was 
hailed as a good sign, and the land became more dis- 
tinct every quarter of an hour. Presently, instead 
of gazing on a dark mass like a cloud, they could 
clearly distinguish the trees and the green tropical 
vegetation of Porto Rico—one of the loveliest sights 
which man ever gazed at from the sea—the hue of 
the land is so rich, the verdure so deep in its tints, 
and then spreads itself upward unchanged to the 
summit of the hilly coast from the very edge of the 
water. But the sun grew scorchingly hot, and Re- 
ginald was compelled to make a small awning for 
Eleanor, who began to suffer severely from the un- 
usual heat and exposure. The rays of the great 
luminary fell almost perpendicularly on their heads ; 
the air grew sultry and close, and the only relief to 
the weary eye was the sight of distant vegetation. 
About one hour after mid-day the boat, however, 
touched land, and Sir Reginald drew it under cover 
of the trees, which on Mona Island grow down to 
the very edge of the water. A small cove, or rather 
creek, had been selected by him, which he well 
knew, and here it was determined to pass the hours 
during which the heat of the sun was too oppres- 
sive. Eleanor lay still in the boat under her awn- 
ing, and carefully shaded by thick trees. Her lover, 
however, after well arming himself, began to make 
his way through the tangled and almost impenetra- 
ble wood. The journey was difficult. Up the hill 
sides the trees grew close together, while many lay 
rolling on his path, still further impeded by bushes 
and huge parasitical plants. Patience, however, 
and time brought him to the summit of the island. 

He ascended a lofty tree, and looked around. The 
scene was lovely indeed, but he saw it not; fora few 
hundred feet off the opposite side of the small island 
to where they had landed, was the Lone Star beat- 

ing to windward, as if in search of the boat. Sir 
Reginald had his own private flag with him. He 
kept it by him to the last, intending to destroy it if 
he fell into the power of the Spaniards; a contin- 
gency now, however, of very unlikely occurrence. 
He fastened it to a long bough, and waved it aloft. 





It was not noticed at first; he waved it again, raising 
itas high above the tree as possible, at the same 
time discharging his pistols. A flag flew to the peak 
of the Lone Star, a gun was fired, and a loud shout 
was heard, and he knew that they were seen. Again 
he waved his flag; but this time pointing to where 
lay the boat. The schooner eased off her sheets and 
headed for the extreme eastern point of the island. 
Satisfied with this sign of intelligence, the delighted 
man descended from his post, and hurried down to- 
ward Eleanor. He found her sleeping soundly on 
the boat, the sweet sleep of innocence and fatigue. 
Without caring for the heat or sun, he pushed out, 
set his sail, and stood clear of the land. He had 
scarcely gone two hundred yards round a projecting 
point, whea he saw his faithful vessel come in sight, 
and ten minutes later they were alongside. 
XI.—Tue Enp. 

The crew of the Lone Star, and the relic of the 
devoted band that had sailed from Bristol in the 
Royal Charley, were all ranged along the deck, and 
were uproarious in their demonstrations of satisfac- 
tion. The freebooter and Eleanor were received 
with the delight one experiences at finding dear 
friends still living whom he had supposed to be dead. 
So great was the joy felt and manifested by all, save 
Henry Postans, who, however, was simply silent, 
that the negro’s state was scarcely noticed. Pre- 
sently, however, one of the passengers asked, 

‘‘ What has Josh been doing ?”’ 

‘Ah, I had forgotten,” said Sir Reginald, who 
with Eleanor was still on deck: ‘‘Mr. Postans, 
look here, sir. Know you of any property belonging 
to your uncle which lay in his cabin?” 

‘¢ There was a large sum of money in gold, which 
I searched for when we returned to the vessel, and 
which I found not,’’ replied the young man in a hol- 
low tone. 

‘** Behold, then, the murderer of your father, Elea- 
nor!’ exclaimed Sir Reginald solemnly. ‘God 
knows I never suspected the scoundrel. Mr. Pos- 
tans, I have a humble and most sincere apology to 
offer to you for my injurious suspicions. Villain !— 
wretch! speak, or I will have you hung at the yard- 
arm in five minutes!” 

“What I say?” cried the negro, manifesting all 
the abject terror of a cowardly assassin. 

“ Who killed Mr. Bowen?” 

‘“‘T did, massa. What de debble he talk so loud to 
Massa Postans of all de money he had in him 
box ?” 

Passengers, crew, Mr. Postans, Eleanor, all 
listened in silent amazement at what they heard. 

“‘ But, wretch ! could you not have robbed without 
killing the old man ?”’ 

‘‘ He wake an’ make noise. Josh no fool! Dead 
man nebber tell what him see! But, Massa Regi- 
nald, you no kill Josh? Him berry faithful servant, 
and tell the truth !” 

“TI shall not kill you; but you shall be tried at 
Kingston for murder.” 
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‘‘ Oh, massa, they hang me like one dog!” 

** And you deserve it.” 

The crew and passengers gazed with horror on 
the assassin as he was removed, heavily ironed, to a 
place in the hold. The doubt and suspicion which 
had hung over two innocent men was, however, re- 
moved, and all felt this to be an intense relief. 
Eleanor looked, despite her deep sorrow, with a kind 
smile on both. But she was startled ut the expres- 
sion of her cousin’s countenance. He was about to 
speak. 

‘Sir Reginald, your apology to me is as nothing 
to what I have to make to you,” said Henry Postans, 
in a voice of low and deepemotion, which prevented 
his words from reaching any ears save those of hfs 
cousin and the captain of the Lone Star. “I knew, 
of course, all along my own innocénce of that mur- 
der; but—and the confession willdo me good—I 
did meditate to slay a man that night; and that man 
was yourself!” 

“Henry !’’ said Eleanor. 

“Hear me! Maddened by hate and jealousy, I 
retired to my bed that night not in my right senses, 
I believe. My uncle had not shown half the resent- 
ment I wished him to feel at your attention to Miss 
Bowen. I loved her; I had long expected to see her 
my wife ; and then I saw a stranger step in between 
me and that happiness which I considered I was 
entitled to: 1 saw clearly that you were preferred 
to me, and my brain became maddened! I know not 
how the ideas came flooding in upon me; but they 
came, and at last exasperated, drunk with furious 
jealousy, a knife in my hand, I rose to rush wildly 
to your bed. But I heard a step in the cabin, and I 
could distinguish it was near your door. This gave 
me an instant’s reflection, and I lay down again. 
Imagine my horror when |, the next morning—an 
assassin in thought—found that my uncle had been 
murdered, as I firmly believed, by the very man I 
had myself doomed. This will explain to you my 
subsequent gloom and despair.” 

‘‘ But, Henry,” said Eleanor, kindly, ‘‘ that was 
only a silly dream. It is over now. Think no 
more of it.’’ 

“It is over, Eleanor, and so is another dream, silly 
also, but much more pleasant. But no matter. This 
generous man has saved all our lives, and nearly 
perished in the attempt. We can none of us re- 
ward him as he deserves; and you must show gra- 
titude for usall. If Iam not much mistaken, there 
is only one reward which he would receive, and 
that is yourself.” 

“ We will talk of that another time,’’ said Eleanor. 

* Yes,’”? added Sir Reginald, taking his hand, and 
pressing it warmly within his own. 

‘No!’ replied Henry Postans, firmly. “I am 
her sole relative and guardian, and 1 will act. Pub- 
licly I have accused you, publicly I retract, and 
publicly 1 insist on joining your hands.”’ 

‘But Henry, dear Henry, hearken to me,’ said 
Eleanor, speaking hurriedly ; ‘reflect. My poor 
father is but just dead. I scarcely know Sir Regi- 


nald. This is too sudden an engagement—it seems 
wrong, unnatural, at such a time.”’ 

‘* My dear cousin,’’ continued the young man in an 
extremely solemn and anxious tone, ‘ will you, on ° 
your conscience, answer me one question? I im- 
plore it, I beg it. Remember, I pray you, what I 
have suffered, and be generous to me.”’ 

‘*‘ Whatever you ask me, Henry, I will answer,” 
said his lovely cousin, much moved. 

‘** Do you love Sir Reginald?” asked he gravely. 
The freebooter stepped back not to hear the reply. 
“Stay, Sir Reginald; come hither. You owe 
me both this kindness, to let me have my way 
And now answer me, Eleanor.”’ 

“I do,” said she, in alow tone scarcely audible to 
the ears of Henry Postans, but clear as a bell to 
those of her lover. And the young girl fixed her eyes 
upon the deck, while her cheeks were suffused with 
crimson. 

“Thank you, Eleanor,’? whispered her cousin 
quietly. ‘I wished to hear that word, and I have 
heard it. And now listen tome. I spoke Jast unto 
your kind and good father, and I can now speak in 
his name. Had he lived, he would have done what 
Iam doing. The instant that I convinced him you 
loved the stranger, his only care was that he should 
be worthy of you. This I can answer for, Captain 
Montrose, to whom I told all, convinced me of this.” 

“ Thank you,” said Sir Reginald. 

‘*‘ My friend, I but do my duty. I calumniated and 
aspersed your character. I find my mistake, and I 
own it.” ’ 

‘‘ True courage of noble minds.”’ 

‘« But let us not forget what Iask of you. Eleanor, 
we are going to a strange place. You must havea 
protector. A rich heiress, you will be persecuted ; 
and then, dear cousin, reflect that as long as you are 
free, I shall have hope left me. That would be 
cruel indeed. But once you are affianced, once you 
are married, I shall calmly make up my mind to 
what must be, and be once more your affectionate 
and attached cousin and friend. Will you refuse me 
this favor ?”’ 

Reginald and Eleanor refused no longer; and 
Henry Postans, with a grave and solemn air, placed 
the young lady’s hand in that of the ex-freebooter ; 
but, according to his promise, freebooter no more. 
Everybody was much moved at the sight, though 
unaware of the painful confession made by Henry 
Postans; and though the gallant crew of the Lone 
Star foresaw the consequence, they could not for- 
bear a loud and gladsome shout at the sight of the 
happy countenance of their beloved captain. Josh 
was, as we have said, put in confinement in the 
hold; Eleanor had the captain’s cabin given up to 
her, and then all sail was set, and the Lone Star 
once more was on its way. A good breeze, a lovely 
vessel, and fair winds, soon brought them to their 
port, which Sir Reginald entered without hesitation. 
Captain Montrose gave such an account of what 








they owed to him, that the governor of Jamaica 
| welcomed him most heartily. In those days the 
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brethren of the coast were very differently con- 
sidered from what pirates are now. Lopez and his 
gang of regular sea-robbers were given up, with 
Josh, to the authorities, and ten days later, were all 
hung together, after a very summary trial. The 
Lone Star then departed. Williams took the com- 
mand, resigned by his former captain; and the 
charming little schooner made for Turtle Island, and 
joined the renowned buccaneers, who were for 
some time yet to carry on warfare in those seas, 
under the orders of Henry Morgan, Montbar, and 
others. 

Sir Reginald and Lady Woolaston, a year later, 
returned to England, the former having obtained 
leave from the government to reside on his paternal 
estate ; and Eleanor saw realized all, and more than 
all, that had been promised by her dream. She was, 
indeed, happy. She had a good and noble husband, 
who never had any other serious fault than strong 
political bias, and a morbid love of adventure. She 
in due time became a proud and happy mother, and 
was beloved to enthusiasm by all around her. Mr. 
Postans settled in Bristol, and became one of its 
most powerful and wealthy merchants. Neither 
he, nor Sir Reginald, nor Eleanor, have ever for- 
gotien the lessons of caution, temper, and patience 
which*they learned on their cruise with the Royal 
Charley and the Lone Star. 

Some years afterward a lady and gentleman, at- 
tended by numerous servants, and accompanied by 
several children, got out of a rich carriage, drawn 
by four horses at the door of a small inn, the only 
one in the little fishing village they had stopped at. 
The gentleman was distinguished-looking, and the 
lady beautiful, and both seemed, what was far better 
—supremely happy. 

“Upon my word, Sir Reginald,’’ said the voice 
of a man inside the carriage, ‘ this is a funny place 
to look for the Dublin packet.” 

**Do not be in a hurry, my worthy friend,” re- 


—— 





plied the other, speaking to a rubicund and rather 
portly gentleman, who now also got out of the 
carriage—“ there is a reason for every thing in this 
world,” 

‘* Perhaps, then, sir,’’ said the lady, with affected 
gravity, ‘“‘ you will condescend to give one, and ex- 
plain all this mystery ?” 

‘And so you no longer like mystery ?’’ observed 
the gentleman, laughing. 

“That’s a good answer, Sir Reginald,” cried the 
gentleman with the rubicund countenance, ‘and 
puts mein mind——” 

‘** Of what, sir ?”’ said the lady, pouting. 

** Of the shabby way in which Sir Reginald con- 
trived to insure my remaining a bachelor. Never 
mind, he wont gain a farthing by it. All my pro- 
perty shall go to that wicked-eyed Henry there,” 
pointing to a boy of five years old. 

“Thank you, my dear cousin. And now, Regi- 
nald, will you condescend to give me your reason ?”’ 

“Why, my dear Lady Woolaston,” said her hus- 
band, smiling, ‘‘ as we were going to trust ourselves 
upon salt water again to visit my Irish estates, I 
thought I would have a y«cht of my own instead of 
going in the Dublin packet. Look!” 

Eleanor and Henry Postans followed the direction 
of his finger. In the small port lay alovely schooner. 

‘The Lone Star!” cried our delighted Eleanor, 
recognizing the vessel, the flag, and its captain, 
Williams, who had, at the invitation of his ex-com- 
mander, brought the vessel to England, and enrolled 
a picked crew of honest seamen. 

“Upon my word,” cried Henry Postans, “the 
man is still hankering after black-mail. But if we 
must go, better go in that beauty than in the Dublin 
packet.”’ 

And the whole party were, in a few minutes more, 
again on the deck of the Lone Star; and the lovely 
vessel bounded on her voyage as if she felt the pre- 
sence of her old commander. 
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WE are the guardian spirits of flowers, 
And to us belongs the care 

To watch through the pleasant summer hours 
O’er the flow’ rets fresh and fair; 

To open their leaves when the morning sun 
Peers over the eastern trees, 

And to close them again when day is done, 
In dread of the chilly breeze. 


With a gentle hand the dewy tear 
We brush from the cheek of the rose, 
And lift from the earth the lily fair 
Borne down by its fancied woes; 
Then we nestle down by the violet blue, 
A word of fond love to speak,» 
And dally awhile with the daisy, too, 
Till a blush mantles on her cheek. 


Then we nectar quaff from the woodbines flower, 


And dance in the blue-bell’s shade, 
Or lie asleep at the noontide hour 
In the primrose-scented glade ; 
Then we flaunt awhile with the poppies gay, 
Where in scarlet pomp they dwell, 
Till warned of the coming close of day 
By the pink-eyed pimpernel. 


Then we fly with haste to gather up 
Our charge for the coming night, 

Closing them all, from the butter-cup 
To the passien-flower bright. 

Then we fold our wings when our work is done, 
And sleep, each sprite in his flower, 

Till the darting beams of the morning sun 
Awake us to life and power. 











JULES GERARD, THE AFRICAN LION-KILLER. 





BY WILLIAM JONES. 


Ir was at the commencement of the year 1848, at 
a dinner giveg at Havre to Jules Gerard by a few 
of his countrymen, to celebrate his return from Al- 
geria, that I became ucquainted with this intrepid 
hunter, whose encounters with the king of beasts in 
the wilds of Africa, not only excited the wonder, of 
the Arab population, but have resounded throughout 
the length and breadth of Christendom. 

Figuring to myself a species of Gorgantua, a Van 
Amburgh, endowed with herculean properties, added 
to the vivacious temperament of a Frenchman, I 
was greatly surprised to find myself in the presence 
of a young man, delicate, and almost feminine in ap- 
pearance, with small white hands, and a look in 
which sweetness was blended with a calm and se- 
rious expression of countenance, although a close 
observer might remark traces of that energy and in- 
domitable courage which have so remarkably dis- 
tinguished his career. From having so long so- 
journed amongst the Children of the Desert, Gerard 
appeared to have acquired much of the tranquil dig- 
nity of their manners. Taciturn—the few words 
which he uttered were pointed and expressive ; and 
the rich costume which he wore, as Marechal de 
Logis of the Spahis, rendered him an object from 
which it was difficult to withdraw the attention dar- 
ing the evening. Near to him was seated M. Dela- 
gorgue, the celebrated traveler and elephant hunter ; 
and the rest of the company consisted of about fifty 
choice and frank convives, lovers of the chace, well 
prepared to do honor to the festive occasion which 
had united them. 

The banquet took place in a large saloon of the 
Hotel Frascati, which was brilliantly lighted and 
hung around with implements of the chase used in 
various countries; while upon the table was placed 
an enormous lion, flanked on either side by a gazelle 
and antelope, stuffed with great skill. The president 
on this oceasion was Count D’Houdelot, a keen and 
thorough sportsman, and a type of the perfect French 
gentleman—affable, intelligent, and self-possessed. 
He acquitted himself to the evident satisfaction of all 
present: and, in awarding all the honors of the en- 
tertainment to the two distinguished guests of the 
evening, contrived adroitly to bring into play the 
convivial talents of all the company, aiding with his 
own voice to chaunt the glories of the chase. 

The memory of this very pleasant and social meet- 
ing will not easily be effaced; especially as Count 
D’Houdelot (with his usual kindness) procured me 
some particulars of the life of Jules Gerard, which 
have never yet been brought before the public. 

The “ Lion-slayer,”’ as he is emphatically termed 








by the Arabs, was born in 1817, at Pignans, in the 
arrondissement of Toulon, and is the son of an honor- 
able functionary of the place; who, prematurely re 
moved from his children by death, left a reputation 
for kindness of heart and integrity, which is the most 
precious patrimony to a family. At the age of fif- 
teen years Jules had nearly completed his education ; 
and, being of a robust frame, entered with ardor into 
all sports of a violent character, and especially that 
of hunting, in which he soon obtained a high char. 
acter for courage and dexterity. 

On the attainment of his majority, feeling predis- 
posed to a soldier’s life, Gerard resolved to enlist in 
a regiment; but was prevented in his purpose by 
the entreaties of his mother-in-law. To conceal his 
mortification he determined upon traveling, thinking 
that time and change of scene would dissipate the 
ideas of military glory which he had encottraged ; 
atid with this view he proceeded to Italy and Malta, 
but finding it impossible to overcome his predilec- 
tions for the army, he finally obtained the consent of 
his friends and embarked for Algeria, where, after 
assisting in several campaigns, he voluntarily entered 
himself in the 3rd Regiment of Spahis, then quar- 
tered at Boue. 

Africa at that time was in commotion: the holy 
war had roused the Arabs from their habitual torpor 
Abd-el-Kader, at the head of a numerous body of 
troops, animated with a desire of vengeance against 
the infidels, had obtained some advantages over the 
French army, and a frightful massacre of the invad- 
ers inaugurated on every side the second occupation 
of the country ; but the Arabs soon lost ground, and 
a season of comparative tranquillity ensued. 

On his first arrival in the corps, Gerard—com- 
pletely absorbed in his military studies—rarely in- 
dulged himself in the pleasures of the chase: the 
prey consisting of red and gray partridges, hares, 
and waterfowl, which were so plentiful that the 
most inexperienced sportsmar. could not fail of 
success. 

For along time the environs of Boue were un- 
troubled by any commotion or rumor of war; and 
the only service of the garrison consisted in watch- 
ing at a distance some few tribes who remained yet 
unsubjected. 

Active and ardent, Gerard caused himself to be 
enrolled amongst the Spahis who were about to push 
the war in the Guelma, an advanced post on the 
northern side of the inferior chain of the Atlas; and 
he took a part in the expeditions of 1843, 1844, 1845, 
and 1846, obtaining the honorable distinction of be- 
ing mentioned twice in the address to the army, and it 
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was thus as a soldier Gerard distinguished himself 
before obtaining celebrity as a lion-killer. 

These powerful brutes had, at different times, 
committed great devastations in the neighborhood 
of Guelma; and such was the fear they created, 
that for a long period no check to their rapacity had 
been attempted. 

Gerard, who delighted in feats of danger, took a 
sudden resolution to devote himself to their exter- 
mination. One day the news arrived that an old 
lion had descended the chain of the Atlas, and had 
laid waste the country of Archevua, situated within 
a short distance of Guelma. Men and cattle had 
been carried off by the enormous beast, and the po- 
pulation was in consternation. Gerard, at once, 
undertook to face the animal; and, accompanied 
only by his dog, a powerful and noble animal, he set 
out to traverse the vast plain of Guelma, which is 
interspersed with ravines, defiles, and small streams, 
abounding also with vegetation of the most luxuriant 
description. 

After minutely inspecting the scene of the mon- 
ster’s depredations, and making himself perfectly ac- 
quainted with the locality, he returned to the 
encampment, and there quietly awaited the approach 
ofnight. Evening had already set in, and the trum- 
pet sounded the signal of repose. A group of sol- 
diers had gathered in the tent that Gerard entered. 
Some were sipping their coffee, and chatting over 
the diflerent events of their campaigns; and one 
amongst them, who had been taken prisoner by the 
Arabs, and had sojourned some time with them, 
was chanting some of their national songs. That 
of Arsenne, a long and monotonous ballad, arrested 
Gerard’s attention, for it applied to the undertaking 
on which he was about to ventare his life. 

Arsenne, a Turk by birth, had acquired under the 
former Beys of Constantine great renown as @ 
lion-hunter, or, rather, lion-extrapper; and the 
means he employed were cunning and artifice. At 
one time mounted in a tree; at another, hid in the 
cavities of rocks: always sheltered, he contrived to 
kill a great number of these quadrupeds without 
once daring to face them. This alone was wanting 
to complete his glory, and gain the entire heart of 
her who loved him. One day, with her sweet 
voice, she said to him— 

‘“‘Arsenne, hearest thou the roar of a lion in yon 
mountain ?”’ 

“‘T do,’’ replied the hero. 

‘You must bring me his fleece this night: not as 
atrophy of your dexterity, but as a proof of your 
courage ; for it is in open fight that you must attack 
the animal.’? She spoke, and waited. 

Arsenne—the loving Arsenne, to please his affi- 
anced, sought the traces of the lion; but, a few days 
after, the bones of the adventuring hunter were 
found in a ravine. 

Nowise discouraged by the tragical finale of this 
ditty, Gerard, after lighting his pipe and bidding 
adieu to his comrades, took his course to the spot 
where the lion was supposed to be entrenched: but 





his wateh that night was fruitless. The mighty 
beast had probably gorged himself with his prey of 
the preceding days, and did not leave his lurking- 
place. The morning found Gerard still on the spot, 
beating up the bushes and exploring every defile; 
hyenas and jackals crossed his path unmolested, 
and even a panther had been disregarded had one 
made its appearance, for—by accident—one of the 
barrels of his double-barreled gun had been rendered 
useless, and he was desirous of reserving the other 
for the lion’s share. 

A Reman would have considered this an ill-omen ; 
but it only served to render Gerard more resolute in 
his purpose. At length, toward eight o’clock in the 
evening, a terrific roar, which echoed far and wide, 
announced to the intrepid hunter his enemy. At 
this fearful ery, nature seems to shudder: other ani- 
mals flee and hide themselves. Gerard was moved 
—his heart beat fast, but it was with joy; the same 
feeling that has animated the breast of a Bayard at 
the moment of danger. In a few minutes, Gerard 
had gained the spot, his dog hanging back with every 
mark of terror—not even barking, for the horror of 
the situation had silenced him: at a few paces dis- 
tant stood the majestic animal, his mane floating 
wildly, and his jaws bloody. 

The lion at night sees in man a certain prey: far 
from flying, he then always attacks him. Gerard 
knew this well: so, employing to advantage this 
eternity of some seconds, he accustomed himself to 
meet with an unwavering glance the fierce regards 
of the lion ; and, after coolly adjusting his gun, he 
fired. The shot entered the animal’s head, between 
the eyes, and proved fatal. The lion rolled himself 
in agony, lashing the ground with his tail furiously ; 
and, when the smoke had cleared away, Gerard be- 
held the royal beast dead at his feet. 

The news of this defeat was received with great 
joy by the populace of the neighboring villages: 
men, women, and children cried with joy, and a 
scene of festivity ensued in honor of the brave hun- 
ter. A long line of transparencies lighted up the 
surrounding valley, and the body of the lion was 
carried about with acclamations. It was one of the 
great kings of the Atlas, shot in the full development 
of vigor and beauty. 

Gerard was regarded after this feat with super- 
stitious wonder by the Arabs. They demanded a 
piece of his clothes, to keep, as a trophy, a relic, or 
a mysterious amulet: like at Lutzen, in 1813, when 
each man of the company of the 84th Regiment car- 
ried, attached to his breast, a little piece of blue 
cloth, torn from the emperor’s cloak. 

Gerard was soon called upon again to avenge the 
cause of humanity. Having occasion to proceed to 
Malhouna, situated a few miles from Guelma, he 
found the inhabitants obliged to light fires around 
their dwellings to keep off a lion, who every night 
made away with their cattle, and whomever crossed 
his path. At the hunter’s command the fires were 
extinguished, and he engaged to peril himself in 
order to secure their safety. Better armed this 
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time, and his gun charged with the care habitual to 
him, Gerard—after looking about for the most con- 
venient spot—selected for his quarters a dilapidated 
sheepfold, around which were spread evident traces 
of the lion’s ferocity. The first night passed with- 
out any alarm; and, in the morning, he returned to 
the camp to seek a shelter from the intolerable heat, 
and obtain some instants of repose. 

The same ill success attended him on the two 
succeeding nights, but on the fourth evening a loud 
roar announced the approach of the lion. A whole 
legion of rats were running in every direction, and 
the air was peopled with birds disturbed from their 
repose by the terrible sounds. The particulars of 
the encounter need not be repeated. Another old 
lion fell beneath the unerring aim of Gerard. This 
new triumph left him no repose, for, from every 
quarter of the Atlas came demands for assistance. 
The Arabs called him Cheriff, Sheick, Emir, and 
Sultan of the Lions; and every new success obtained 
for him an additional title. 
sively bit the dust, amongst them that of Krunega, 
whose depredations had continued unmolested up- 
ward of thirty years; besides those of Malhouna, of 
Benisallah, and the lioness of Neraal, with her two 
cubs, whose obstinate defense caused the hunter un- 
heard of risks, not to mention a large number of pan- 
thers that fell also beneath his power. 

In these expeditions Gerard was seldom accom- 
panied; once or twice a few of his comrades, and 
some of the inhabitants of the villages, prayed to be 
permitted to join him, but it was against his will. 
The audacity of some, the timidity of others, and 
any want of unity or discipline, would have greatly 
increased the perils of these undertakings. One of 
his companions, horribly mutilated by a lion, still 
expiates in the hospital of Guelma his temerity. 

The extraordinary success of Jules Gerard may 
be easily explained. Strong in his experience, in 
the presence of a lion he awaits coolly the favorable 
moment; for any precipitation would be attended by 
certain death. He adjusts his gun, all the time re- 
garding the lion with an earnest glance. If the ani- 
mal bends himself or changes his position, Gerard 
does the same, always keeping the gun pointed. At 
length the lion prepares for a spring, and receives 
the fatal discharge in his head at the same time. 

It has frequently happened that a lion, on encoun- 
tering the steady gaze of an intruder, has retired 
with marks of evident distrust and fear. Gerard 
mentioned to me that, one time in his walks, being 
unarmed, he stumbled by accident on the haunt of a 
lion and lioness with three cubs. They advanced 
upon him, lashing their tails furiously at being dis- 
turbed ; but the steady earnestness of his gaze dis- 
composed them, and they retired growling sullenly, 

furtively turning the head at intervals to watch any 
change in the motionless figure before them. Any 
movement would have been instantly fatal. A 
Kabyle being in advance of some traveling com- 
panions was encountered by an enormous lion, 
whom he managed to keep at bay for some time by 


Fifteen lions succes- . 


looking fixedly at him; but happening for a moment 
to turn his head to observe if his friends were near, 
the animal darted upon him, and he was immedi- 
ately torn to pieces. 

A few observations on the instincts and habits of 
the lion, gained by Gerard in his long and arduous 
experience, may not irrelevantly close this brief no- 
tice of the Lion-slayer’s career, Gerard having 
returned to the scene of his exploits, no doubt to win 
fresh laurels. Buffon, Cuvier, Lacepede, Belon, 
and others, having altogether erred in their descrip- 
tions of the lion. To place him above the tiger, his 
rival, and to give force to his royal perogative as 
king of beasts, they have proclaimed him unequaled 
in strength and magnanimity: and on this latter 
point have obtained for him a reputation altogether 
unmerited. ‘ Of all ferocious animals,’’ says Pliny, 
‘the lion only pardons whoever supplicates him.” 
Gerard will tell what kind of grace his feline ma- 
jesty accords. ‘ The lion is not cruel,’ says Buffon, 
‘‘except from necessity: he destroys only for the 
food which his existence demands, and, once his 
hunger satisfied, he is no longer ferocious. He pur- 
sues only while his prey is in sight, and does not 
follow it for vengeance. When he sees men and 
animals together, he invariably attacks the latter 
only!” These observations, and others equally 
hazardous, prove that Buffon had not sufficiently 
studied the peculiarities of the lion. History and 
fables have added to these errors—at Rome the royal 
beast in the circus licking the slave’s feet—in Flo- 
rence the lion dropping his prey at the cries of a 
mother—and in modern times the taming feats of 
Van Amburgh and Carter. The lion has thus been 
enthroned in public opinion as generous and kingly 
in his nature. Nor is it astonishing that these errors 
have propagated, for the Arabs themselves are com- 
pletely ignorant of the instincts and habits of this 
wondrous quadruped. Before Gerard’s appearance 
they were accustomed to bait traps with animals, 
alive and dead, when experience ought to have 
proved to them that the lion turns with aversion from 
flesh in the least degree tainted. ‘I like to take my 
part in a sermon,” said Louis XIV., ‘‘ but I do not 
wish that it should be addressed to me.’’ Thus, a 
dead prey is not looked upon by a lion unless killed 
by him. Several times, in order to convince him- 
self of a faet necessary to science, Gerard has left for 
several nights, sheep, wild boars, and dead horses on 
the track of a lion, and al ways found them untouched, 
although there were convincing marks of the ani- 
mal’s presence. Like primitive.man, the lion has 
but two objects, his food and the propagation of his 
species—carnage and love. He attacks always when 
he is the strongest, or when fury and vengeance 
have obscured his reason. If he joined fleetness to 
strength, nothing could withstand his prodigious 
power; but Providence has ordained thatynotwith- 
standing his force, he is obliged to have recourse to 
the cunning of the weakest. He watches his prey 
like a cat, creeping on his belly, and suddenly bound- 








ing upon it. If he does not succeed, and especially 
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should he have to do with an animal whose swift- 
ness is familiar to him, after five er six surprising 
bounds he stops short, and relinquishes the pursuit. 
During the day he fears, if not man, at least the bustle 
of active life, and approaches any habitation with 
the greatest reserve. It is more often upon quadru- 
peds that he exercises his ferocity. Near a group 
of cattle he will endeavor to turn aside an ox or a 
cow, barring its passage, and driving it toward an 
isolated point where he may devour it with impu- 
nity. Lions have been seen accompanying carts, 
marching at some little distance from the horses, with- 
out attempting any aggression; and such contrasts 
of real ferocity and apparent restraint have caused a 
belief in the magnanimity of these animals. This 
reserve, however, has only been caused by the fear 
of engaging in a quarrel under unfavorable circum- 
stances. Ordinarily the lion commences his bloody 
saturnales at the fall of day. At night all his furious 





instincts are awakened—the habits of reflection | 
which seem to guide him during the day are then | 


overmastered, and nothing escapes his vengeance 
The instinct of the lion is wonderful. Gerard has 
often remarked that the animal frequently avoided 
his encounters, more, as he supposes, from the lion 
judging intuitively that it was less a prey than an 
enemy which opposed him. And this reminds me 
of an anecdote which, although relating to the dog, 
seems to carry out this idea. This faithful creature 
naturally confounds in his affections the master and 
the servant who gives him his food and takes care ot 
him. Inthe middle of the night an old domestic, 
armed with a poignard, which sufficiently explains his 
intention, glided stealthily toward the bed of his em- 
ployer. The dog, who slept in his master’s cham- 
ber, and who under any other circumstances would 
not have barked, precipitated himself upon the man 
and threw him down, holding him there until assist- 
ance could be procured; when the fellow confessed 
that his intentions were to have murdered his mas- 
ter; and most probably he would have succeeded 
in his purpose but for the interposition of the dog. 
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(Continued from page 90.) 


CHAPTER VI, | 


‘ AnD so, mother, as this is the first day of the 
new-year, after I have given my good friend and 
master the-best wishes a grateful heart can offer, and 
presented to Martha the gift you prepared for her—”’ 

“ Let me see it—let me feel it, I mean,” inter- 
rupted Richard’s mother. ‘ To me the shaw! looks 
dull and spotted; yet it is of good substance, a nice 
soft shawl, and green, you say; what green? is it 
the bright greez green which the young larch puts 
ferth, when the first showers of April hang upon it 
like diamonds; or the blue green of the infant 
wheat, clothing a field in velvet; or the deep, dark, 
indigo green of the solemn pine trees? Richard, 
my child!” and she laid her hands on his shoulders, 
closing her eyelids over her dim eyes, ‘‘ Richard, 
this blindness has its blessings; I never, until I be- 
came dark, would think of the scenes of my early 
days—when the farmer’s daughter danced for joy in 
the first beams of summer, or watched from the hay- 
field the soaring lark, or gloried in the rich harvegt- 
home, or the merry-making round the Christidas 
fire—I did not dare to shut my eyes and recall those 
childish things, when I knew they mzst open on all 
the cold, cruel wants of poverty; but now, when 
you are out, and happy—bless you, my darling! 
happy in industry—it is quite cheerful to close them 
against the wall of motes, and stars, and swimming 
things, that mingle with the daylight. I have but 
to shut my eyelids, and recall all I ever saw, or 
ived among ; and there it is, the trees! such trees! 


and the flowing river, fringed with rushes, and floating 
bunches of forget-me-not ; and the nest of the gree- 
footed water-hen, the skimming swallow, the glanc- 
ing fish, the heavens so blue, so full of light; our 
own farm-house, where first your father came for 
health, and loved to read to me, and hear me read, 
and tried to teach me all things good and holy, and 
made me see the beauty of the trees, and clouds, and 
flowers, and blossoming grass; and would ask ques- 
tions, which, as I could not answer, my tears would 
come; and then he would call me a silly village- 
girl, and say, with hope, and faith, and love, I needed 
nothing more, and that his learning would do for 
both. I see him now, not as you remember him, a 
pale, dying man, but full of youth and beauty. I 
gave him (may God forgive me) idol worship, I gave 
him as much love, as much devotion, as I gave my 
God, and did not think what he would have tosuffer 
for marrying without his father’s leave. I did not 
know what poverty or sickness were, nor think 
what it would be to see him and you want food.’? 
She shuddered, and then added, ‘* But God took him 
from me—so best.” 

The boy looked all the time upon his mother’s 
eyes, and yet she could not read his passionate gaze 
of love and admiration! boy though he was, he had 
arranged her cap, and smoothed her glossy hair be- 
neath its borders, and joyed in the tint of returning 
health upon cheeks no longer thin and wasted; the 





prescribed diet had done well, but repose had done 
| better. Richard had acted on his master’s instruc- 
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tions, and spent more time in reading what she 
loved best to hear; he had also written a hymn, 
which, in her own way, she set to an old child- 
loved tune; and frequently, while her fingers plied 
her netting or her knitting, she would croon over 
those words, dearer to her than all that Milton ever 
wrote, and conjure up the scenes of her girlhood to 
the harmony of her son’s verses. 

‘“‘ How is it, mother,” inquired Richard, forgetting 
kis purpose, his master, and Martha’s shawl—“ how 
is it, that when you speak of those past days, you 
speak so differently from what you do about other 
times and things, and look so handsome, dear mother? 
I only wish you could see how different you look 
from what you did this day twelvemonth, before 1 
got my lucky penny.” ' 

**God has been very gracious, Richard, but there 
is a promise: ‘Yet saw I never the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging their bread.’ I daresay 
I do speak differently, particularly when I speak and 
think of your father; he took such pains with us; but 
poverty lowered me every way, and it is only when 
I think of those days I rise again.” 

** But, mother, you always hoped.” 

* Yes, dear—’’ and Richard saw her old look re- 
turn—‘*‘ yes, dear, I should have died without hope ; 
but I don’t want the hope that you will be a great 
writer, your master thinks it is better to print books 
than to make them.”’ 

‘* Perhaps better than either, to carry them out,’’ 
answered the boy; and while his cheek flushed, a 
very different expression passed over his features 
from that which dwelt upon his earnest brow the 
morning that he waited for his master’s door toopen. 

“No, Richard, you cannot mean that,” replied 
his mother, in simple faith that he meant what he 
said; ‘‘ you have done a great deal more than carry 
out books or parcels; but I believe what Martha 
says is true, that you are a spoilt boy,’’ and she 
passed her hand fondly over his head. ‘* Now take 
the shawl to Martha, and don’t laugh at her odd 
English, or mind her unkind words; she means 
well.” 

“* And so did the old governor, who gave us the 
pennies! Surely I have had a good master since 
then; I only wish he was poor, that I might work 
for him ;’’ and afier some more words, and a pro- 
mise to return to their New-Year’s dinner, mother 
and son separated; with her head a little bent, like 
a listening bird, she harkened for the sound of his 
footsteps in the court, and when they were no 
longer audible, she heaved a sigh, as those who love 
sweet music do when it is ended. 

Richard bounded on with the freedom of a sun- 
beam over the snow, which had fallen as a shroud 
on the grave of the old year; even at that early hour 
it was soddened and trampled ; but the youth heeded 
it not; it is doubtful whether he thought he walked 
upon show or upon pavement. 

Though his master had advised him to avoid 
poetry as he would a pestilence, (resolving in his 
own mind that he shouldemulate Benjamin Franklin, 








and become, in due time, one of the first booksellers 
and printers of the world,) yet he had praised one 
poem, and sent it, very unwisely, to a periodical; 
the bookseller thought it would keep his vanity 
down, if he signed it ‘‘ By an Errand-Boy.” Alas! 
it made him but the more vain: “the pride that 
apes humility’ is the most dangerous of all prides. 
For some days afterward Martha and his master had 
reason for discontent: the boy, when his thoughts 
were in “the shop,” was as anxious as ever to 
please ; but it must be confessed he now and then 
built castles which overtopped St. Paul’s, and ren- 
dered him oblivious of his duties. No mean or sor- 
did visions disturbed his mind: he did not dwell on 
the wealth, or city honors, or bewildering dinners, 
or pause before large houses, thinking he should like 
to dweli therein. He might have altogether longed 
for fame, had not the life of the American Franklin 
inclined him to utility, and taught him lessons which 
recalled him from the ‘‘ dream-land,’? whose thresh- 
hold he had but just past. He longed to form chari- 
ties, to build schools, to erect monuments, and then 
came the hope and prayer that his mother might live 
to hear him spoken of as ‘‘ the great,”’ * the good.” 
He treasured up anecdotes of those whose fortunes 
have grown as from the grain of mustard-seed ; but 
all his utilitarian views, all his benevolent projects, 
all he thought of or about was poetized—the divine 
essence pervaded his nature—all was steeped in the 
poetry which may not harmonize in rhyme, but yet 
impregnate every thought and feeling. After one 
of these fashions ran Richard’s thoughts, while he 
pushed eagerly through the streets, when he was 
suddenly seized by the arm, and Martha’s unmis- 
takable brogue attacked him. 

‘Passing the doore! is it passing the doore you 
are, this blessed new-year’s-day? and yer as good 
as a fut taller than you war when you bothered the 
ears and the heart out of me to come in: passing the 
doore! there’s gratitude! Not that I think of my- 
self; but your blessed master within there, that’s 
made a fair fool of you, and of himself, too, so that 
you should honor the ground he walks on; for many 
a fine boy has been led to transportation, at the very 
least, and, may-be, a great deal worse, through his 
means—I mean the means he takes to set you up as 
a walking gentleman. Passing the doore! without 
a ‘God be with ye!’ to the fine ould year that found 
yer mother in light, and left her dark; or a ‘ wel- 
come kindly to the new,’ that may see you as badly 
off, before its six months’ ow/d, as ye war in the 
days of its grandfather.” 

Richard’s spirits were so buoyant that he laughed. 

“Tt was stupid of me, Martha, to pass the door— 
a door I know so well, and love so dearly.” 

‘‘ Love an ould doore, dearly,” repeated the tor- 
menting Martha; “listen to that, its something else 
you’ll be loving some of these cays.” 

The boy looked at her stolid, unsympathizing fea- 
tures—her hard, stony, glittering eyes: he had grown 
used to them, and knew that though her words were 
often cruel, her acts were always kind. 
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‘¢ Whatever I love,’”’ he said, “I shall never cease 
to feel the deepest gratitude for your kindness.” 

‘* You might name the master first.” 

‘ Well, master and you are one.” 

In an instant a storm gathered and burst forth. 

‘Master and I one—take care what you say, or 
I’ll have you before the Lord Mayor himself for de- 
famation! One! we’re no such thing: them clouds 
full of snow are not more free from spot or blemish, 
this very moment, than me, Martha Connor—an 
O’Brian by the mother’s side, and one grandmother 
a born O’Donoghoo. Me!—one with a tradesman! 
{ am a servant—free to come, free to go: a servant 
is no slave—I can cast service off when I like; but, 
stick a trade, with lawyer’s indentures, on a man’s 
back, and there it is to the day of his death, and will 
sit on his grave, like a black cat, to the end of time. 
Me!—you’re an ungrateful, unchristian boy, to ever 
that to me; and I want to know what you mean 
by it?” 

Richard assured her he meant they were one in 
all kind deeds and thoughts, and that was all. 

* Then you should learn English,” she said, * you 
should learn your own language before you write 
verses; but that’s what none of them poets do, nor 
never did.” «¢ 

Richard then offered his present: Martha took it 
graciously, shook it out, looked at it, and smiled. 

‘‘T thought you would like green,” he said, unfor- 
tunately, ‘‘ because yours is the ‘green isle.’ ”’ 

In an instant the smile vanished. 

“Did I ever take a pistol to shoot the Queen ?— 
God bless her! Did I ever change a whole shilling 
into penny-pieces to break the Duke of Wellington’s 
windows, as my Cousin Judy did? Did I ever blow 
up the parliament-house? Did you ever hear me 
whistle Garyowenen, or ‘Orange, lie down?’ 
Havn’t you heard me tune up the Protestant boys 
ofa Sunday morning? Did I ever wear a leaf of a 
shamrogue of a St. Patrick’s day?”? These ques- 
tions followed each other with startling rapidity. 
‘‘Will you answer me?” she continued, having 
worked herself into what people call a * temper,’ 
‘¢ will you answer me, and not stand there, aggavat- 
mg?” 

“I’m sure, Martha,’ replied the boy, gently, 
“I never intended to aggravate you, I only 
thought—”’ 

“That I was a rebel? thank you, young Sir: 
that’s just what all the English think all the Irish, 
little knowing the loyalty that beats hard and fast in 
the heart’s blood of the country; but I think you 
need not put the mark of a rebel on me with a green 
shawl. I didn’t see your dirty meaning at first—I 
see itnow; butI’ll keep the shawl though I am a 
Queen’s woman, and my father was an Orange-man 

—I’ll keep it just to show—” 

Not knowing exactly what it would “show,” 
Martha did what was very uncommon—she paused ; 
she was at fault, though but for a moment; the youth 
caught at the opportunity. 

Ty Tha; I bargained with the shopkeeper 
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that, if you did not like it, he should exchange it — 
shall I get you an orange one ?”’ 

This kindness made matters worse : nothing irri- 
tated Martha so much as proffered kindness. She 
‘* rose at it,’’ as critics say the pit of a theatre does 
at a favorite actor; but this “ orange’’ proposition 
added insult to injury. Her wrath was a study, 
though not a pleasant one--her indignation touching 
the green shawl was assumed. Martha cherished 
the green too fervently to permit it to be supposed 
she cared for it. Like many of her country and 
class, she loved the Queen; while she hated the 
laws, and reconciled rebellion to her conscience as 
a royal movement. ‘ Sure it wasn’t against the 
Queen, at all, they would stand up, but against them 
murdering ministers, who never let the darlint lady 
do as she liked, and she so heart-fond of ould Ireland 
—but to propose an orange shawl to her !?? 

** Orange !”’ she hissed forth two or three times, 
“orange! oh, the curse never fell heavy on my 


} country till now! What did I ever do to you, to 


make you think I’d go out into the world with an 
insult to my country lapped about my shoulders? 
Did n’t my father’s being an Orange-man make him 
murder my poor mother, every day of her life, for 
twenty years? Didn’t his being an Orange-man in- 
stigate him to fall down and worship that brazen 
king in Dublin College-green, as if he was a saint? 
Did n’t orange—bad luck to it !--make him turn me 
out, the way he did, upon the wide, wide world, be- 
cause I liked the ways of my mother’s people better 
than his ways? And you! who are you? to ask me 
me to give up my religion, and all I love and care 
for in the whole world, for a bit of an orange 
shawl ?” 

‘* But, indeed, Martha—” 

** 'W ill-you-hould-your-tongue? I never can open 
my mouth when you're to the fore—small wit many 
words. Well, can’t ye spake? Did you never see 
me before? that you stand there staring the eyes out 
of your head for nothing!» Who do you think likes 
to be stared at, that way?” 

Richard turned to leave the kitchen without speak- 
ing: she flew to the door, and locked it. 

“You shan’t go! you shall spake!” she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘1’m not going to be insulted by you this 
way !” 

‘ Then,” said Richard, his eyes flashing fire, “* if 
you want to make me speak I will speak, and you 
shall listen!’? He laid his hands on her shoulders, 
and pressed her into a chair. Her eyes became 
fixed, her mouth opened: she was paralyzed with 
astonishment. ; $ 

‘¢ You shall listen'to me, and learn. In Eng and, 
we do not care for your party-colors: I thé@nght 
your heart would warm to the green, and I hoped 
to begin the new-year kindly. If you knew my real 
name, you would not easily forgive yourself for the 
way you have sometimes behaved.”’ 

Martha sprung to her feet, rushed back, pointing 
her long, lean arm toward him and screamed— 

‘‘An imposther! an imposther! I knew he was 
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an imposther—none but an imposther could do it! 
I’ll tell the masther—the masther shall know it!” 
and, before Richard could prevent her, she rushed 
into the bookseller’s little, dingy sanctum, where he 
was calmly thinking of his messenger, and wonder- 
ing if the stranger would keep his penny tryste, 

It was, as I have said, the first day of the new 
year. Long before its arrival the worthy bookseller 
had pondered, more than booksellers usually do, 
over Richard’s poetry: he would have been well 
satisfied had it been plain, wholesome prose, or files 
of figures, problems, translations, any thing but poe- 
try; and yet, as he was a seller not a publisher of 
books, and some poems sold in those days, he read 
such volumes as achieved popularity, and enjoyed 
them after his own fashion. And though he kept on 
shaking his head over Richard’s poems, still he read 
them also, and turned them over and over, and won- 
dered if sympathy could be enlisted for the young 
author, and if they could be got out by subscription 
—there was a great deal in them. “ Patronage,’ 
the mildew of genius, had converted good farmer’s 
boys and worthy peasants, gifted with small talents, 
into *‘ popular poets ;’? wedded their verses to sweet 
sounds, led them ostentatiously forward as the 
“lions of a party,’’ made them discontented with 
their cottage-homes, showed them the gates of an 
inflated paradise into which they could not enter; 
aud, after a few show-days and nights (during which 
they were treated as stalled oxen, rather than think- 
ing, feeling men,) voted them ‘bores ;’’ and, having 
fostered their vanity, uprooted their self-respect, 
robbed them of the dignity of their peasant nature; 
cast them back to their homes rifled of their sim- 
plicity, and tainted with all the bad of the ‘‘ clique ” 
which had dragged them from obscurity, to be with, 
though not of, thetr own particular class or coterie. 
Matthew Whitelock knew nothing of this: he saw 
in the papers that the ** Northamptonshire peasant,”’ 
or the “‘ Farmer’s Boy,’’ or the ‘‘ Ettrick Shepherd,”’ 
had been at some Lady Bluebottle’s conversazione ; 
he saw the new volume with an overwhelming list 
of five-shilling patrons, had frequently thought how 
beautiful Richard’s head would look as a frontis- 
piece to his poems—it was such a fine head—and 
he had more than once commenced a sort of fiddling 
calculation with his pencil as to what would be the 
trade cost of a volume—supposing Richard did write 
a whole volume. It was just a pastime to ascertain 
what it would cost, bound and lettered, with gilt 
edges and e famous list of subscribers, and then 
Richard would be sure to be lionized; and, he was 
so well-bred, naturally, he would never be awkward 
like the shepherd or farmer’s boy. Mr. Whitelock 
was a worthy, honest man—a good man, who hated 
slavery and Smithfield, and would have given a large 
donation to the baths and wash-bouses if such things 
had been thought of then; but it was not given him 
to understand the inspirations of country life—he had 
a great idea that people must congregate together, 
and talk over their poetry to each other to make it 
good; and Richard never would talk of any thing 


he had written. Mr. Whitelock knew nothing of 

the true dignity, and silence, and solitude of genius : 

he fancied country-folk must be “ dull ;”’ he could not 
have comprehended the holy happiness of a peasant- 

poet on the mountain, watching the coming of the 
stars; as, first alone, and then in countless multitudes, 

they glorified, with their beauty, the blue firmament 
of heaven: he knew nothing of the excursive soul, 
winging from star to planet, and pouring its inspira- 
tions into the warm and breathing clay, wherein, 

for a season and a time, God had commanded it to 
dwell. He knew nothing of the whispering voices 
which breathe into the poet’s ear from moss and hare- 
bell, from the leaping brook, and the mysterious 
cells of the butterfly and the ant. His cheek had 
never been brushed by the transparent wing of the 
wavering bat, nor did the grave moth ever sit upon 
his hand, as if it had been the sheltering leaf of the 
early primrose. He had never seen the sun rise, 
not even from Highgate—how could he tell what it 
was for the shepherd to see from his mountain- 
throne the earth flooded in glory, while every insect 
and every leaf quivered with joy; and the lark, all- 
confiding and nothing daunted, his perfect love cast- 
ing out fear, rose to meet the morning, while every 
other bird chorused his anthem—and he, poor town- 
bred man! would deem it a distinction for him, who 
had heard Gop in the thunder, and watched him in 
the whirlwind, yet knew that he would not smite 
the young lambs, and that the brood of the wild bird 
should continue in safety—he would consider that 
man upon whom the sacred fire descended, and over 
whose dreams angels watched and wondered, a 
great, free, spiritual man, God-like, God-gifted; he 
would, in his own money-working way, think him 
honored by an invitation, to be stared at by a swel- 
tering multitude, or by his name being mingled with 
the time-serving, bought-and-sold paragraphs of a 
morning paper ! 

But the subscription list was, so to say, the coro- 
net of Matthew Whitelock’s hopes; yet, with it, to 
do him justice, came no one feeling of selfishness— 
it was all for Richard, and Richard’s blind mother; 
and, now mark the inconsistency, the worthy man’s 
imagination had elevated Richard—the boy Richard 
—into a poet, a celebrated boy-poet. At all events, 
he had been invited and féted, his beautiful head 
was engraved, the book was open in all the shop- 
windows at the portrait; and, with the money real- 
ized by the sale of the poems, Richard—forgetful of 
the glitter and celebrity of his féted life, forgetful of 
sweet smiles and bright eyes, forgetful of hiswortratt 
—was to enter the murky, greasy, inky atmosphere 
of a printer’s office, and become a second Benjamin 
Franklin—as if Benjamin Franklin had begun life as 
a poet—with the mill-stone of a subscription list 
round his neck, to drag him into the mire of depend- 
ence. 

Still Matthew Whitelock reasoned rather accord- 
ing to his knowledge than according to his ability, 
for he was a kind man, shrewd in some things, and 





seemingly simple in others—simple, "because his 
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ways and means of observation were limited. It 
was Ats new-year’s-day also, and he sat in his little 
parlor, absolutely making out the subscription list for 
his protégé, wondering:if the gentleman would come 
to his penny “ tryste,”’ and also wondering if he 
should hear as good a sermon that new-year’s-day 
as he did the last; for he liked to begin the year 
well, and would not have “ missed church’ that day 
upon any consideration. He felt in a contented, 
happy mood: the world had gone well with him, 
and he had gone well with the world. Peter, too, 
looked as fat and as sleek as he had looked five years 
ago; and Martha, when she wished him “a happy 
new-year, and a great many of them,’’ had not mar- 
red it with her heretofore observation of ‘ praise to 
the holies, that you was not found dead in your bed 
this blessed new-year’s morning, as you may be the 
next—who knows? and we all grow nearer death 
every year of our lives! Man’s but a shadda’, or 
woman either!’’ In fact, he was disappointed when 
Martha disappeared without an unpleasant observa- 
tion of any kind; but his disappointment was not to 
continue. He had just counted up two-and-thirty 
names, when Martha rushed into the room— 

“T thought I was right, sir!’? she exclaimed; 
“indeed, I knew I was—an imposther—a regular 
town-built imposther! a false name, and an orange 
shawl on the back of a green one—think of that! in- 
sulted both ways; and he to say, if I knew who he 
was—‘1F!’ I wonder is it Henry the Eighth, or the 
Pope of Rome, or the Lord Mayor of the City of 
London, he wants to be? Well, I’m sure! und 
here he is, hot foot after me; but J may be insult- 
ed! 1’m nothing but an Irish-woman, such as they 
put in the newspaper—‘No Irish need apply;’ 
orange and green! one on one shoulder, the other 





on the other: to live to see it, and hear it, and al! of 
a new-year’s day! there’s only one comfort—only 
one—here we are, three—one ould, one middle-aged, 
one young! and we may never see another !”’ 

‘*‘] am so sorry, sir, Martha should misunderstand 
a little token of kindness I offered her,’’ said Rich- 
ard, apologetically, from behind the door. Now 
those who knew Matthew Whitelock best, never 
could say that he was given to jesting; but, when 
the words—‘‘she misunderstood a little token of 
kindness [ offered her’’—were spoken, the quiet 
bookseller glanced up, and inquired in a voice suffi- 
ciently loud not to be mistaken— 

“Was it a kiss?” 

Martha answered by a scream; and tossing her 
arms wildly in the air, dived at once into the lower 
regions, declaring she would not remain in the 
house. 

‘* A shawl, sir,” replied Richard, blushing, ‘ only 
it was, unfortunately, a green one, which I chose in 
compliment to her country ; and, when she objected 
to that, I offered to exchange it for an orange one, 
which seemed to make it worse. I lost my temper, 
I fear, a bit, which was very wrong, and said, that 
if she knew who [ was, she would be sorry for her 
words.”’ 

The bookseller’s face lit up: he knew, as the 
keeper of a circulating-library, the value of a mys- 
tery, and that Richard should de a mystery was quite 
beyond his hopes. 

‘‘ And who are you?” inquired Matthew. 

The clock broke into a little click, to notify it was 
going to strike, which it did, ten times. 

‘‘ May I tell you when I return}sir? It is now 
something about the time I promised to meet the old 
gentleman at Covent-garden.”” [To be continued. 
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O I have lived through many an hour 
That bade my writhing spirit cry— 
Give me the Lama’s fabled power— 
Break, break, my heart, and let me die. Ex1za Coox. 


Propuets of God and holy men 
Such prayers did oft repeat, 

Though these angelic messengers 
Did bear with lagging feet ; 


And yet when want, and pain, and wo, 
Their circling shadows bring, 

We’d ask a heart that meekly seeks 
Some sheltered nook to sing. 


The stream of life will roughly flow, 
The flowers will sometimes fade, 

Yet, here and there, some pleasantness 
*Mong drifts about is laid. 


The pure snow covering up the grain, 
When bitter north-winds roar, 





Seems kindlier than the sounding flail 
Upon the granary-floor. 


The one secures soft curtained rest. 
By wintry storms unbroke; 

The other, hoarse with dust and chaff, 
Bears freedom in its stroke. 


Oh, no, we ask not for the power 
Of gentler ones to die, 

But cry for strength to bide the hour, 
With cheer to check the sigh. 


And loving gardens of content, 
With birds, and flowers, and bees, 
Spring for us in some lonely spot 
Where seemed but withered trees. 
























































Wuen Punch is king, I declare there shall be no 
such thing as old maids and old bachelors. The 
Reverend Mr. Malthus shall be burned annually, 
instead of Guy Fawkes. Those who don’t marry 
shall go into the workhouse. It shall be a sin for 
the poorest not to have a pretty girl to love him. 

The above reflections came to mind after taking 
a walk with an old comrade, Jack Spiggot by name, 
who is just passing into the state of old bachelor- 
hood, after the manly and blooming youth in which 
I remember him. Jack was one of the handsomest 
fellows in England when we entered together in the 
Highland Buffs; but I quitted the Cuttykilts early, 
and lost sight of him for many years. 

Ah! how changed he is from those days! He 
wears a waistband now, and has begun to dye his 
whiskers. His cheeks, which were red, are now 
mottled; his eyes, once so bright and steadfast, are 
the color of peeled plovers’ eggs. 

‘Are you married, Jack?” says I, remembering 
how consumedly in love he was with his cousin 
Letty Lovelace, when the Cuttykilts were quartered 
at Strathbungo some twenty years ago. 

“Married? no,’’ says he. “Not money enough. 
Hard enough to keep myself, much more a family, 
on five hundred a-year. Come to Dickinson’s; 
there ’s some of the best Madeira in London there, 
my boy.’’ So we went and talked over old times, 
The bill for dinner and wine consumed was prodi- 
gious, and the quantity of brandy-and-water that 
Jack took showed what a regular boozer he was. 
‘‘A guinea or two guineas. What the devil do I 
care what I spend for my dinner?” says he. 

‘And Letty Lovelace,” says I. 

Jack’s countenance fell. However, he burst into 
a loud laugh presently. ‘* Letty Lovelace !”’ says 
he, “She ’s Letty Lovelace still; but Gad, such a 
wizened old woman! She’s as thin as a thread- 
paper; (you remember what a figure she had ;) her 
nose has got red, and her teeth blue. She’s always 
ill; always quarreling with the rest of the family ; 
always psalm-singing, and always taking pills. Gad, 
I had a rare escape there. Push round the grog, old 
boy.” 

Straightway memory went back to the days when 
Letty was the loveliest of blooming young creatures ; 
when to hear her sing was to make the heart jump 
into your throat; when to see her dance, was better 
than Montessu or Noblet (they were the ballet 
queens of those days;) when Jack used to wear a 


* From ‘‘ The Book of Snobs,’ published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. > ses aati 
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locket of her hair, with a little gold chain round his 








neck, and, exhilarated with toddy, after a sederunt 
of the Cuttykilt mess, used to pull out this token, 
and kiss it, and howl about it, to the great amuse- 
ment of the bottle-nosed old major and the rest of 
the table. 

** My father and hers could n’t put their horses to- 
gether,” Jack said. ‘* The general would n’t come 
down with more than six thousand. My governor 
said it shouldn’t be done under eight. Lovelace 
told him to go and be hanged, and so we parted 
company. They said she was ina decline. Gam- 
mon! She’s forty, and as tough and as sour as this 
bit of lemon peel. Don’t put much into your 
punch, Snob, my boy. No man caz stand punch 
after wine.”’ 

‘** And what are your pursuits, Jack?” says I. 

** Sold out when the governor died. Mother lives 
at Bath. Go down there once a year for a week. 
Dreadful slow. Shilling whist. Four sisters—all 
unmarried except the youngest—awful work. Scot- 
land in August. Italy in the winter: cursed rheu- 
matism. Come to London in March, and toddle 
about at the club, old boy; and we wont go home 
till maw-aw-rning till daylight does appear.” 

‘And here’s the wreck of two lives!’? mused 
the present Snobographer, after taking leave of 
Jack Spiggot. “Pretty, merry Letty Lovelace’s 
rudder lost and she cast away, and handsome Jack 
Spiggot stranded on the shore like a drunken Trin- 
culo.” 

W hat was it that insulted Nature (to use no higher 
name) and perverted her kindly intentions toward 
them? What cursed frost was it that nipped the 
love that both were bearing, and condemned the girl 
to sour sterility, and the lad to selfish old-bachelor- 
hood? It was the infernal Snob tyrant who governs 
us all, who says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not love without a 
lady’s-maid ; thou shalt not marry without a carriage 
and horses; thou shalt have no wife in thy heart, and 
no children on thy knee, without a page in buttons 
and a French bonne ; thou shalt go to the devil un- 
less thou hast a Brougham ; marry poor, and society 
shall forsake thee; thy kinsmen shall avoid thee as 
a criminal ; thy aunts and uncles shall turn up their 
eyes and bemoan the sad, sad manner in which Tom 
or Harry has thrown himself away.’’ You, young 
woman, may sell yourself without shame, and marry 
old Creesus; you, young man, may lie away your 
heart and your life for a jointure. But if you are 
poor, wo be to you! Society, the brutal Snob auto- 
crat, consigns you to solitary perdition. Wither, 
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poor girl, in your garret ; rot, poor bachelor, in your 
club. 

When I see those graceless recluses—those unna- 
tural monks and nuns of the order of St. Beelzebub,* 
my hatred for Snobs and their worship, and their 
idols, passes all continence. Let us hew down that 
man-eating Juggernaut, I say, that hideous Dagon; 
and I glow with the heroic courage of Tom Thumb, 
and join battle with the giant Snob. 

In that noble romance called Ten Thousand a 
Year, I remember a profoundly pathetic description 
of the Christian manner in which the hero, Mr. 
Aubrey, bore his misfortunes. After making a dis- 
play of the most florid and grandiloquent resignation, 
and quitting his country mansion, the writer sup- 
poses Aubrey to come to town in a post-chaise and 
pair, sitting bodkin probably between his wife and 
sister. It is about seven o’clock, carriages are rat- 
tling about, knockers are thundering, and tears bedim 
the fine eyes of Kate and Mrs. Aubrey as they think 
that in happier times at this hour—their Aubrey used 
formerly to go out to dinner to the houses of the 
aristocracy his friends. This is the gist of the pas- 
sage—the elegant words I forget. But the noble, 
noble sentiment I shall always cherish and remem- 
ber. What can be more sublime than the notion of 
a great man’s relatives in tears about—his dinner? 
With a few touches, what author ever more happily- 
described A Snob? 

We were reading the passage lately at the house 
of my friend, Raymond Gray, Esquire, barrister-at- 
law, an ingenious youth without the least practice, 
but who has luckily a great share of good spirits, 
which enables him to bide his time, and bear laugh- 
ingly his humble position in the world. Mean- 
while, until it is altered, the stern laws of necessity 
and the expenses of the northern circuit oblige Mr. 
Gray to live in a very tiny mansion in a very queer 
small square in the airy neighborhood of Gray’s 
Inn. 

W hat is the more remarkable, is, that Gray has a 
wife there. Mrs. Gray was a Miss Harley Baker: 
and I suppose I need not say that is a respectable 
family. Allied to the Cavendishes, the Oxfords, the 
Marrybones, they still, though rather déchus from 
their original splendor, hold their heads as high as 
any. Mrs. Harley Baker, I know, never goes to 
church without John behind to carry her prayer- 
book; nor will Miss Welbeck, her sister, walk 
twenty yards a shopping without the protection of 
Figby, her sugar-loaf page; though the old lady is 
as ugly as any woman in the parish, and as tall and 
whiskery as a grenadier. The astonishment is, how 
Emily Harley Baker could have stooped to marry 
Raymond Gray. She, who was the prettiest and 

* This of course is understood to apply only to those 
unmarried persons whom a meanand Snobbish fear about 
money has kept from fulfilling their natural destiny. 
Many persons there are devoted to celibacy because 
they cannot help it. Of these a man would be a brute 
who spoke roughly. Indeed, after Miss O’Toole’s con- 


duct to the writer, he would be the last to condemn. 
But never mind, these are personal matters. 








proudest of the family ; she, who refused Sir Cockle 
Byles, of the Bengal service; she, who turned up 
her little nose at Essex Temple, Q. C., and con- 
nected with the noble house of Albyn; she, who 
had but 4000 pour tout potege, to marry a man who 
had scarcely as much more. A scream of wrath and 
indignation was uttered by the whole family when 
they heard of this mésalliance. Mrs. Harley Baker 
never speaks of her daughter now but with tears in 
her eyes, and as a ruined creature. Miss Welbeck 
says, ‘*I consider that man a villain;”—and has 
denounced poor good-natured Mrs. Perkins as a swin- 
dler, at whose ball the young people met for the first 
time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray, meanwhile, live in Gray’s 
Inn Lane, aforesaid, with a maid-servant and a 
nurse, whose hands are very full, and in a most pro- 
voking and unnatural state of happiness. They have 
never once thought of crying about their dinner, like 
the wretchedly puling and Snobbish womankind of 
my favorite Snob Aubrey, of Tea Thousand a Year ; 
but on the contrary, accept such humble victuals as 
Fate awards them with a most perfect and thankful! 
good grace—nay, actually have a portion for a hun- 
gry friend at times—as the present writer can grate- 
fully testify. 

I was mentioning these dinners, and some admi- 
rable lemon-puddings which Mrs. Gray makes, to 
our mutual friend the great Mr. Goldmore, the East 
India director, when that gentleman’s face assumed 
an expression of almost apoplectic terror, and he 
gasped out, “‘ What! Do they give dinners?’’ He 
seemed to think it a crime and a wonder that such 
people should dine at all, and that is was their cus- 
tom to huddle round their kitchen-fire over a bone 
and a crust. Whenever he meets them in society, 
it is a matter of wonder to him (and he always ex- 
presses his surprise very loud) how the lady can ap- 
pear decently dressed, and the man have an unpatched 
coat to his back. I have heard him enlarge upon 
this poverty before the whole room at the Confla- 
grative club, to which he and I and Gray have the 
honor to belong. 

We meet at the club on most days. At half-past 
four, Goldmore arrives in St. James’s street, from 
the city, and you may see him reading the evening 
papers in the bow-window of the club, which en- 
filades Pall Mall, a large plethoric man, with a bunch 
of seals in a large bow-windowed light waistcoat. 
He has large coat-tails, stuffed with agents’ letters 
and papers about companies of which he is a direc- 
tor. His seals jingle as he walks. I wish I had 
such a man for an uncle, and that he himself were 
childless. I would love and cherish him, and be 
kind to him. 

At six o’clock in the full season, when all the 
world is in St. James’s street, and the carriages are 
cutting in and out among the cabs on the stand, and 
the tufted dandies are showing their listless faces out 
of White’s; and you see respectable gray-headed 
gentlemen waggling their heads to each other through 





the plate-glass windows of Arthur’s; and the red- 
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coats wish to be Briarean, so as to hold all the gen- 
tlemen’s horses ; and that wonderful red-coated royal 
porter is sunning himself before Marlborough House 
—at the noon of London time, you see a light-yel- 
low carriage with black horses, and a coachman in 
a tight floss-silk wig, and two footmen in powder 
and white and yellow liveries, and a large woman 
inside in shot-silk, a poodle, and a pink parasol, 
which drives up to the gate of the Conflagrative, 
and the page goes and says to Mr. Goldmore (who is 
perfectly aware of the fact, as he is looking out of 
the windows with about forty other conflagrative 
bucks) “Your carriage, sir.” G. wags his head. 
‘‘Remember, eight o’clock precisely,’’ says he to 
Mulligatawney, the other East India director, and 
ascending the carriage, plumps down by the side of 
Mrs. Goldmore for a drive in the park, and then 
home to Portland Place. As the carriage whirls off, 
all the young bucks in the club feel a secret elation. 
It is a part of their establishment as it were, That 
carriage belongs to their club, and their club belongs 
to them. They follow the equipage with interest; 
they eye it knowingly as they see it in the park. 
But halt! we are not come to the Club Snobs yet. O 
my brave Snobs, what a flurry there will be among 
you when those papers appear! 

Well, you may judge from the above description, 
what sort of a man Goldmore is. A dull and pom- 
pous Leadenhall street Croesus, good-natured withal, 
aud affable—cruelly affable. ‘‘ Mr. Goldmore can 
never forget,’ his lady used to say, “that it was 
Mrs. Gray’s grandfather who sent him to India; and 
though that young woman has made the most im- 
prudent marriage in the world, and has left her 
station in society, her husband seems an ingenious 
and laborious young man, and we shall do every 
thing in our power to be of use to him.’? So they 
used to ask the Grays to dinner twice or thrice in a 
season, when, by way of increasing the kindness, 
Buff, the butler, is ordered to hire a fly to convey 
them to and from Portland Place. 

Of course, Iam much too good-natured a friend of 
both parties not to tell Gray of Goldmore’s opinion 
regarding him, and the nabob’s astonishment at the 
idea of the briefless barrister having any dinner at all. 
Indeed Goldmore’s saying became a joke against 
Gray amongst us wags at the club, and we used to 
ask him when he tasted meat last? whether we 
should bring him home something from dinner? and 
cut a thousand other mad pranks with him in our 
facetious way. 

One day, thén, coming home from the club, Mr. 
Gray conveyed to his wife the astounding informa- 
tion that he had asked Goldmore to dinner. 

“My love,’ says Mrs. Gray, in a tremor, ‘ how 
could you be so cruel? Why, the dining-room wont 
hold Mrs. Goldmore ?”’. 

* Make your mind easy, Mrs. Gray; her ladyship 
isin Paris. It is only Croesus that’s coming, and 
we are going to the play afterward—to Sadlers’ 
Wells. Goldmore said at the club that he thought 
Shakspeare was a great dramatic poet, and ought to 





be patronized ; whereupon, fired with enthusiasm, [ 
invited him to our banquet.” 

‘‘Goodness gracious! what can we give him for 
dinner? He has two French cooks; you know 
Mrs. Goldmore is always telling us about them ; and 
he dines with aldermen every day.”’ 

“ ¢ A plain leg of mutton, my Lucy, 
I prythee get ready at three; 


Have it tender, and smoking, and juicy, 
And what better meat can there be?’ ”’ 


Says Gray, quoting my favorite poet. 

‘* But the cook is ill; and you know that horrible 
Pattypan, the pastry-cook’s——” 

‘Silence, frau!” says Gray, in a deep-tragedy 
voice. ‘‘ J will have the ordering of this repast. Do 
all things as [ bid thee. Invite our friend, Snob, 
here to partake of the feast. Be mine the task of 
procuring it.”’ 

“To n’t be expensive, Raymond,” says his wife. 

‘** Peace, thou timid partner of the briefless one. 
Goldmore’s dinner shall be suited to our narrow 
means. Only do thou do in all things my com- 
mands.”?’ And seeing by the peculiar expression 
of the rogne’s countenance, that some mad waggery 
was in preparation, I awaited the morrow with 
anxiety. 

Punctual to the hour—(By the way, I cannot omit 
here to mark down my hatred, scorn, and indigna- 
tion toward those miserable Snobs who come to 
dinner at nine, when they are asked at eight, in 
order to make a sensation inthe company. May the 
loathing of honest folks, the back-biting of others, 
the curses of cooks, pursue these wretches, and 
avenge the society on which they trample !)—Punc- 
tual, I say, to the hour of five, which Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond Gray had appointed, a youth of an elegant 
appearance, in a neat evening-dress, whose trim 
whiskers indicated neatness, whose light step de- 
noted activity, (for in sooth he was hungry, and 
always is at the dinner hour, whatsoever that hour 
may be,) and whose rich golden hair, curling down 
his shoulders, was set off by a perfectly new four- 
and-nine-penny silk hat, was seen wending his way 
down Bittlestone Street, Bittlestone Square, Gray’s 
Inn. The person in question, I need not say, was 
Mr. Snob. He is never late when invited to dine. 
But to proceed with my narrative : 

Although Mr. Snob may have flattered himself that 
he made a sensation as he strutted down Bittlestone 
Street with his richly gilt-knobbed cane, (and indeed 
I vow I saw heads looking at me from Miss Squils- 
by’s, the brass-plated milliner opposite Raymond 
Gray’s, who has three silver-paper bonnets, and two 
fly-blown French prints of fashion in the window,) 
yet what was the emotion produced by my arrival, 
compared to that with which the little street thrilled, 
when at five minutes past five the floss-wigged 
coachman, the yellow hammer-cloth and flunkies, 
the black horses and blazing silver harness of Mr, 
Goldmore whirled down the street! It is a very 
little street-of very little houses, most of them with 
very large brass-plates like Miss Squilsby’s. Coal- 
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merchants, architects, and surveyors, two surgeons, 
a solicitor, a dancing-master, and of course several 
house-agents, occupy the houses—little two-storied 
edifices with little stucco porticoes. Goldmore’s 
carriage over-topped the roofs almost ; the first floors 
might shake hands with Croesus as he lolled inside ; 
all the windows of those first floors thronged with 
children and women in a twinkling. There was 
Mrs. Hammerly in curled papers; Mrs. Saxby with 
her front awry ; Mr. Wriggles peering through the 
gauze curtains, holding the while his hot glass of 
rum-and-water—in fine, a tremendous commotion in 
Bittlestone Street, as the Goldmore carriage drove 
up to Mr. Raymond Gray’s door. 

“ How kind it is of him to come with doth the 
footmen !” says little Mrs. Gray, peeping at the 
vehicle too. The hugest domestic, descending from 
his perch, gave a rap at the door which almost 
drove in the building. All the heads were out; the 
sun was shining; the very organ-boy paused; the 
footman, the coach, and Goldmore’s red face and 
white waistcoat were blazing in splendor. The 
herculean plushed one went back to open the car- 
riage-door. 

Raymond Gray opened his—in his shirt-sleeves. 

He ran up to the carriage. ‘‘ Come in, Goldmore,” 
sayshe. ‘Just intime, my boy. Open the door, 
Whatdyecallum, and let your master out’’—and 
Whatdyecallum obeyed mechanically, with a face 
of wonder and horror, only to be equaled by the look 
of stupefied astonishment which ornamented the 
purple countenance of his master. 

**Wawt taim will you please have the cage, sir,” 
says Whatdyecallum, in that peculiar, unspellable, 
inimitable, flunkyfied pronunciation which forms one 
of the chief charms of existence. 

*‘ Best have it to the theatre, at night,’? Gray ex- 
claims; “it is but a step from here tothe Wells, and 
we can walk there. I’ve got tickets for all. Be at 
Sadlers’ Wells at eleven.”’ 

‘Yes, at eleven,” exclaimsGoldmore perturbedly, 
and walks with a flurried step into the house, as if 
he were going to execution (as indeed he was, with 
that wicked Gray as a Jack Ketch over him.) The 
carriage drove away, followed by numberless eyes 
from door-steps and balconies ; its appearance is still 
a wonder to Bittlestone Street. 

“Go in there, and amuse yourself with Snob,’ 
says Gray, opening the little drawing-room door. 
‘¢] ’ll call out as soon as the chops areready. Fan- 
ny’s below, seeing to the pudding.”’ 

‘‘Gracious mercy !”? says Goldmore to me, quite 
confidentially, ‘‘ How could he ask us? I really had 
no idea of this—this utter destitution.” 

‘*¢ Dinner, dinner!’ roars out Gray, from the din- 
ing-room, whence issued a great smoking and frying ; 
and entering that apartment we find Mrs. Gray ready 
to receive us, and looking perfectly like a princess 
who, by some accident, had a bow! of potatoes in her 
hand, which vegetables she placed on the table. 
Her husband was meanwhile cooking mutton-chops 


‘*Fanny has made the roly-polly pudding,” says 
he; ‘the chops are my part. Here’s a fine one; 
try this, Goldmore.” And he popped a fizzing 
cutlet on that gentleman’s plate. What words, what 
notes of exclamation can describe the nabob’s as- 
tonishment ? 

The table-cloth was a very old one, darned in a 
score of places. There was mustard in a tea-cup, a 
silver fork for Goldmore—all ours were iron. 

‘*T was n’t born with a silver spoon in my mouth,”’ 
says Gray, gravely. ‘ That fork is the only one we 
have. Fanny has it generally.” 

** Raymond!” cries Mrs. Gray, with an imploring 
face. 

** She was used to better things, you know; and I 
hope one day to get her a dinner service. I’m told 
the electro-plate is uncommonly good. Where the 
deuce zs that boy with the beer? And now,”’’ said 
he, springing up, ‘Ill be a gentleman.” And so 
he put on his coat and sat down quite gravely, with 
four fresh mutton chops which he had by this time 
broiled. 

‘We don’t have meat every day, Mr. Goldmore,”’ 
he continued, ‘and it’s a treat to me to get a dinner 
like this. You little know, you gentlemen of Eng- 
land, who live at home at ease, what hardships brief- 
less barristers endure.”’ 

‘Gracious mercy !”’ says Mr. Goldmore. 

** Where ’s the half-and-half? Fanny, go over to 
the ‘Keys’ and get the beer. Here’s sixpence.” 
And what was our astonishment when Fanny got up 
as if to go! 

“Gracious mercy! let me,’’ cries Goldmore. 

** Not for worlds, my dear sir. She’s used to it. 
They would n’t serve you as well as they serve her. 
Leave her alone. Law bless you!’’ Raymond said, 
with astounding composure. And Mrs. Gray left the 
room, and actually came back with a tray on which 
there was a pewter flagon of beer. Little Polly (to 
whom, at her christening, I had the honor of pre- 
senting @ silver mug, ez officio) followed with a 
couple of tobacco pipes, and the queerest roguish 
look in her round little chubby face. 

“Did you speak to Tapling about the gin, Fanny, 
my dear?’’ Gray asked, after bidding Polly put the 
pipes on the chimney-piece, which that little person 
had some difficulty in reaching—* The last was tur- 
pentine, and even your brewing didn’t make good 
punch of it.” 

*‘ You would hardly suspect, Goldmore, that my 
wife, a Harley Baker, would ever make gin punch? 
I think my mother-in-law would commit suicide if 
she saw her.”’ 

“Don’t be always laughing at mamma, Ray- 
mond,’’ says Mrs. Gray. 

* Well, well, she would n’t die, and I do x’t wish 
she would. And you don’t make gin punch, and 
you don’t like it either—and—Goldmore, do you 
drink your beer out of the glass, or out of the pew- 
ter?”’ 

‘‘ Gracious mercy !’’ ejaculates Croesus once more, 





on a gridiron over the fire. 





Las little Polly, taking the pot with both her little 
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bunches of hands, offers it, smiling, to that astonished 
director. 

And so, in a word, the dinner commenced, and 
was presently ended in a.similar fashion. Gray 
pursued his unfortunate guest with the most queer 
and outrageous description of his struggles, misery, 
and poverty. He described how he cleaned the 
knives when they were first married; and how he 
used to drag the children in a little cart; how his 
wife could toss pancakes ; and what parts of his dress 
she made. He told Tibbits, his clerk, (who was in 
fact the functionary who had brought the beer from 
the public house, which Mrs. Fanny had fetched 
from the neighboring apartment)—to fetch ‘ the 
bottle of port wine,’’ when the dinner was over ; and 
told Goldmore as wonderful a history about the way 
in which that bottle of wine had come into his 
hands, as any of his former stories had been. When 
the repast was all over, and it was near time to 
move to the play, and Mrs. Gray had retired, and 
we were sitting ruminating rather silently over the 
last glasses of the port, Gray suddenly breaks the 
silence by slapping Goldmore on the shoulder, and 
saying, ‘‘ Now, Goldmore, tell me something.” 

‘What?’ asks Croesus. 

‘*‘ Have n’t you had a good dinner?” 

Goldmore started, as if a sudden truth had just 
dawned upon him. He Aad had a good dinner ; and 
did n’t know it until then. The three mutton-chops 
consumed by him were best of the mutton kind ; the 
potatoes were perfect of their order ; as for the roly- 
poly, it was too good. The porter was frothing and 





cool, and the port wine was worthy of the gills of a 
bishop. I speak with ulterior views; for there is 
more in Gray’s cellar. 

“Well,” says Goldmore, after a pause, during 
which he took time to consider the momentous 
question Gray put to him—*’Pon my word—now 
you say so—I—I have—I really have’ had a mon- 
sous good dinnah—monsous good, upon my ward! 
Here ’s your health, Gray, my boy, aud your ami- 
able lady ; and when Mrs. Goldmore comes back, I 
hope we shall see you more in Portland Place.” 
And with this the time came for the play, and we 
went to see Mr. Phelps at Sadlers’ Wells. 

The best of this story (for the truth of every word 
of which I pledge my honor) is, that after this ban- 
quet, which Goldmore enjoyed so, the honest fellow 
felt a prodigious compassion and regard for the starv- 
ing and miserable giver of the feast, and determined 
to help him in his profession. And being a director 
of the newly established Antibilious Life Assurance 
Company, he has had Gray appointed standing coun- 
sel, with a pretty annual fee; and only yesterday, in 
an appeal from Bombay (Buckmuckee Bobbachee 
v. Ramchowder-Bahawder) in the Privy Council, 
Lord Brougham complimented Mr. Gray, who was 
in the case, on his curious and exact knowledge of 
the Sanscrit language. 

Whether he knows Sanscrit or not, I can’t say; 
but Goldmore got him the business; and so I camot 
help having a lurking regard for that pompous old 
Bigwig. 
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Cam, and earnest, and unshrinking, 
In his study, lone and still, 

Sat the great Reformer, thinking 

Of the past, and promise drinking 
Of the Future’s good and ill. 


Mild of mien, but strong of spirit, 
He had scorned deceptive arts: 
Fashion swayed him less than merit, 
And the fame he would inherit 
Was the love of honest hearts. 


He had met the world’s derision, 
But he yielded not to fear, 

For the soul-inspiring vision 

Of the future’s bright elysian 
Filled his noble heart with cheer. 


What to him were idle praises 
At the sacrifice of right? 
What were Fortune’s ruddy blazes, 
Or the thrones which triumph raises, 
Coming with a ban and blight? 





As imagination bore him 

Through the flight of future years, 
Doubt and error fled before him, 
And a halo circled o’er him, 

Bright as heaven’s arched bow appears. 


Perfect freedom of opinion 
Blessed the glorious coming time ; 
Virtue held supreme dominion, 
And fair Truth, on airy pinion, 
Soared in majesty sublime. 


Thus comparing past and present 
With the future’s destiny, 

Hope still made his pathway pleasant, 

And he sheltered king and peasant 
With his broad philanthropy. 





And at each successive viewing 
Of the shifting scenes of life, 

He was ardently pursuing 

Truth and goodness, and renewing 

Strength to conquer in the strife. 








A WEDDING IN THE CLOUDS. 





FROM HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 





Arter a climb up six hundred steps cut in the 
solid rock, I found myself in the picturesque village 
of Anacapri, Italy, also in the clouds. The excite- 
ment of the Feast of Saint Antonio of Padua was 
just dying away, but I found that the excitement of 
a grand wedding that was to take place on the suc- 
ceeding day maintained abundant liveliness among 
the villagers. That very afternoon ‘ things” were 
to be priced, and other necessary business was on 
foot; I had friends in the place, and was initiated 
into all the mysteries. I did but peep in at the 
bride, for she and her attendants were alarmed at 
our intrusion. Diana and her nymphs—the female 
members of her family—were seated round a table, 
many gossips helping them, and three or four valuers 
being at work among them upon the wardrobe of 
the bride, that formed a large heap in the middle. 
Love in most countries is acquainted with arith- 
metic, and in this case the bride was bound to carry 
to her future lord not only the treasure of herself, 
but also a fixed sum in coin or clothese With a 
view to the strict fulfillment of this portion of the 
marriage contract, her wardrobe was, at the mo- 
ment when I peeped in at her door, being examined 
and appraised carefully piece by piece. If a wife 
among these villagers die childiess, the dowry she 
took with her to her husband, clothes and all, re- 
turns to her own family. 

The treasures of this bride had been increased by 
presents from her friends, each of whom had brought 
to her some little keepsake—a handkerchief, a pair 
of stockings, or a sheet, perhaps—and now the 
resulting mountain of female apparel was piled up 
before the group of the fair villagers, whose bright 
Italian eyes were feasting upon all the finery, and 
whose tongues were publishing reviews of stuffs 
and ribbons, all pronounced toa be of the most ad- 
mirable quality, and an honor to the village in which 
they had been produced. 

I was next favored with an introduction to the 
bridegroom at his house, and there, of course, was 
able to walk boldly in and talk at leisure. That 
happiest of men had once been a laborer upon the 
-soil, but had become in his neighbors’ eyes a 
millionaire by inheriting the well-lined pocket of a 
sly priest, who was his uncle. “Look here, sir,”’ 
said the bridegroom, who affected no regret at the 
departure of his sainted relative; “this was the 
niche at which he used to say his prayers. Under 
-it we found his doubloons—such a quantity. He 
was a close-fisted old boy. One day I bought some- 
thing of him and omitted to pay a few odd farthings 
—asum so small that it escaped my attention. 
However, at my next confession, he refused to ab- 
solve me until the uttermost farthing had been got 





into his clutch.”” The old priest’s house had, ac- 
cording to the taste of his heir, been gorgeously 
adorned. The bed-room walls had been painted in 
fresco; the bed in the centre looked intensely dig- 
nified with a pile of six pairs of pillows at its head. 
The number of pillows displayed on such orcasions 
is regarded as a measure of the bridegroom’s wealth. 
They show certainly how high he can carry his 
head, if he pleases. 

We were next requested to look round the room 
and admire the pictures and images of madonnas and 
saints, together with some pieces of ebony-work 
that would really have been purchased at a high 
price by collectors in this country. Such work is 
often to be met with even in the poorest and filthiest 
of Italian dwellings. We were then led up to the 
great subject of clothes. The dress of the bride and 
her flowers (which it is customary for the gentle- 
man to furnish) were displayed before us: we were 
instructed on the subject of their price and quality, 
and then a pause was made, to be filled up by 
epithets of admiration. From the dress of the bride, 
we were taken by the simple-minded bridegroom to 
the contemplation of the coat and pantaloons that he 
proposed to wear himself upon the morrow. Falling 
into his humor we spread out his garments on the 
table, felt their texture, held them up against the 
light, and scented them with the incense of praise 
until our friend was evidently gratified. Coffee and 


‘rosolio were then produced and pressed upon us 


very urgently. The departed priest had left behind 
him a cellar whose stock was in itself a good in- 
heritance ; he had evidently loved the bottle not less 
than the bag. : 

When I came out of the bridegroom’s house, I 
found the villagers tying themselves up in knots 
about the road, discussing the great things that would 
be done to-morrow: and I traveled homeward down 
the six hundred steps, a little vexed that I was not 
to take part in the festival, since I was not familiar 
with the family about to be beatified. Nevertheless, 
when the next morning arrived, I had found means 
to make a friend of a friend of the bride, and was 
sending up to Anacapri, as my wedding offering, 
several pounds of fish, which 1 proposed to follow. 
So I went up the steps again, and found that all the 
mountain had turned out and come into the village. 
The bridegroom, in his wedding pantaloons and coat 
of glory, was surrounded by his male friends, and on 
the point of setting out toward the dwelling of the 
bride. I attached myself to his procession, and 
away we went. At the bride’s house we found the 
ladies: as for the bride herself, when I beheld a 
damsel in the dress I had examined yesterday, 
wearing the silver flowers I had fingered, bound 
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up now with fresh carnations, I knew, of course, at 
once that it was she who was the happiest of girls. 
To the equipment furnished by her lover she had 
added an equipment of her own—such as Italian 
village-maidens love—of rings, and chains, and pins, 
and brooches, without limit as to number or size. 
One brooch was the representation of a ship in 
full sail. By the side of the bride there also dangled 
two great watches, quite as bright as gold. Whether 
there were any works inside them I do not know, 
but I do know that they shone like pocket suns, and 
what more could be wanted in a watch that was to 
be worn upon a gala day? I was rude enough to 
count the rings with which the fingers of the bride 
were crusted; there were eighteen, most of them 
monsters as to width. When they were too large 
in the hoop, they had been made to fit by the easy 
process of twisting a piece of string about the nar- 
row part. The bejeweled beauty, overloaded with 
this village finery, really did not look overdressed. 
The decorations were in keeping with tho place and 
the occasion; I could think of odd lines in Catullus 
when I saw her glittering under her white veil and 
chaplet of gay flowers. 

She was seated in her home. The bridegroom 
having informed her that it was now time to go to 
church, she arose, and, in affectionate performance 
of the usual ceremony, knelt before each of her 
parents, entreating pardon for her past offenses, and 
a blessing on her future life. With tears from the 
old people, and not without emotion on the part of 
all bystanders—for villagers, in Italy, keep their 
emotions where they can be got at very readily— 
the home blessing was given, and the bride then, 
between a brother and a sister, was led out from the 
paternal roof. Then the wedding procession formed, 
I fell into my place, and we marched off in very 
great state to the church. A mass and a benedic- 
tion there, and then the marrow of the day—so far 
as it concerned her—was got at; the maiden was 
a wife, and was led out of church between the 
sister and the groom’s-man ofsher husband. 

Outside the porch we found the mountain. All the 
mountain had not put on its best clothes for nothing. 
The people, with their black eyes full of fun, were 
shrieking, laughing, dancing round the porch. The 
bride appeared; there was a meiry shout. The 
bridegroom followed with his friends; and instantly 
he and his friends began to throw, over the bride’s 
head, among the assembled folk, a storm of com- 
fits. Wotothe bridegroom who is mean on such 
occasions, and economizes in his dealings with the 
comfit merchant! No sweetmeats, no acclamation 

—for such is the custom of the country. Through a 
chaos of scrambling, rolling, fighting, laughing, and 
of all the passions that inhabit an Italian breast, we 
followed the impeded half-affrighted bride to her 
new habitation. In the days of the old Romans, on 
occasions like this, the scrambling ceremony was 
precisely similar. If not comfits, there were nuts 


to scatter, as says Virgil in his eclogues, ‘‘ While 
they bring you a wife—husband, scatter the nuts.” 





The door of the bridegroom’s house had been pre- 
pared for our arrival. It was adorned with myrtle 
and evergreen, while in the courts, arches of ever- 
greens were built; again, a custom that, like nearly 
all the others, has descended from the old Augustan 
days. We find it in the verses of Catullus. At the 
door the newly-married wife was met by the nearest 
female relation of her husband—a sister in this case 
—who, having put comfits into her mouth, and into 
her bosom, bade her enter with her right foot fore- 
most. This done, she embraced her, and the wife 
was so installed in her new dwelling. 

S weetmeats, rosolio, and such refreshments, were 
then handed round as the first offering of the new 
-housekeeper to her friends; but, what next? The 
awkward half-hour before dinner was, in this case, 
an awkward three hours anda half. It was then 
eight o’clock, a. M.—for your Italian villager begins 
the day betimes—and it was not until the dreadfully 
late hour of half-past eleven, that the husband was 
to give the customary dinner—customary, also, in 
the old classic times—to his wife’s friends. What 
were we to do with ourselves in the meantime? 
Dinner was preparing in the house for sixty people, 
and we were, of course, quite in the way until it 
should be ready. We set out, therefore, in file, 
still keeping to the form of a procession, to enjoy 
a morning walk under the hot June sun and make 
a series of calls. We called first on a priest, an 
uncle of the bride, entitled in every respect to the 
honor of the first call; he treated us all with rosolio, 
and gave to me, as the foreigner and stranger, a bou- 
quet. From him, too, I received, with other talk, a 
little information. He told me that the villagers of 
Anacapri had all become related so closely to each 
other by continual intermarriage, that it was very 
seldom that a marriage took place which was not 
within the prohibited degrees of affinity. For most 
marriages, therefore, among his parishioners, there 
was required, by way of license, dispensation from 
the Pope. On one occasion, when this dispensation 
was refused, the lovers voted on their own behalf 
marriage unnecessary. Dispensation was then 
granted at once; on the sensible condition that, 
by way of pennance, they should carry lighted 
torches at their wedding, and lick the floor of their 
Ghamber on the wedding night. Having paid our 
visit to the priest and trailed off our procession to 
the houses of some other relatives, getting ourselves, 
by the way, thoroughly roasted against dinner-time, 
we at length all turned our noses in the direction of 
the bridegroom’s smoking chimney. 

Outside the door of the house of feasting there 
was a crowd still on the look-out for sweetmeats ; 
inside there was a crowd of busy people playing at 
cooks, hurrying to and fro—too many, certainly— 
but, if our nogas were to be relied upon, the broth 
had not been spoilt. I, being a foreigner, was 
treated with distinction, and ushered into the state 
room—which on this occasion was the bed-room— 
there, among the honored few, were to be found the 
village Syndic and the notary, the conductor of the 
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telegraph, and other members of the fashionable 
world of Anacapri. 

This, let me tell the world, was no common wed- 
ding, and great efforts had been made to get it up 
with becoming dignity. The chief motive for pro- 
ducing an impressive demonstration was a feud ex- 
isting in the village, which was divided into parties 
who went with and against the vicar. The bride- 
groom, who was Anti-vicarite, was backed there- 
fore by the Mayor and his clique—heads of the Anti- 
vicaritic section—for the purpose of producing, out 
of the gorgeousness of this wedding, an impressive 
demonstration of the respectability of the Anti- 
vicaritic, and, by consequence, the meanness of the 
Vicaritic, party. The Mayor and the great digni- 
taries kept their corner of the room quite select, con- 
versing only with each other. I recognized his 
worship at once, as having been formerly the keeper 
of a village coffee-house well known to me, and 
subsequently steward on board the Palermo steamer ; 
having retired upon his earnings, he had been able 
to add dignity to his leisure by becoming Syndic of: 
Anacapri. Although they had commenced their 
talk in whispers, the great men as they proceeded 
grew a little loud, and communicated some part of 
their wisdom to our friends in other corners of the 
room. They would talk politics, while they were 
waiting in groups for their dinner ; and they felt a 
little proud of being able to do that, aloud, in a land 
where spies and worms are equally abundant. The 
great guns. having perfectly exhausted all their 
ammunition, there occurred a silence, during which 
I turned to the bridegroom, who was very anxious 
to be eloquent to me upon the private story of his 
feast. He had distributed so much bread among the 
poor ; he had thrown so many pounds (a hundred and 
forty pounds) of comfits among the people ; he was 
about to tell me what he had prepared for dinner, 
with the secret history ofevery dish, when we were 
told that it was ready, and proceeded to the table. 

There was one small table reserved for the digni- 
taries, at the head of which sat, of course, the 
Syndic, supported on one side by the bride, and on 
the other by myself, in my distinguished capacity 
of foreigner. Other distinguished persons ranged 
themselves about us with a ceremonious and im- 
pressive silence. The dinner was worthy to be set 
before a Mayor, and it was eaten rapidly by a large 
number of the guests. There was no uniformity 
displayed in the mode of eating, as there is at Eng- 
lish dinner-tables. Every one threw his character 
into his work; and the long table was bordered 
round with groups of busy arms and heads amusingly 
contrasted; the even line being here and there 
pleasantly broken by an upraised hand, from which 
two or three feet of maccaroni were in course of 
being dropped into a mouth below. WNot one of the 
least important persons in the party was the village 
poet—carpenter by trade—a Peter Quince, with a 





great faculty for rhyming, who produced many a 
burst of laughter by his couplets. Every chance 
incident that caught his attention at the dinner-table 
was improvised immediately into verse: brindisis 
were rhymed off to the health of everybody. The 
habit caught like fire on coal upon the fancy of the 
company ; the people warmed, and fumed, and pre- 
sently broke out into a blaze of verse ; everybody had 
rhymed toasts to propose, or rhymed comments ona 
neighbor’s nose, and thought it fit to show his wit by 
doing away with prose. As others became talkative, 
the impelling genius who had set loose the flood of 
rhyme became reserved, and hiccupped secretly be- 
hind his hand. His poetical abilities being esteemed, 
a peculiar flagon of wine had been placed at his side 
when dinner commenced, in order that he might be 
forced—by aid of a glass, as they force cucumbers 
—to flower early. He had accordingly burst out into 
bloom very soon after dinner had commenced, but, 
by the time dinner was over, his productive power 
was exhausted. 

Dinner being over, they removed the tables and 
called in guitar and tambourine. Dancing began, at 
which the guests acquitted themselves gracefully 
and merrily, laboring well to tire each other down 
until it was nearly sunset. Then the whole party 
turned out to escort me in triumph to the steps that 
lead down into Capri. There was no cloud in the 
sky as we exchanged fare wells on the brow of the 
hill; the Bay of Naples lay before us like a great, 
calm lake, bounded by islands which seemed lost in 
the deep golden tints of the departing sun. The eye 
could skirt the coast and rest upon Misenum, Baie, 
Pozzuoli, Naples, which at a distance of twenty- 
three miles was so clearly seen, that it almost in- 
vited one to look in at its open windows ; then there 
was the rich back-ground far away, and coming 
back from this, my eyes dwelt cheerfully again upon 
the gay little crowd of villagers of Anacapri, with 
his worship the Syndic joking at their head, all 
ready, with bright eyes, waving handkerchiefs, and 
a fire of absurd amiable couplets, to see me safely 
off upon my journey down the mountain stairs. 

I was hospitably urged to visit Anacapri again, 
when, according to just custom, the return feast 
would be given by the relations of the bride. It was 
quite fair that the bride’s family should have its turn 
of merriment, since its members were bound, by a 
custom rigidly observed, to stay at home upon the 
wedding-day as mourners for the loss of the departed 
girl. Before I end my story, let me say for the credit 
of Italian villagers, that although most of the guests 
at the wedding-feast were of the lower orders— 
fishermen and rustics—and neither wine nor mirth 
were stinted, I saw no trace of intoxication, if I ex- 
cept the prostration of the poet, who enjoyed the 
privilege of poet’s license in his measures; and I 
heard no syllable, in jest or earnest, that was not as 
pure as the fresh mountain air. 
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-Taat this is a great world is a maxim forced | into literature as it was wont to break into houses, 


upon the attention by the moral aspect of every-day 
events. It is especially apparent, when we consider 
the room it affords for the operations of knaves. 
The great brotherhood of rogues, who live by cheat- 
ing and corrupting the species, now occupy some of 
the most important posts in society, science, and 
letters, and, as missionaries of the devil, are thread- 
ing every avenue to the heart and brain of the com- 
munity. Sin, every day, takes out a patent for 
some new invention. One of its latest and most in- 
fluential is the Romance of Rascality. To a man 
who knows what it is to have his pocket picked, or 
a knife insinuated into his ribs, there may appear 
little that is romantic in the operation ; but toa large 
and increasing portion of society it is otherwise. 
Thieves and cut-throats have come to be considered 
the most important and interesting of men, and vir- 
tuous mediocrity to be valuable only as affording 
them subjects for experiment. There is a certain 
piquant shamelessness, a peculiarly ingenious dis- 
honesty, in some of the forms of literary chicane, 
which nothing can equal in impudence; for it is 
practically assumed that the final cause of human 
society is the provision of a brilliant theatre for the 
exploits of its outcasts. 

At one time, it was considered settled that the do- 
main of ideality was closed to vulgar criminals, and 
that footpads and windpipe-slitters had no pretensions 
to the honors of romance. For persons to act as 
heroes of stirring adventure and lovers of beautiful 
women, the novelist was compelled to rely on gen- 
tlemen, who did nothing in the way of theft and 
murder which the ‘* moral sense”’ of the world did 
not approve. If he introduced characters who car- 
ried matters with a high hand, he availed himself of 
respectable generals and statesmen, men who might 
rum an empire, but who would not condescend to 
relieve a traveler of his purse or his brains. In all 
eases he never selected his heroes and hergines from 
the common herd of profligates and criminals, or 
sought eminence by perching himself on the gallows. 
But now it appears that the old class of romancers 
were deficient in comprehension. It has been dis- 
covered that every thing in nature and life has its 
poetic side; that it is foreign to the spirit of the age 
for the Republic of Letters to tolerate any of that 
aristocratic exclusiveness which refuses the name 
of hero to the inmate of the jail and the occupant of 
the gibbet. Rascality is now the rage, and asserts 
its existence with an emphasis. It has forced the 
passages leading to the temple of fame, and breaks 
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Things heretofore considered incapable of apology 
or adornment, the fixed facts of guilt and crime, 
which charity itself doomed to infamy or oblivion, 
are now thrust into our faces, candied over with 
panegyric, and challenging our respect. The thief 
and the cut-purse, the murderer and the incendiary, 
strut and swagger in the sunny land of romance. It 
is a saturnalia of complacent blackguardism and 
vulgar villany, tricked out in the cast-off frippery of 
Sir Charles Grandison and Thaddeus of Warsaw. 
It is Satan grown sentimental, and covering his 
cloven foot in a satin slipper. And from the whole 
comes a complex fragrance, made up of sulphur and 
lavender, hot pitch and eaw de Cologne. 

According to the philosophy obtaining among the 
romancers of rascality, the fact that an object creates 
physical disgust is the reason why we should take it 
to our arms; the fact that a man excites moral re- 
probation is his claim upon our sympathy. That the 
world is sadly out of order, is proved from the fact 
that al] the wise men are shut up in insane asylums, 
and all the heroes are clanking fetters or pounding 
stone in prisons. The real virtue of society is to be 
found in the victims of “ social arrangements ;’’ and 
the true objects of love are those. whom the law 
hates and persecutes. What we call law and order, 
are other names for injustice and oppression, Sim is 
a word by which bigots express their dislike of great 
souls and free opinions. 

Again, these gentlemen are champions for what 
they are pleased to call nature, both in thought and 
conduct. They desire to have this nature presented 
in its proper nudity, arrayed in no conventional 
robes, shining with no rhetorical varnish. The taste 
which would dictate discsjmination in the selection 
of objects for romantic treatment, and respect the 
natural relations of things, they spurn at as effemi- 
nate. It must be conceded that they have brought 
round a large number of readers to their views. Let 
an author’s brain teem with monsters, and his pro- 
geny are soon cradled in the bosom, or dandled in 
the arms, of an “enlightened” public. Let him pile 
horror upon horror, revel in the description of stale 
enormities, draw aside the “ decent drapery’’ which 
covers the nakedness of depravity, and have a pool 
of blood running and glistening through his compo- 
sitions. and there are people who will throw up their 
caps in admiration of his ‘‘ power,” and be voluble 
in praise of his “insight.” A literary reputation 
may thus be acquired by a judicious mixture of hor- 
ror and stupidity, and afford, likewise, a fine medium 
through which all the rogues of the nation may com- 
municate with all the gulls. That the simple and 
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the foolish should be victimized by the knowing, is 
the notion which a romancer of rascality entertains 
of preéstablished harmony and the fitness of things. 

The great compensation for all the evil which this 
kind of literature produces is found in the fact that 
itis cheap. The cheapness must be acknowledged. 
By the progress of science and improvement, the 
most economical or miserly of beings is enabled to 
gratify his taste for mental degradation, and his pen- 
chant for moral ruin, at the extremely low price of 
ninepence. Who will. not commit suicide when 
poison is cheap? What keeps people from blowing 
out their brains, but the high price of pistols? For- 
merly, it seems, self-destruction was a luxury to be 
enjoyed only by the rich, but now it is placed within 
the means of the humblest. Formerly, blasphemy 
was held at high rates, and few could indulge in scof- 
fing but the purchaser of Voltaire and D’Holbach; 
now this elegant recreation of pride can. be bought 
forapenny. That great doctrine of equality, for 
which certain old gentlemen in 776 periled their 
honor, lives, and fortunes, has, it seems, been imper- 
fectly understood until the present favored age. 
They fought for an equality in evil as well as good. 
They poured out their blood, that the people might 
have perdition and death at low prices. They fought 
against monopolies in stupidity, blasphemy, immo- 
rality, and damnation. Their most resounding 
declamation thundered against the enormity of allow- 
ing the rich precedence in catching at the delectable 
baits of sin, and not giving the poor man an oppor- 
tunity of having Satan’s hook fast fixed in his own 
bleeding gills. They wished to elevate the laboring 
classes, but it was by allowing them a fair compe- 
tition with the lazy classes, in the great object of 
getting hanged. The force of this argument for 
cheap wretchedness and ruin will depend much on 
the natural disposition of those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. Some men, doubtless, have a theory of 
human life, in which happiness is synonymous with 
lowness, and a journey on the road to ruin is con- 
sidered a performance of the whole duty of man. 
On such a road it is important to have cheap fares, in 
order to increase the travel, 

It may be objected, by the patrons of this cheap 
Romance of Rascality, that criminals appear in le- 
gitimate romance as much as they do in raseally 
romance, and that it is unfair to stigmatize their de- 
partment of fiction as preéminently wicked. It 
must be confessed that a line of distinction should 
here be drawn between romances which have vil- 
lanous characters, and romances of which villany is 
the characteristic. A dramatist, poet, or romancer, is 
doubtless to accommodate his creations to the truth 
of things. His fictions should have a basis of reality, 
and present a true exhibition of life, actual or possi- 
ble. Now, it is unfortunately true, that no exhibi- 
tion of life can be accurate, unless it exhibits a large 
portion of rascality; for rascality is‘an important 
element of life. The romancer, perhaps, might be 
Justified in making most of his characters more or 





less wicked, without running the risk of having his | 


production condemned as unnatural. But there is 
a great difference between exhibiting criminals as 
they are in themselves, and exhibiting criminals as 
proper objects of esteem and moral approbation. In 
the first case, a true exhibition of life is given, and 
truth has no adulterous connection with immorality ; 
in the other case, a false exhibition of life.is given, 
and falsehood is but another name for immorality. 
Provided a writer respects the natural relations of 
things, there is no danger in his delineations of crimi- 
nality. Shakspeare’s Iago, Scott’s Rashleigh Os- 
baldistone, Goethe’s Mephistopheles, convey no 
pleasant impressions of sin and the devil. They 
rather increase our natural abhorrence of evil, by 
increasing our knowledge of its essence. But if 
Iago were so exhibited that malignity and murder fas- 
tened on our heroic sympathies, and we sided with 
him against his victims, the poet of nature would 
have been a bungler in characterization, as well as 
a knave in ethics. It is the same with the others. 
Their renown comes from their truth; and morality 
of effect always results from truth of representation. 
It is needless to demand that a poet or novelist 
should have a moral purpose in his delineations. 
All we can require is, that he should have a healthy 
imagination, capable of perceiving or creating ob- 
jects in accordance with their natural relations; that 
he should avoid making monstrosities, by refusing to 


connect qualities in romance which have no connec- ’ 


tion, actual or possible, in life; and that he should 
respect the laws of the things he describes, Such a 
writer may let the morality of his work take care 
of itself. It cannot be immoral, unless it is false 
or one-sided. Guilt and misery are twins, and 
should not be separated in romance, any more than 
in life. 

In English literature, the poet who has done most 
in his writings to disturb the natural relations of 
things, and give to sympathy an ungatural direction, 
is Lord Byron. The strength of his genius is shown 
in his success in making rascality fashionable. He 
awakened the sensibility of the Anglo-Saxon race 
for misanthropic rakes, genteel robbers, and senti- 
mental pirates. He preached that the height of 
wisdom was hatred of mankind, and that all the 
heroism of society was among its outcasts. This 
he did with such force of passion and splendor of 
imagination, that common sense was baffled in 
every attempt to reach him by invective or ridicule. 
Ascending higher, he at last taught that heroism 
consisted in opposition to law—particularly to that 
which originated in the skies—and that man’s great- 
ness consisted in resolutely bearing the tortures of 
the damned. This was lifling rascality to the sub- 
lime; and many ambitious gentlemen began seri- 
ously to think of turning rascals. Fortunately, 
however, for their morals, if not for their necks, a 
host of imitators commenced writing in this vein, 
and an opportunity was offered to see the philosophy 
divested of its sensibility and imagination. This 
worked a magical change in public sentiment. The 
imitators were hooted and hissed into oblivion or 
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into their senses, and the Newgate Calendar was no 
longer versified. It is to the honor of Byron, that he 
did not cant about the raseality he preached. In- 
stead of teaching that adultery, licentiousness and 
blasphemy were right, he steadily inculcated that 
the flavor of sin came from disobedience to law, and 
that without the sense of a violated conscience, 
wickedness was a very flat and tasteless affair. He 
was incapable of justifying libertinism by a philoso- 
phy of immorality, and making reason pander will. 
He would have men descend into the pit with the 
fierce plunge of the cataract, not creep to it on all- 
fours. He never stooped to that cowardly perfection 
of intellectual meanness which represents falsehood 
to marriage oaths as one phase of philanthropy, ard 
covers up sin in some moral babble about nature and 
conventionality. 

The next man of mark who illustrated rascality 
for the edification of nobility and gentry was Bulwer. 
A man of great talents and master of a style of sin- 
gular fascination, he still was deficient in health and 
robustness of mind. His nature was morbid; and 
like all morbid writers who are devoured by an am- 
bition for fame, he sought to produce effects, not by 
ékillfal combinations of realities, but by striking ex- 
hibitions of rascalities. His romances are accord- 
ingly filled with characters, almost every one of 
whom deserves to be hanged or whipped, but who, 
in the opinion of the writer, are evidently very 
clever people. He endeavors hard to make rascality 
genteel, by converting rascals into coxcombs. He 
compounds a hero from Beau Brummell and Dick 
Turpin. He must have him flat enough to please 
Bond-street, and brave enough for Hounslow-heath. 
At one time his hero reminds us of that exquisite 
who had brought his charms to such a pitch of per- 
fection that he was compelled to carry a club in the 
streets ‘“‘to keep off the women ;” at another, he 
seems just the man to make a picturesque appear- 
ance on the gallows. Through incident, descrip- 
tion, character, there runs one perceptible vein of 
rascality. Let.a reader of healthy mind judge of 
Bulwer’s books by particular portions or by the im- 
pression of the whole, and he will see a radical de- 
fect in the writer’s mode of looking at life. He 
distorts objects instead of representing them, and at 
best achieves but eloquent falsehoods. 

Bulwer introduced romantic raseality.into draw- 
ing-rooms, and aimed to make it the companion of 
people of rank and fashion. He cared little for the 
poor mob of readers. It remained for Ainsworth, 
and other novelists of a low order of talent, to de- 
bauch the popular mind, and manufacture romance 
for the vulgar. Jonathan Wild, Jack Sheppard, and 
Dick Turpin, were the results of an attempt to give 
the people a romance of rascality for themselves. 
Their success stimulated a study of the records of 
the hanged to obtain heroes for “ intense” novels; 
and the romancer emerged from his researches rich 
in the spoils of the prison and gallows. The result 
was a general jail delivery into literature of the con- 
victs of centuries. The popular imagination was 








iaden with the exploits of robbers and murderers. 
This was stimulating the intellect of the people with 
rum and gin, and it succeeded. The romances were 
eagerly reprinted here, and eagerly purchased. 
There was but one thing wanting to complete the 
evil, and that was a morality which justified ras- 
cality, and made it philosophical as well as romantic. 
This was supplied by France. 

The vice of the French mind is its tendency to run 
into extremes. It abhors a just medium between 
opposite faults. With regard to religion, it rests in 
superstition or atheism ; in government, it flies from 
servility to license; in literature, it passes from cold 
correctness to convulsive deformity. France is al- 
most the only country which could have produced the 
Massacre of St: Bartholomew and the writings of 
the Encyclopeedists. It is either in the repose of 
despotism or the frenzy of revolution. It adored 
Louis XIV., and butchered Louis XVI. It is the 
politest nation in the world, and the nation in which 
the greatest brutalites have been practiced. In lite- 
rature it once worshiped Corneille and Racine, and 
called Shakspeare a barbarian. With a revolution in 
government came a revolution in literature, and it 
rushed into every extreme of license. The old idols 
were dashed to pieces to be replaced with monsters. 
For the cold sculptural figures reproduced from 
classic models, were substituted furies from the mad- 
house, or wretches from the prison. The French 
romance of rascality has a peculiar recklessness of 
its own, which the Anglo-Saxon mind is not capable 
of reaching. In its subjects, the worst excesses of 
the English school are exaggerated to hideous cari- 
cature, and its representations provoke a kind of 
shuddering laughter. 

The improvement, however, which the French 
romancers have added to the English school, is in 
connecting immorality with an ethical system. The 
leading idea of French romance is opposition to law 
and obedience to desire; and its mode of proceeding 
is to exaggerate the defects of social institutions, in 
order to obtain plausible arguments for the violation 
of social duties. Thus it practically sides with every 
form of criminality, and holds up crime, not to ha- 
tred, but sympathy. Sometimes it apologizes and 
extenuates, sometimes defends, but in all cases it 
attempts to confuse our moral perceptions. As it is 
very inconvenient for some minds to violate ¢on- 
science, conscience must be smothered in sophistries, 
compounded of the Satanic and the sentimental. As 
these sophistries give a degree of respectability to 
wickedness, and allay the irritation of moral wounds 
and bruises, they at last convince the mind which 
framed them, and what originated in hypocrisy ends 
in faith, The French romancers pretend to see 
deeper than others into the sources of sin and error ; 
and have discovered the cause of the misery they 
produce, in legal and moral restraint. They accord- 
ingly argue that it is the duty of philanthropists to 
remove these restrains ; and invite all men and wo- 
men to commence the enterprise, and not be dis- 
heartened by the martyrdom it calls for at first. To 
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assail prejudice naturally draws down obloquy upon | large force; and it comprises at present a consider- 


the assailant. Great souls must not mind such an- 
noyances. We perceive in this the French tendency 
to extremes. From the defects or imperfection of 
social institutions, such writers argue for their total 
overthrow. Marriage, for instance, is often a fertile 
source of misery to husband and wife. If either 
party chooses to break the connection, let the act, 
they would say, not be stigmatized as adultery, but 
hailed as indicating a mind superior to common 
prejudices. It is the same with other institutions. 
Secause they are abused they would dispense with 
their use. But robbery, adultery, blasphemy, and 


the like, are disrespectable ; being under the social 


ban, they occasion other vices; make them respect- 
able, and you make them beneficent. The object 
of these French romances is to exhibit characters 
who practice all that society calls sin, and yet are 
better than the society by whom they are de- 
nounced. This is the perfection of sentimental 
rascality. 

Now, this literary compound of English ruffianism 
and French ethics has invaded the United States in 





able portion of the literature which the people read. 
This literature would not be read unless it were at- 
tractive; and what is attractive is influential. Its 
effect upon character can hardly be estimated. 
Doubtless such matters as cheap literary rascalities 
may be of small moment to the smooth scholar; but 
they should be of more importance than any other 
form of literature to the patriot and statesman 

Good books are the most precious of blessings to a 
people; bad books are among the worst of curses. 
The romance of rascality in the imagination will be 
followed by the reality of rascality in the conduct. 
It contains in itself principles of demoralization 
which will inevitably be felt in action. This coun- 
try is the only country where everybody reads. It 
is of much importance to know what everybody is 
reading. How much of this reading is ninepenny 
immorality, ninepenny irreligion, ninepenny stu- 
pidity, ninepenny deviltry? It might not be grati- 
fying to the national pride of “the most enlightened 
people on earth” to answer this question, ~ 
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BY ESTELLE ANNA LEWIS 





1.—LOVE’S POWER. 


LiFe had no God-light—Earth no glory till 
I heard the footsteps of thy soul, and felt 
Thine eyes on me, like tropic sunbeams melt, 
Infusing warmth through all my frame. A thrill 
Of fire, that banished cold, and ice, and chill; 
Then Beauty on the face of all things dwelt, 
And folding up its hands my spirit knelt, 
Drinking of omnipresent love its fill. 
My senses of the weight of clay were purged 
Till I could peer o’er in the spirit world, 
On countless souls alit, with pinions furled, 
Giving me gaze for gaze. With becks they urged 
Me to o’erstep the bounds ’tween life and death, 


Drawing me towards them till soul took away my breatn. 


II.—_ITS ANGELHOOD. 


I never felt my angelhood till thou, 
Beloved Adhémar, bent thine eyes on me: 
{ never felt my soul’s divinity, 
And all its strength of pinion until now. 
Thou’st taught it, like a new- fledged bird, to soar 
Out on the borders of the aérial shore, 
Beyond the realm of storm, and sleet, and snow ; 
And poise with thee upon heaven’s starry brow. 
Arm locked in arm—wing lapping over wing— 
Lip pressed to lip, in sensuous, soft embrace, 
Our spirits float illimitable space, 
Sweeping the worlds of high imagining, 
Drinking of beauty-love from wells divine, 
Until they all forget that spirits can untwine. 





III—ITS TENACITY. 


Whilome I wept, but they were tears of wo— 
And now I weep, but they are tears of bliss, 
Such as from angels’ eyes fall when they kiss 

In Heaven, and thrill with an ecstatic glow. 

For thee, beloved Adhemar, sweet tears flow 
When I remember all thy great love is, 

And how it brought me out of grief ’s abyss 

Into a port where winds nor tempest blow. 

As two bright rainbows sit above the clouds, 
Vested in beauty that all beauty cheers, 
Serenely smiling through their radiant tears, 

So sit our souls ’bove all that mist enshrouds; 

And constant as the Twin-Stars walk the sky, 

Must they thus clasped revolve through Love’s eternity. 


IV.—ITS COLOR. 


I ean nor tell nor sing the bliss of loving, 

It is a joy to thiak of, not to speak. 

Words, symbols, lyres, seraphic trumpets are too 
To utter its divinity. So proving [weak 
That silence is its best interpreter. 

Love never did gain strength through speech or ear: 

If found loquacious, it is plumed for roving, 

Or lodged in bosoms little worth its moving. 

All things assume the color of my love. 
I only see through its prismatic eyes; 
It vests the stars in hues of Paradise, 
And clothes the moon in soulshine from above. 
If sun, moon, stars went out—earth were black night— 


| I could live on and love by Love’s celestial light. 
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THE LIFE AND POETRY OF THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 








BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 








“Mr. Tuomas Bucwanan Reap,” says the North 
British Review, “is one among the youngest of 
American poets. This being the case, we do not 
hesitate to declare our opinion that he is the most 
promising of the living transatlantic poets.” Even 
with its qualification this is high praise, and its 
value is increased by the reputation of the Review, 
Let us see if it is deserved. 

Thomas Buchanan Read was born in 1822, in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, where the first twelve 
years of his life were also passed. The neighbor- 
hood is essentially what in England would be called 
rural. An undulating country, diversified by clumps 
of woodland, luxuriant fields, and sparkling streams 
that wind in and out among the hills, continually 
suggests images of peace, repose and beauty. Inthe 





long, sultry days of summer.a dreamy quict broods 
over the landscape, recalling Thompson’s “ Castle 
of Indolence,”’ or “ The Lotus-Eaters,’”’ of Tenny- 
son. The influence of this district is to be traced in 
all the poetry of Mr. Read. 

At the age of fourteen Read removed to Cincin- 
nati. Here a visit to the studio of Clevanger made 
him ambitious to be a sculptor. He began to model 
under the direction of that artist, and had already 
acquired some proficiency, when his master left for 
Europe. But the love of the beautiful was too 
strong with the boy for this disappointment to divorce 
him from art. Since he could not become a sculp- 
tor, he resolved to be a painter; and accordingly, 
without a tutot, almost without instruction, he took 
up the palette and brush. His very first effort in oil 
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showed that Nature had given him the right feeling 
for his art. His reputation rapidly extended. Gene- 
ral Harrison, then a candidate for the Presidency, 
sat to him for a portrait. Read, at this time, was 
scarcely eighteen. Yet, though thus successful, he 
was not indifferent to his mechanical deficiencies ; 
and as there were no good schools for artists in the 
West, he determined to come East. In 1840 he 
removed to Boston, where he subsequently married, 
and lived five years, practicing his profession. 

Up to this time, though he had frequently written 
fugitive verses, Read had published bat little. But 
having made the acquaintance of Longfellow, the 
latter encouraged him to persevere ; and this flatter- 
ing notice decided his destiny. Henceforth half his 
heart was given to poetry, though he still worked 
energetically in his profession. He began to contri- 
bute to the leading periodicals, and soon became a 
favorite with readers, especially with those having 
the sagacity to discern, and the sincerity to acknow- 
ledge unheralded merit. Most of his best poems 
first appeared in this Magazine. In 1846 he came to 
Philadelphia. In 1850 he sailed for Europe, and 
spent a year in Italy, pursuing his studies as an ar- 
tist. While at Florence he was intimate with the 
Brownings, who then resided in that home of poetry 
and art. On his return to the United States he 
visited England, where he painted several portraits. 
While in London, Messrs. Delf and Trubner applied 
to him for permission to publish a volume of his 
poems. The book attracted notice, passed rapidly 
to a second edition, and was received with favor by 
nearly all the critical journals. The famous “ Clos- 
ing Scene,” originally published in this Magazine in 
January, 1852, called forth the especial commenda- 
tions of the London press. Though since republished 
in nearly every newspaper in the United States, and 
familiar, we presume, to every reader, we here in- 
sert it again, as a necessary prelude to the considera- 
tion of Read’s merits as a poet. 


THE CLOSING SCENE. 


Within his sober realm of leafless trees 
The russet year inhaled the dreamy air; 

Like some tanned reaper in his hour of ease, 
When all the fields are lying brown and bare. 


The gray barns, looking from their hazy hills 
O’er the dim waters, widening in the vales, 
Sent down the air a greeting to the mills, 
On the dull thunder of alternate flails. 


All sights were mellowed, and all sounds subdued, 
The hills seemed farther, and the streams sang low; 
As in a dreain, the distant woodman hewed 
His winter log with many a mufiled blow. 


The embattled forests, erewhile, armed in gold, 
Their banners bright with every martial hue, 

Now stood, like some sad beaten host of old 
Withdrawn afar in Time’s remotest blue. 


On slumberous wings the vulture held his flight ; 

The dove scarce heard his sighing mate’s complaint ; 
And like a star, slow drowning in the light, 

The village chureh vane seemed to pale and faint. 


The sentinel cock upon the hillside crew— 
Crew thrice, and all was stiller than before— 

Silent till some replying warder blew 

His alien horn, and then was heard no more. 





Where, erst, the jay within the elm’s tall crest 
Made garrulous trouble round her unfledged young, 
And where the oriole hung her swaying nest, 
By every light wind like a censer swung ; 


Where sang the noisy masons of the eaves, 
The busy swallows circling ever near, 

Foreboding, as the rustic mind believes, 
An early harvest, and a plenteous year :— 


Where every bird which charmed the vernal feast, 
Shook the sweet slumber from its wings at morn, 
And warned the reapers of the rosy east ;—~ 
All now was songless, empty, and forlorn. 


Alone, from gut the stubble, piped the quail 
While croaked the crow through all the dreamy 
Alone the pheasant, drumming in the vale, [gluom; 
Made echo to the distant cottage loom, 


There was no bud, no bloom upon the bowers; 

The spiders wove their thin shrouds night by night; 
The thistle-down, the only ghost of flowers, 

Sailed slowly by—passed noiseless out of sight. 


Amid all thls—in this most cheerless air, 
And where the woodbine shed upon the porch 
Its crimson leaves, as if the year stood there, 
Firing the floor with his inverted toreh ;— 


Amid all this, the centre of the scene, 
The white-haired matron, with monotonous tread, 
Plied the swift wheel, and with her joyless mien, 
Sat like a Fate and watched the flying thread. 


She had known sorrow. He had walked with her, 
Oft supped, and broke the bitter ashen crust; 
And, in the dead leaves, still she heard the stir 
Of his black mantle trailing in the dust. 


While yet her cheek was bright with summer bloom 
Her country summoned and she gave her all, 

And twice, war bowed to her his sable plume— 
Re-gave the swords, to rust upon the wall. 


Re-gave the swords—but not the hand that drew, 
And struck for liberty its dying blow; 

Nor him, who to his sire and country true, 
Fell ’mid the ranks of the invading foe. 


Long, but not loud, the droning wheel went on, 
Like the low murmur of a hive at noon; 

Long, but not loud, the memory of the gone, 
Breathed through her lips, a sad and tremulous tune 


At last the thread was snapped—her head was bowed— 
Life dropped the distaff through his hands serene ; 

And loving neighbors smoothed her careful shroud, 
While Death and Winter closed the Autumn scene. 


Of this fine composition the North British said— 
‘‘Tt is unquestionably the best American poem we 
have ;” adding emphatically, “it is an addition to 
the permament stock of poetry in the English lan- 
guage.’? Nor were these the words of unconsidered 
eulogy ; for the reviewer, having praised where he 
thought praise due, proceeded frankly to censure 
what he disliked. He said—‘‘There are faults in 
this little poem which greatly diminish its value as 
compared with what it ought to have been, and 
might have been, under the diligent and discerning 
polish of Mr. Read. 


The embattled forests erewhile armed in gold, 
Their banners bright with every martial hue— 
are a sad interruption to the tone of peaceful melan- 
choly which is otherwise admirably sustained 
throughout the poem; and the image is, moreover, 
in itself, good for little or nothing. The five con- 
cluding stanzas are not nearly up to the mark of the 
preceding portion of the piece, which, as far as re- 
gards general construction and form, is almost spoilt 
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by them. But the first thirteen stanzas, taken by 
themselves, constitute a truly inspired little poem. 
Tennyson himself, the great modern master of that 
kind of description which employs the objects of 
outward nature as a language for human feeling, has 
scarcely surpassed, in its way, this passage, which 
in our opinion, merits the fame that Gray’s cele- 
brated ‘Elegy’ has obtained, without deserving it 
nearly so well. The feeling of the three opening 
stanzas—the only unexceptionable passage of more 
than two or three lines in Gray’s poem—is here sus- 
tained to a far greater length, and with much sim- 
pler language and imagery. Mr. Read’s volume 
affords other equally remarkable instances of per- 
ception and polish; but in no other instance does he 
seem to us to have arrived at such depth of poetical 
feeling.’ Our personal friendship for Mr. Read may, 
perhaps, bias our judgment ; for we coincide generally 
with the eulogistic part of this extract: but as we 
join also in the animadversions, our opinion may 
probably be considered impartial, notwithstanding 
the friendship. The North British, however, by 
invidious comparisons between Read and other 
poets, living and dead, has injured the weight of its 
criticism, which, deprived of these parts, is just 
enough. To define who is and who is not the 
greatest poet of an age or nation, is to assume the 
prerogatives of posterity, with but little possibility 
of employing them impartially: and if men cannot 
yet determine whether Homer or Milton is the 
greater, much the less can they decide the prece- 
dence, or apportion the renown of contemporaries. 
The North British was not alone in its cordial 
appreciation of Read. It was followed by the 
London Leader in an elaborate and enthusiastic 
article. ‘The London Weekly Paper, ina review 
of his volume, described the poems as “ charac- 
terized by deep feeling, fanciful imagery, musical 
expression, and faultless versification.”’ Eliza 
Cook’s Journal, in an elaborate notice of the 
book, said that Read was “strongly imbued with 
the poetic genius,’’ and had “the seeing eye, 
the feeling heart, and the inspired intellect of the 
true poet.”? It added: ‘‘ We especially admire his 
landscape pictures: his ‘little bits of scenery,’ as 
artists term them, are particularly charming :—such 
subjects as ‘The Wayside Spring,’ ‘ The Deserted 
Road,’ and ‘ Hazel Dell,’ remind you of Creswick’s 
and Redgrave’s effects with the pencil, in their 
happiest moods.”” The London Critic, in a still 
more discriminating notice, holds the following lan- 
guage: ‘In many instances his descriptions are fear- 
fully distinct. We not only see the scene that he 
reanimates from the plastic resources of his brain, 
but we feel its influence creeping and mingling with 
our fancy till soul and sense is pervaded. Desolation, 
or ruin, whether it be a cottage in an English valley, 
or a mastless ship cn a strand, or Pompeii, is the sad- 
dest of earthly things. Its invisible hand knocks at 
the human heart, and tells it that it is dust, though it 
has hatreds and affections, hopes and ambitions now. 
Never was that desolation more vividly displayed 








than by Tuomas Bucnanan Reap in his description 
of a deserted quay. It is a volume of four lines, 


‘ The old, old Sea, as one in tears, 
Comes murmuring with its foamy lips, 
And knocking at the vacant piers, 
Calls for its long-lost multitude of ships.’ 


“The position of a poet who can write thus 
cannot be long doubtful. Hood, in his Haunted 
House, has not surpassed this pieture of utter deso- 
lation.”? And the North British, in a passage as yet 
unquoted, remarks: ‘‘Mr. Read has a very high 
sense of natural beauty : this kind of description is 
his forte.’ 

We have offered these opinions from abroad, be- 
cause, though it is scarcely true of Read, that “a 
prophet hath not honor in his own country,” yet it 
seems to us juster to give the judgment of strangers, 
on this oceasion, than ourown. Our high estimate 
of the poet has been on record ever since he laid his 
first modest volume, years ago, before the American 
public. In his peculiar walk, and in his best efforts 
in that walk, we regard him as almost perfect. 
‘The Closing Scene,” so lauded in England, is 
doubtless his masterpiece ; but he has written other 
poems nearly as fine; and we feel assured that, if he 
lives, he will yet excel it, writing his name im- 


mortally 
** Tn his line 
With his land’s language.’? 


We cannot better exhibit Read’s delicate and 
peculiar genius, than by quoting a few of his most 
characteristic poems. Here are two, unequaled 
as word-pictures, describing different aspects of 
Nature, and insensibly creating sympathetic emo- 
tions. What adreamy languor pervades the first! 


SOME THINGS LOVE ME. 


All within and all without me 
Feel a melancholy thrill ; 
And the darkness hangs about me, 
Oh how still; 
To my feet, the river glideth 
Through the shadow, sullen, dark ; 
On the stream the white moon rideth, 
Like a barque. 
And the linden Jenns above me, 
Till I think somes things there be, 
In this dreary world that love me, 
Even me! 


Gentle flowers are springing near me, 
Shedding sweetest breath around, 
Countless voices rise to cheer me, 
From the ground. 
And the lone bird comes—I hear it 
In the tall and windy pine 
Pour the sadness of its spirit 
Into mine. 
There it swings and sings above me, 
Till I think some things there be 
In this dreary world that love me, 
Even me! 


Now the moon hath floated to me, 
On the stream I see it sway, 
Swinging, boat-like, as *t would woo me, 
Far away——. 
And the stars bend from the azure, 
I could reach them where f lie, 
And they whisper all the pleasure 
Of the sky. 
There they hang and sinile above me, 
Till I think some things there be 
In the very heavens that love me, 
Even me! 


How different the following. The melancholy 
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still remains ; but it is no longer steeped in languor; 
itis wild and boisterous; it chills our hearts; it 
makes our knees totter as if we heard ghosts 


rustle by. 
A WINDY NIGHT. 


Alow and aloof, 
Over the roof, 

How the tempests swell and roar ! 
Though no foot is astir, 
Though the cat and the cur 

Lie dozing along the kitchen floor, 

There are feet of air 
On every stair! 
Through every hall— 
Through each gusty door, 
There’s a jostle and bustle, 
With a silken rustle, 
Like the meeting of guests at a festival ! 


Alow and aloof, 
Over the roof, 
How the stormy tempests swell ! 
And make the vane 
On the spire complain— 
They heave at the steeple with might and main ; 
And burst and sweep 
Into the belfrey on the bell! 
They smite it so hard, and they smite it so well, 
That the sexton tosses his arms in sleep 
And dreams he is ringing a funeral kneifl. 


That Read cannot help painting nature, and that 
he ever speaks through its manifold aspects, has 
been remarked before; and we know no better ex- 
ample of this than the ensuing poem, ‘ in memory 
of a poet,” entitled 


NIGHTFALL. 


I saw, in the silent afternoon, 
The overladen sun go down; 
While, in the opposing sky, the moon, 
Between the steeples of the town, 


Went upward, likea golden scale 
Outweighed by that which sank beyond; 

And Over the river, and over the vale, 
With odors from the lily-pond, 


The purple vapors calmly swung, 
And, gathering in the twilight trees, 

The many-vesper minstrels sung 
Their plaintive mid-day memories, 


Till, one by one, pgs drooped away 
From music into slumber deep ; 

And now the very woodlands lay, 
Folding their shadowy wings in sleep. 


Oh, Peace! that, like a vesper psalm, 
Hallows the daylight at its close ; 
Oh, Sleep! that, like the vapors calm, 

Mantles the spirit in repose,— 


Through all the twilight falling dim, 
Through all the song which passed away, 
Ye did not stoop your wings to him 
Whose shallop on the river lay 





Without.an oar, without a helm ;— 
His great soul in his marvelous eyes 

Gazing on from realm to realm, 
Through all the world of mysteries ! 


In perusing these several poems, the reader must 
have been struck with the skill with which Read 
changes the musical expression, to accommodate 
himself to the idea. The difference in this respect, 
between “A Windy Night” and “Some Things 
Love Me,” is particularly noticeable. In one of 
Read’s earliest poems, “The City of The Heart,” 
the sentiment suddenly alters from the calm joy of 
childhood to the exulting pomp of war; and the 
facility is wonderful with which the flute-like 
melody of the verses passes, all at once, into what 
seems the blare of a trumpet. 

We conclude with a delicious poem, on a theme 
which has often inspired genius, yet never before, 
perhaps, so successfully. 


ENDYMION. 


What time the stars first flocked into the blue, 
Behind young Hesper, shepherd of the eve 
Sleep bathed the fair boy’s lids with charmed dew, 
*Mid flowers that all day blossomed to receive 
Endymion. 


Lo! where he lay encircled in his dream; 
The moss was glad to pillow his soft hair, 
And toward him Teaned the lily from the stream, 
And hanging vine waved wooing in the air, 
Endymion. 


The brook that erewhile won its easy way, 
O’errun with meadow grasses long and cool, 
Now reeled into a fuller tide and lay 
Caressing in its clear enamored pool, 
Endymion. 


And all the sweet delicious airs that fan 
Enchanted gardens in their hour of bloom, 
Blown through the soft invisible pipes of Pan, 
Breathed, ’mid their mingled music and perfume, 
Endymion. 


The silvery leaves that rustled in the light, 
Sent their winged shadows o’er his cheek entranced ; 
The constellations wandered down the night, 
And whispered to the dew-drops where they. danced, 
Endymion. 


Lo ! there he slept, and all his flock at will 
Went star-like down the meadow’s azure mist ;— 
What wonder that pale Dian witha thrill 
Breathed on his lips her sudden love, and kissed 
Endymion! 

“ Poesy,” says Lord Bacon, “doth truly refer to 
the imagination, which, not being tied to the laws 
of matter, may at pleasure join that which Nature 
hath severed, and sever that which Nature hath 
joined.” Is not such the poetry we have quoted ? 
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SONNETS FROM THE ITALIAN. 


V.—THE CHANGE. 

An! wo is me! how have I fallen from 
This height—my heaven of heavens—my Eden fair, 
Down to this lower world of grief—despair— 

To trail the dust like any other worm ! 

Where are my wings that erst outsoared the storm, 
As the bold eagle cleaves the upper air? 

Where are the sylphs that twined my flowing hair, 





Trancing me till they spoke their loving warm? 
Ah! where the soul, whose pinions under mine, 
Did waft me up against the glowing stars, 
Or with me float upon their silvery spars 
Along the wide empyrean blue? Supine 
I lie, adrift adown the dreary dark, 
Where dawns no beacon-star to guide my helmless bark, 
K. Anna Lewis, 
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THE ROSE QUEEN; 


OR THE FESTIVAL OF SALENCY.* 





BY MRS. E. L. CUSHING. 





On a lovely afternoon, early in the month of June, 
1619, a small party of horsemen wound slowly down 
a wood-crowned hill which overlooked the pretty 
village of Salency, in the French province of 
Picardy. The two who rode foremost differed as 
widely in years as in external appearance—the elder 
being a grave and stately cavalier, who paced quietly 
along beside his youthful companion, listening with 
an air of deference to his rapid and earnest words, 
which he seldom interrupted except by a brief ques- 
tion, or a briefer reply. 

Scarcely twenty summers had passed over the 
head of the younger horseman, yet he wore an air 
of lofty self-possession that showed him already ac- 
customed to command; but the slight haughtiness 
of his expression was tempered by the soff light of a 
dark and brilliant eye, and by the frank and joyous 
smile which youth is wont to wear before the can- 
kering cares and griefs of maturer life have sad- 
dened its glad aspirations, and darkened with sha- 
dows the bright vista through which it looks for- 
ward to the sunny future. The remainder of the 
train followed closely on the steps of their leaders, 
making in the whole a party of some ten or twelve 
in number. 

As they proceeded onward, tokens of a village 
gala were manifested by the throngs of peasants who 
hastened past them, wearing their holyday-dresses, 
and bearing branches of the rose-tree in full bloom, 
with garlands of its flowers twined around their high 
conical hats. The door-posts, also, of every scat- 
tered dwelling were enwreathed with roses; and, 
at intervals, white banners, painted with devices 
emblematic of the several virtues, waved from ele- 
vated positions gaily to the breeze. 

‘‘ Methinks we are in time for a merry-making,”’ 
said the young leader of the party, reining in his 
steed, and throwing a look of inquiry upon his fol- 
lowers. 

‘< Tt is the celebration of the Rose Feast, sire, which 
is annually observed on this day, the eighth of June, in 
the village of Salency,” said a young cavalier of the 
train, with an earnest manner which betokened no 
common interest in the scene. 

At this moment, an old peasant, adorned with all 
the gayety of his more youthful companions, ap- 
proached, singing a merry roundelay, and imme- 


* A festival of the kind described in this tale is an- 
nually celebrated at Saleney, at Surinne, and some other 
villages in France. In the church of Salency there is 
still a painting of this Rose-Feast, belnagin , it is snid, 
to the times of Louis the Thirteenth, and, ares. a silver 
clasp given by him to fasten the wreath of roses, which 
is yet used in that village on the day of the festival. 


diately half-a-dozen voices at once made inquiries 
of him respecting the village festival. 


‘Noble sirs,’’ he said, doffing his rose-crowned 
hat, “this is the day of St. Medard,; who—Heaven 
rest his soul !—instituted the festival we celebrate. 
Once a year, on this day, the setgneur selects from 
three of the most virtuous maidens of the village the 
one who has distinguished herself above the rest for 
good and noble actions—she is called La Roszére ; 
and, adorned and crowned with the fairest roses, is 
pronounced the Queen of the Festival. Sometimes 
she is chosen from a lordly hall, but more commonly 
from beneath a peasant’s roof—yet, whatever her 
rank, the highest honors are paid, by all, to her vir- 
tues. She is conducted to the church by a proces- 
sion of the most beautiful maidens, and joins in the 
vesper service, kneeling on the velvet cushions, 
which the late baroness, of blessed memory, used at 
her devotions.”’ 

** And does her triumph end there ?”’ asked one, as 
the peasant paused. 

** Not so, gracious sir,’’ he said. ‘‘ When the ser- 
vice is over, she is escorted by the train of maidens 
to the chateau yonder, preceded by music, and 
accompanied by a throng, which, on this occa- 
sion, gathers from all the country round. A feast is 
there prepared, to do her honor—a rich and goodly 
gift awaits her; and she opens the ball with our 
young seigneur, the Baron de la Roque, who, this 
year, [ warrant me, will not complain of the task. 
If La Rosiére chance to be of gentle blood she joins the 
noble guests in the chateau; but if of lowly birth she 
leads the dance upon the lawn—the grand company, 
many of them, mingling with and sharing the sports 
of the peasantry.” 

‘And who is La Rosiére of the féte to-day?” 
asked, with ill-concealed emotion, the young cava 
lier who had first spoken. 

‘‘ Ah, sir! and who should it be but Mademoiselle 
St. Foix,’’ returned the peasant, with enthusiasm. 
“There are fair maidens in the village and virtuous 
ones, too, by scores—but none like Mam’selle Vio- 
lante, with her hand always open to the poor, 
though, God knows! her own store is small enow; 
and, then, her sweet eyes, that always bless you 
with their smile—and such a smile! It was as 
bright and beautiful beside her sick grandmother’s 
bed as though she were dancing on the green sward 
—ay, or even tripping it among gay nobles in a lordly 
hall,” 

““ Why, what a paragon is this fair Rose Queen!” 
exclaimed the young leader of the 196" gayly. 
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‘Doubtless, she must have wooers by scores; 
though there is scarce a hope that our good fortune 
has led us here in time to rank among the num- 
ber.”’ 

“ Troth, gracious sir, she has many; and one, at 
least, of whom she would gladly be rid,’’ said the 
peasant, “and he, no less a personage than the 
young baron himself; but, for all his great estates, 
his wickedness is so well known, that he finds it 
hard to win a bride from castle or cot. Some say 
she loves his brother, who was long ago banished 
from De la Roque, and, as some say, has been foully 
dealt by. Be that as it may, all know that for three 
years Mam’selle Violante has managed to keep her- 
self away from this festival on account of the young 
seigneur, but, that now he has forced her, by some 
terrible threat of his vengeance if she refused, to 
play the part of La Roisére. It is even whispered, 
that he purposes. to entrap her into marriage this 
very night—for the chapel is at hand; and a hint 
has got abroad that he intends under some pretence 
to beguile her thither, and then force her to pro- 
nounce her vows.”’ 

‘““ Now, by the mass!—but we will see to that!’’ 
exclaimed the cavalier, who was, indeed, no other 
than the then reigning monarch of France, Louis the 
Thirteenth. ‘Here is deeper villany, Eugene La 
Roque, than we had dreamed of; and our good star 
must be in the ascendant, or we should not have 
happened here just at the critical moment when the 
fair queen of the day stands in need of champions to 
aid her cause. Good peasant, we have delayed you 
long—accept this guerdon for your courtesy,’”’ throw- 
ing into his hat a handful of coins, “and now speed 
on your way—we, too, will share the evening’s 
revels, and see that right is done to all. Forward! 
brave knights, to the Chateau de la Roque; but, re- 
member, that this evening, Iam to be known only 
as the Count St. Armand.”’ 

The cavaliers bowed assent to the royal com- 
mand; and, as they paced onward toward the cha- 
teau, he who had been addressed as Eugene La 
Roque pushed his steed by the side of the king and 
said, earnestly— 

“ Permit me, sire, to spur forward to the village : 
after what we have just heard, my impatience to 
reach it brooks no delay ; and, for more reasons than 
I can name, I would fain be present at the vesper 
service, which will be ended before we arrive, if 
compelled to move on at this snail’s pace.” 

‘Tt needs not the ken of a magician, my bold gal- 
lant, to read your reasons,”’ said the king, smiling. 
‘But, what boots this haste? The sun is yet high 
above the horizon; and, at the turn of yonder road, 

_ which leads us to the chateau, we will leave you to 
seek the church, and all in good time, I doubt not, to 
join the bright La Rosiére in her devotions.” 

Eugene bowed in silence, and fell back to his 
place with an ill-concealed air of chagrin. His 
companions observing it exchanged smiles, and the 

Count D’Esremond, who rode by his side, said, 
laughingly— 





“ It is a sore thing for a lover’s heart to have ice 
thus cast upon its fires. But, cheer up, my brave com- 
peer—the delay will be brief to the fulfillment of your 
wishes; and, as we have a few minutes longer to 
ride beside each other, I pray you to give me a short 
outline of the circumstances which have caused our 
pilgrimage hither. I know only that in some way 
they involve your fortunes; but, as the king’s osten- 
sible object was to visit Nayon, I was surprised 
yesterday to learn from the Count D’Arcy, that the 
main purpose of the journey was to redress your 
wrongs, and reinstate you in the possessions which 
had been wickedly usurped by another.”’ 

‘It is so,”’ returned Eugene; ‘and, thanks to the 
condescending kindness of my sovereign, I trust 
soon, through his generous aid, to recover the rights 
which are legitimately mine, Though I bear now 
the assumed name of La Motte, I am the son of the 
late Baron de la Roque, the lord of the chateau 
whose turrets you see rising above yonder wood of 
oaks, and of the rich demesne which stretches 
around us as far as the eye can reach. My mother 
died shortly after my birth, My father, who married 
her for her wealth, had never loved her, and it was my 
misfortune to be also an alien from his heart. All 
his affections centered in my half-brother—the son, 
as it was supposed, of a former wife, whom he had 
married and buried in Italy, her native country. 

‘*T was early destined to the church—a vocation 
utterly at variance with my character and my in- 
clinations; but, the more strenuously J] combatted 
this purpose, the more resolute my father seemed to 
achieve it, till, at length, aided by the counsels and 
machinations of his confessor, a wily priest of the 
order of St. Francis, he succeeded in immuring me 
within the walls of a cloister, before I had completed 
the age of fifteen years. And there I might have 
remained to this day, but for my father’s death, 
which occurred before I had passed a year in my 
hated prison. When the tidings reached me, I re- 
solved upon regaining my freedom; and, accord- 
ingly, I, one evening, assisted by a lay-brother, 
made my escape, and repaired immediately to De la 
Roque. ’ 

‘* My brother received me with chilling coldness ; 
reproaching me for disobedience to my father’s 
wishes, and loading me with the most cruel and 
opprobrious epithets, while Father Philip threatened 
publicly to anathematize me, unless I instantly re- 
turned and surrendered myself to the superior of the 
convent. But I resolutely refused to do this; and, 
when I demanded the fortune bequeathed to me by 
my mother, they produced a paper, bearing my sig- 
nature, which contained a voluntary transfer of my 
maternal inheritance to the monastery of St. Fran- 
cis. The name affixed to this document was, of 


course, a forgery ; but executed with such nicety of 
imitation, that not even those most familiar with 
my hand-writing could have detected the decep- 
tion. 

“In vain I protested against the treachery of 
which I was the victim’ my words availed naught 
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against their pretended proofs; and, disgusted with 
their baseness, against which I scorned to contend, 
I left them to their wicked triumph, and departed, 
forever, as I then thought, from the home of my an- 
cestors. 

“ Before quitting Salency, however, 1 sought the 
abode of Violante St. Foix, who is to-day La Ro- 
siére of the Feast, and who was the secret idol of my 
young heart’s passionate worship. From earliest 
childhood, a romantic and tender love had united 
us; and when I told her the tale of my wrongs, she 
wept bitterly, and anew we pledged our vows that 
neither the trials nor the joys of life should ever ren- 
der us unfaithful to each other. I then bade her 
farewell, and sought the court—resolving to carve 
out my own fortune, without the aid, and in despite 
of my unnatural brother 

“You know, Count D’Esremond, how I have 
sped there—in how short a time I won the favor of 
the cardinal, and with what generous affection the 
king has regarded me, honoring me even with his 
intimate friendship, and showering upon me distin- 
guished gifts and favors, because that, in some des- 
perate fields, my sword proved itself no recreant in 
his cause.” 

* And, during this long interval, have you never 
again beheld Mademoiselle St. Foix?” asked the 
count. 

* Yes, every year I have visited her once—some- 
times twice, but always secretly; for I learned that 
she had become an object of interest to my brother, 
and I knew that his vengeance would fall on her in- 
nocent head, should any suspicion be awakened in 
his mind of our attachment and continued inter- 
course. When, however, through the favor of my 
sovereign, [ had won a character and station which 
authorized me to ask her in marriage, I did so, with 
an earnestness which I trusted she could not resist; 
but she was the sole darling and stay of an aged, im- 
becile, and peevish grand-parent, who was so wed- 
ded to her ancient home and the tender cares of her 
gentle grandchild, that Violante could not be per- 
suaded to endanger the brittle thread of her aged re- 
relative’s existence by even hinting at change or re- 
moval. So I reluctantly relinquished the fond hope 
of making her immediately my own: but our cor- 
respondence continued uninterrupted till within the 
last two months, when its entire suspension on her 
part—owing, as I must think, to some foul play of 
my brother’s—has occasioned me the most painful 
anxiety. 

“Unable longer to endure it, I craved the king’s 
permission to repair hither and learn the cause of her 
sudden silence; but, on the eve of my departure 
from Paris, a note was put into my hands, which 
enforced a brief delay. It was without signature, 
and written in a hurried and incoherent manner, en- 
treating me to. hasten to the Hétel Dieu, where a 
dying man would make me a communication of the 
utmost importance to my happiness. I hesitated not 
to obey the summons; and immediately on my ar- 
rival at the convent, was conducted to a cell, where 





on a low pallet, lay a ghastly and emaciated figure, 
with glazing eyes, and a brow moistened with the 
gathering dews of death. The countenance of the 
sufferer was unknown to me; yet there was some- 
what in the dark and frowning eyebrows familiar to 
my recollection. 

*“ While I stood, vainly endeavormg to remember 
where I had seen that face, marked as it still was 
with traces of earth’s unholiest passions, the dying 
man unclosed his eyes, and the moment their basilisk 
light glanced upon me, I recognized Father Philip, 
the terror of my childhood, and the lawless despoiler 
of my rights. I uttered an involuntary exclamation 
of surprise ; and, at the sound of my voice, hé turned 
slowly toward me; his pale lips parted, and, with an 
effort, he pronounced my name. I bent to catch his 
whispered words, and with difficulty understood him 
as he said— 

‘« «Eugene la Roque, I have deeply wronged you; 
but [ have asked your presence that, before death 
seal my lips, 1 may render you such reparation as is 
in my power. The hand of God is upon me, and I 
am going to my last account with the stain of deadly 
sins upon my soul. But, against you have I com- 
mitted the deepest wrong, and I cannot depart in 
peace till I have obtained your pardon.’ He paused 
—almost exhausted; but I moistened his parched 
lips from a cup of water which stood near, when, in 
faint accents, he resumed— 

‘ «T have sought you long, in vain; for I felt that 
the grave was waiting for me, and now you have 
come too late to hear what IT would say, but, in 
these papers,’ and he drew forth a sealed parcel from 
beneath his pillow, ‘you will find that I have en- 
deavored to make some amends for my sins toward 
you.’ 

‘As I received the packet from his hand, I glanced 
at the superscription: it was directed to Eugene, 
Baron de la Roque, and I looked toward the priest 
for an explanation. 

‘¢ ¢ You,’ he said, ‘ are the rightful possessor of that 
title. He who now bears it is the offspring of one 
whom your father loved, but never wedded. You, 
only, are his legitimate son—born in wedlock, and 
legal heir to the barony of De la Roque. Ask me 
nothing—I cannot converse: you will find all ex- 
plained in those papers. And now forgive me, my 
son—pray for me, and leave me alone to die.’ 

‘‘T freely accorded the wretched man the pardon 
he craved; and, commending him to the mercy of 
God, departed, overwhelmed with astonishment and 
doubt. My brother!—the base-born offspring of an 
illicit amour, yet daring to usurp the honors and es- 
tates of an ancient and noble line! and this, too, 
with the sanction of my father, and the bold conniv- 
ance of one avowedly consecrated to the cause of 
truth and religion! It seemed a tale too monstrous 
for belief; and, as I rode home, doubts of the monk’s 
sanity took possession of my mind; but, once alone 
in my closet, I hastily unsealed the packet, and its 
contents revealed a train of villany that made me 
shudder. 
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‘*The priest had been my father’s bosom-friend 
and companion during several years of foreign so- 
journ; and in this his confession, he detailed the 
history of the beautiful Italian lady, who reigned, 
for a time, supreme mistress of my father’s heart. 
He spoke of her resistless fascinations, and of the 
vow which, on her death-bed, she extorted from her 
infatuated lover—to bring up her son as his leyiti- 
mate heir, and the inheritor of his titles and estates. 
Had this woman lived, it is probable that the passion 
she inspired would not have stood the test of time, 
and so the rash vow would have been annulled; but 
her early and sudden death, at the moment of her 
supreme ascendancy, served to perpetuate and hal- 
low its remembrance, and thus her child, born at 
the cost of its mother’s life, became ever after the 
recipient of that intense affection which was once 
lavished on her. 

*T have said that my mother, a lady of noble 
lineage, was never loved by my father, and that I, 
too, failed to awaken either pride or affection in his 
heart. Even her death, which occurred in less than a 
year after my birth, did not draw him any closer to- 
ward me; he stedfastly regarded Adrian, my brother. 
as his elder born—the son of his love; and, viewing 
with contempt the formality of the marriage-rite, he 
remained firm to the purpose of bestowing on him 
the family honors, which were my inalienable birth- 
right. It was for the safe accomplishment of this 
design that I was destined to a monastic life—a step 
which Father Philip, by the gift of my maternal for- 
tune, was bribed to aid and enforce. Alas! he was 
truly a wolf in sheep’s clothing—one of those spe- 
cious hypocrites who are occasionally found among 
the clergy of every sect, dishonoring their high call- 
ing, and casting reproach upon the church they 
should adorn. He reaped, indeed, an earthly reward 
equivalent to the services he rendered ; but it availed 
him naught in that fearful hour, when, with the seal 
of death upon his brow, he confessed his guilt, and 
asked of a fellow-worm that forgiveness he despaired 
of obtaining from hfs God. 

‘‘When I had finished the perusal of the papers, I 
sought a private audience of the king, and placed 
them in his hands. They aroused in him the deep- 
est interest, and he generously declared himself re- 
solved to set forth in person, and see me reinstated in 
my rights. ‘The kingdom,’ he said, ‘was now at 
peace; but, as the queen-mother had obtained her 
recall from exile, it was uncertain how long it might 
continue so.’ He had, however, a private object in 
wishing to visit Noyon, and he would avail himself 
of the existing quiet to depart—taking De la Roque 
in his way, that he might himself eject the daring 
usurper of my birthright.” 

‘And pray,”’ asked the count, who had listened 
attentively to the recital of his friend, “by what 
means does the king purpose to bring about the de- 
nouement of this little romance ?”’ 

“JT cannot tell,’”? returned Eugene. “He is re- 
solved to rest at the chateau to-night, and to leave 
me master of it to-morrow. I can perceive he is 


elated at the prospect of meeting such a throng of 
guests ; but, were it left to my choice, I would rather 
the affair should be managed more quietly.” 

“T cannot but admire your forbearance toward 
this impostor,’’ said the count; ‘ he deserves no in- 
dulgence on your part: and there are few who, in 
your place, would not be inclined tg expose his enor- 
mities, and hold him up to public scorn.”’ 

‘Certainly, lam not beholden to him for many 
brotherly acts,’’ returned Eugene, ‘but the reiribu- 
tion he is shortly to endure will be so terrible that I 
would desire to have it dealt him by a gentle hand: 
not aggravated by harshness or exposure, though I 
deny not that he merits both.” 

‘* But suppose he has already transplanted the fair 
La Rosiére to his own garden,’’ said the count, with 
a mischievous smile, 

** Name it not!”’ exclaimed Eugene, with a flash- 
ing eye and burning cheek. ‘Let me find her still 
true and faithful, or I yield yon proud heritage to him 
who has usurped it, without a wish ever to behold 
it more.” 

‘“‘ Nay, I did but jest,” said the count. “ But, list! 
—hear you thai divine melody? And see—yonder 
glide a train of houries, brighter than ever graced 
the paradise of Mahomet.”’ 

But Eugene had already seen, and was spell-bound 
by the sight of the floral train who, by an abrupt turn 
in the road, were presented suddenly to view, attend- 
ing La Rosiére to the village church. She walked 
at their head—brightest where all were bright, an 
exquisite creature, radiant with the glow of youth 
and beauty; her hazel eyes, with their dark fringed 
lids, contrasting strikingly with her delicate com- 
plexion and with the soft fair hair which, escaping 
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from beneath her small and rose-crowned hat, fell in 
a profusion of rich ringlets around her face and neck. 
Her white dress was looped with roses; and the pale 
pink boddice that so perfectly defined her lovely 
waist was adorned at the sleeves and bound with 
wreaths of the same emblematic flower. She moved 
with the lightness and grace of a wood-nymph; but 
the subdued emotion that alternately flushed and ren- 
dered pale her cheek, and the startled air with which 
| at intervals she raised her eyes and then as quickly 
'east them to the ground again, gave evidence to 
| many of the pain inflicted on her modest and retiring 
nature by the conspicuous part she had been ¢om- 
pelled to act in the festival of the day. 

All ranks swelled the beautiful procession, or 
thronged the way to behold it, as it moved on over 
a road strewed by young hands with clustering roses 
—from buds and opening flowers of the purest white, 
through every varying shade, to the deepest purple 
that ever lent its regal hue to the ermined robe of 
royalty. Adrian De la Roque, with a troop of chosen 
friends, preceded the train on foot, each one playing 
on some favorite instrument—with a degree of skill 
and taste that made most sweet and thrilling melody : 
and, though merely a rural féte, there was a beauti- 
ful meaning in its simplicity, inasmuch as it brought 
the high-born and the gifted to render homage to 
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virtue alone—the queen of the day being most fre- 
quently selected from the peasant’s cottage, and raised 
by general acclaim to that height which worth alone 
deserves to occupy. 

The king, with his small suite, had halted ona 
rising ground to enjoy the spectacle, and when it 
passed onward ‘he still remained straining his de- 
lighted gaze after it. 

‘¢ This sight,’”’ he said, with animation, ‘is worth 
a journey from Paris to behold, were there nothing 
else to repay us for our pains. Schedoni,’’* he con- 
tinued, addressing a young cavalier of his train, “let 
the picture dwell vividly in your memory, for here- 
afier we shall require a copy from you.” ‘ 

*Sire,”’ returned the young man, “I will com- 
mence it immediately, and it shall be the chef d’au- 
vre of my art. A subject so fraught with the very 
spirit of beauty cannot fail to lend inspiration to my 
pencil.” 

‘And we will dedicate it to St. Medard, and pre- 
sent it to the church of Salency,” said the king. 
‘* But let that exquisite Rose-Queen occupy the fore- 
ground, Schedoni, for I would that posterity should 
look back with envy and admiration to the beauty 
that adorned our favored reign. And, now, let us 
on, that we may reach the chateau in time to greet 
the coming of the revelers.” 

All, with alacrity, prepared to obey this command 
except Eugene, and the king, noting his reluctance, 
said, with a gracious smile— 

‘“We see whither your inclinations would carry 
you, my gay gallant, and far be it from us to oppose 
or gainsay you: but, hark ye! let there be no ruf- 
fling between you and the falcon, who watches to 
make yon pretty dove his prey.”’ 

‘Fear nothing on that score, sire,” said Eugene, 
gayly ; and with a low obeisance for the king’s in- 
dulgence, he struck his spurs into his good steed and 
rode swiftly away. Arrived at the dvor of the little 
church, he sprang from the saddle, and pressing in 
with the crowd made his way up the principal aisle, 
and stationed himself behind a stone pillar, in the 
near neighborhood of La Rosiére, where, unseen 
by her he could gaze untired upon her loveliness. 
The beautiful vesper service commenced immedi- 
ately after his entrance, and it was with undefined, 
yet rapturous emotion that he beheld his gentle 
Violante occupying the seat of the La Roque’s, 
kneeling upon the embroidered cushions which in 
former days had been used by his sainted mother. 

At length the last faint notes of the melodious 
chaunt died softly away—the service ended, and 
the moving mass again rose to quit the church. In 
their passage from the aisle some obstruction mo- 
mentarily arrested the progress of Violante and her 
maiden train, and she paused beside the pillar be- 
hind which Eugene stood. The opportunity of 
making himself known to her alone was too propi- 
tious to be lost, and in whispered words he softly 
murmured her hame. She started as the dear, fa- 
miliar voice thrilled upon her heart, and turning to- 

* A well-known artist of the time of Louis XIII. 





ward him, their eyes met for an instant, and joy 
spread over the countenances of both, and then burst 
forth in impassioned tones her deep and hidden 
anguish. 

“ Thank God! You have come to save me !’’ she 
exclaimed, tears springing to her eyes as she turned 
them imploringly toward him. 

‘* Hush, dearest!’? he whispered, casting around 
him a look of alarm. “Speak not—we may be ob- 
served; feel only that my presence is your protec- 
tion, and fear nothing. I have come to save you, 
and to claim you, my beloved. Now pass on in 
peace—we shall meet shortly at the chateau, when 
all will be explained, but till then let no recognition 
take place between us.”’ 

And so she did pass on, with a lighter step anda 
heart buoyant with recovered hope, secure in the 
presence and protection of him she loved, and happy 
in the thought that the imperious Adrian was no 
longer the sole arbiter of her destiny. Eugene lost 
no time in hastening to the chateau, and he rode up 
the stately avenue that led to his ancestral home, 
and entered the court-yard beneath the lofty arch 
blazoned with his family-arms just as the gay chorus 
of instruments, which preceded the train of rose- 
nymphs, resounded from the bottom of the lawn. 

He had no fear of being recognized by his brother 
or by any other inmate of the chateau; for he had 
left it a pale and beardless boy, and now, after eight 
years of exile, he returned to it a bronzed and war- 
worn man, with higher hopes and’ nobler aspirations 
and deeper energies of soul, but with the same ex- 
haustless fountain of tender charities and warm af- 
fections swelling up in his heart, and the same gay 
smile beaming from his dark eyes, and soften‘ng with 
its lustre the lofty expression which an invimcible 
firmness of character stamped upon his countenance. 

The king and his suite—although the rank of the 
former was unsuspected by all except his followers 
—had already been courteously welcomed to the 
chateau; and, by the grateful refreshment of the 
bath and a change of apparel, they were now trans- 
formed into gay carpet-knights, fitted at all points to 
grace the evening’s ball and banquet. Eugene has 
tened to follow their example—nor could he refrain 
from revealing himself to the faithtul retainer of his 
house, who conducted him to his apartment. 

The old man was paralyzed with surprise at the 
announcement, and when he recovered speech the 
expression of his joy was rapturous. Adrian was 
hated by his tenantry and dependents for his many 
acts of cruelty and oppression; whilc the memory 
of Eugene, who had been idolized by them, was ten: 
derly cherished, and the hope of his return (impro- 
bable as it seemed after so long an absense) was sa- 
credly nurtured in their hearts. Eugene bade the 
faithful servant prepare for great changes, and en- 
joined the strictest secrecy for the present with re- 
gard to the disclosure he had just made of himself. 

In answer to some inquiries respecting Mademoi- 
selle St. Foix, Hugo informed him that her aged 
grandmother had been dead six weeks; and, since 
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that event, the unprotected orphan had been exposed 
to incessant persecution from the young baron, who 
was resolved to force her into a marriage, and it 
was well known that she had consented to become 
the Queen of the Rose-Feast through fear of him 
alone. 

Eugene listened with burning indignation to these 
statements; but he was not long allowed to give in- 
dulgence to his emotions—a summons from the king 
calling him just then to his presence. He found 
Louis, With his suite, standing on an elevated ter- 
race, Watching the approach of the lovely train as it 
slowly advanced from the lawn to the grand entrance 
of the chateau. 

Though the sun was yet scarcely below the hori- 
zon, the instant La Rosiére began to ascend the 
broad flight of steps leading to the hall—which, being 
of gentle blood, she was priveleged to enter—the 
whole front of the dark and massive structure was 
lighted up as though by sudden enchantment, and, at 
the same moment, the blaze of a thousand lamps il- 
luminated the grounds and gardens which environed 
it, sparkling with many-colored rays amidst the thick 
foliage, flinging their splendor on the name of Vio- 
lante, which, written with roses, embossed every 
arch and pillar and pediment, wherever there was 
room to trace it. Simultaneously with this magic 
illummation a band of musicians, stationed in a bal- 
cony above the door of entrance, struck up a triumph- 
ant air—to hail the approach of the rose-crowned 
queen, to whom, as preéminent in virtue, the willing 
homage of all hearts was rendered. 

It was a scene of touching and enchanting beauty, 
and the stranger knights were not slow to feel its in- 
fluence, As they stood clustered together on the 
terrace, Adrian, who had been apprised of their 
arrival, noted them; and, stepping forward, tendered 
his greetings with cold and haughty courtesy. Then 
turning abruptly away, he took the hand of Violante 
and led her over his threshold, and on toa brilliantly 
lighted apartment, and still on to an elevated seat at 
its upper extremity, where he placed her beneath a 
canopy garlanded with living roses. There he re- 
mained standing beside her, while the guests thronged 
forward to pay their homage to the peerless queen 
of the festival. Foremost among them came the 
king, who—a devout lover of beauty—was never 
tardy in paying his devotrs at its shrine; not as the 
sovereign of France, however, but as the Count St. 
Armand the royal Louis kissed the small white hand 
of the blushing Violante. 

One by one, the train of stranger knights followed 
his example: Eugene approached last of all, and his 
lips lingered so long upon the trembling hand, that 

_ the impassioned fervor of the salute did not escape 
the jealous eye of Adrian—who inherited from his 
Italian mother the fiery and irascible temperament 
of her country. Haughty and unconciliating, he 
was beloved by none, and he commanded obedience 
only through the most servile fear. With a face and 
person of almost faultless beauty, there were dark 
passions written on his brow, and burning in his 





‘flashing eye, that intimidated and estranged even 


the few whose friendship he would gladly have con- 
ciliated. 

And now, as Eugene, relinquished the hand of his 
betrothed and turned reluctantly away, he met that 
hateful eye fixed searchingly upon him; and, fired 
by its glance, with imprudent boldness, he returned 
it with one as stern and fixed as that which he en- 
countered. 

Adrian blanched not beneath it; but a sudden 
change passed over his countenance, and, with a 
look of terrified inquiry, he stood motionless as a 
statue, scanning the features of Eugene. The lat- 
ter, thus reminded of his rashness, moved slowly 
away; while Adrian, starting from his trance, fol- 
lowed him, for a moment, with a look of haughty 
defiance and contempt—then, resuming his usual 
bearing, he turned, and speaking a few low words 
to Violante, took her hand and led her forth to the 
dance. 

Eugene, also, selecting a partner, joined in the 
festive amusements of the evening, but with a dis- 
tracted mind; for it was so strange to stand an un- 
known guest in the home of his birth, that a thousand 
painful reminiscences crowded upon his heart, and 
soon he stole forth from the gay and langhing crowd 
to rove alone among the fundly-remembered haunts 
of his sad and motherless childhood. 

But, there, the gloomy images of the past quickly 
vanished before the fond anticipations of coming 
happiness, connected with her whose presence 
seemed everywhere diffused around him. Her 
name blended with some beautiful allegory continu- 
ally met his eye, while numerous fanciful devices, 
scattered through the gardens, eulogized her virtues 
and her beauty; and, as he moved among the pea- 
sant groups upon the lawn, his ear drank in with 
rapture the warm praises which humble but sincere 
and loving hearts rendered to her goodness and her 
worth. , 

When, at last, Eugene, soothed and tranquil, re- 
entered the chateau, he saw—through the parting 
throng—the fair queen of the festival standing alone. 
It was a fortunate moment for him, and he made his 
way instantly toward her. Yielding to his softly- 
whispered request, she joined him in the dance ; and 
it was such bliss for him again to clasp that fairy 
hand, to feel her fragrant breath fanning his cheek, 
and hear her low, sweet voice breathing its soft 
tones to his ear alone, that he gave himself up to the 
enchantment of the moment, and his eloquent eye 
revealed to many an observer the treasured secret 
of his heart. 

The jealous Adrian marked his every look and 
gesture with feelings of rage—whose livid expres- 
sion, stamped on every feature, transformed him to 
a fiend. But Eugene, absorbed by happiness, saw 
him not; and, when the dance ended, he uncon- 
sciously led his loyely partner to a deep recess of 
the very window where his brother stood observing 

them. Violante first met his flashing eye; and, 
shrinking from it with terror, would have fled, had 
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not Adrian, ee fiercely forward, addressed 
Eugene. 

“ Stranger !”’ he said, in a voice tremulous with 
passion, “‘ for one whose fortunes are all unknown 
to us, methinks you play the gallant to the fair 
queen of our festival with more freedom than is 
seemly.”’ 

‘‘ We honor the host by honoring his guests,’’ said 
Eugene, gayly; ‘‘and you are yet young enough, 
sir baron, to know, that he is the gallantest knight, 
who neither notes time nor place, nor weighs cir- 
cumstances, when he would cast his humble homage 
on the altar of beauty.” 

“ But, for you, young sir, it were well to wéigh 
all things,”’ retorted Adrian, fiercely; ‘lest, per- 
chance, you reap bitter fruits from your daring. 
Adventurers are rife in these unsettled times; and, 
though on this night our halls are free to all, we 
permit none, over whom hangs a shade of doubt, to 
hold familiarity with aught that we regard as 
sacred.”’ 

A slight flush crossed Eugene’s cheeks at the in- 
sinuation conveyed by these words, and the changed 
glance of his laughing eye gave warning that other 
fires than those of mirth might be kindled with- 
in it. 

‘* Baron de la Roque,” he said, “‘ have a care how 
you repeat that taunt to the ears of my companions 
—there are some among them who might choose to 
resent the insult couched in your words. Were not 
our names a sufficient guarantee for our honorable 
station, there is yet, I trust, that in our language 
and bearing which will permit no man to call it in 
question.” 

“Ay, were there no false play in those vaunted 
names, a doubt might wound the honor or the 
blood,’’ returned Adrian, with a look that sought to 
read his soul; “but I have somewhat more than a 
shrewd suspicion that some, or all, of your number 
are here under a borrowed name and character— 
deny this, and I take back, on the instant, my offen- 
sive words.” 

Eugene slightly hesitated; but, before he could 
frame a reply, the king, who had overheard the brief 
dialogue between the brothers, stepped suddenly for- 
ward. 

‘‘ Baron de la Roque,” he said, “‘I pledge you my 
honor that, if any amongst us wear disguises, they 
are not assumed to conceal any base origin or call- 
ing—neither to effect any unworthy object. More- 
over, I promise you, that, before we depart from 
your chateau, every mystery—if such exists—shall 
be explained; and those of us who may have 
walked in darkness shall come forth to light, and 
reveal, to your satisfaction, their true name and 
character.”’ 

The king’s accent was so significant, that it was 
apparent to Adrian the words concealed a hidden 
meaning, and his guilty soul felt a dread presenti- 
ment of some impending evil. His color varied, and 
the cloud deepened on his brow; but he strove to 
speak in a composed accent, as he said— 


“T have a right to demand that it should be so; 
and, in expectation of it, we will, for the present, 
waive the subject. The banquet waits us—lead on, 
gay gallants; and, with the wine-cup and the song, 
let us crown the waning hours of this festive 
night!” 

The doors of the banqueting-room were thrown 
open as he spoke, disclosing a blaze of light, and 
sending forth a rich stream of spicy odors to invite 
the tempted appetite. Adrian advanced to conduct 
Violante to the banquet-board, when the king pre- 
vented his purpose by stepping suddenly forward, 
and gallantly clasping the hand of the trembling 
Rose-Queen. 

‘Pardon me, that I claim the right of conducting 
the fair La Rosiére to the banquet,” he said, cour- 
teously. ‘ You, sir baron, have kept such vigilant 
watch over the Hesperian fruit this evening, that 
few have ventured to approach it—but, you see, | 
dare defy the dragon, be the consequences what they 
may.”’ 

The king spoke with gayety, yet with an air of 
command which, for an instant, quelled even the 
fiery spirit of Adrian: then, as he saw the prize 
about to be borne from him, his rage at being thus 
openly baffled burst forth like a torrent, and he im- 
petuously exclaimed— 

‘** Audacious stranger! I yield my right to none! 
By long-established custom this privilege belongs 
solely to me; and, even if, through courtesy, I would 
forego it to another, the rules’of the festival forbid 
me to do so with honor.” 

‘* We will absolve you, sir baron, from such seru- 
ples of conscience,” said the king, still holding fast 
the trembling little hand of the agitated Rose-Queen ; 
‘Cand if, when the banquet is ended, you persist in 
the wish to chastise my presumption, I will freely 
grant you the satisfaction you demand.” 

‘* Have done with your idle mockeries, sir knight 
—if knight you claim to be; and, on the instant, un- 
loose your clasp°of that hand, or my vengeance falls 
upon you now,’ said the infuriated Adrian, as, 
grasping the hilt of his sword, he sprung furiously 
toward the king. ‘‘What! you beard me still!’’ he 
continued, as the youthful monarch stood calm and 
unmoved before his angry assailant. ‘Come forth, 
then!” and his weapon flashed from its scabbard; 
“there are torches blazing in the court-yard, and for 
insult deep as this, blood only ean atone !”’ 

Shocked by the baron’s enraged demeanor, and 
the violent language he unconsciously addressed to 
his sovereign, several cavaliers of the royal suite 
sprung forward at this crisis, eagerly exclaiming— 

‘Baron de la Roque—beware! beware! It is 
your king whom you assault!” 

In an instant the point of Adrian’s weapon dropped 
toward the ground, and retreating a pace or two, he 
stood with a subdued yet sullen air before the mo- 
narch—deeming the injury not less because it was 
inflicted by a royal hand, and the endurance of it 
the more galling in that he was not permitted to 








avenge it. 
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“Nay, we stood upon equal ground in this en- 
counter, Adrian de la Roque,”’ said the king, “‘ and, 
of course, it becomes us each to accord free forgive- 
ness to the other—which, for my part, I do right 
heartily. And since,’’ he added, smiling, ‘ the zeal 
of our loyal followers has betrayed to you the rank 
of one of your nameless guests, we trust’ it may 
serve aS a guarantee for the remainder; and win 
for us, at least, your permission to play the part of 
gallant to this trembling Rose-Queen, by conducting 
her forthwith to the banquet.”’ 

Adrian bowed in sullen silence; and the king, 
leading the way, placed Violante in the seat pre- 
pared for her at the head of the sumptuous board— 
himself occupying the one beside her. The remain- 
der of the company followed quickly: Adrian ap- 
pearing after all his guests, with a dark and lowering 
cloud of anger on his brow. He took the seat left 
vacant for him at the foot of the board, and the king 
then lifting a golden flagon, that stood beside him, 
said— 

‘‘ The presence of the master of the feast sanctions 
oue enjoyment; so, let us quaff the wine while it 
sparkles, and inhale the fragrance of the roses ere 
they fade !”’ and, filling his cup, all present followed 
his example—even Adrian could not refuse the royal 
challenge. 

Raising the draught to his lips, the king, looking 
around him with a gay smile, gave the pledge— 

‘‘ Brave gallants, and ladies bright,’’ he said, ‘let 
us quaff to the fair La Rosiére—the Queen of the 
Festival—the destined bride of the young Baron de 
1a Roque.”’ 

Adeian started—the frown vanished from his 
haughty brow; and, casting a glance of triumph at 
Violante, he drained the eup, and replaced it, smil- 
ing, on the board. She had learned, from Eugene, 
the secret soon to be revealed; yet, still, through 
this exciting scene her agitation could scarcely be 
controlled—her soft eyes wore a startled expression 
—her color came and went, and her quick and la- 
bored respiration stirred the sunny curls that lay in 
rich elusters on her neck and bosom, as though a ze- 
phyr were at play amongst them. 

The king compassionated her embarrassment; but 
he had become too deeply interested in the drama 
of the evening, to refrain from playing out its last 
act. 

In accordance with the custom of presenting on 
this festival:night a gift to La Rosiére, Adrian had 
placed upon the board beside her a chaplet of roses, 
formed of lustrous pearls, which the king’s quick 
eye observing, he took it up, and, pausing a moment 

t> admire it, placed it lightly on her fair brow, and 
fastened it with a silver clasp which he detached 
from a chain that encircled his own neck. 

‘‘ Our queen herself,” he said, ‘“‘need not disdain 
to wear this coronal; and we deem it, then, a pure 
and fitting ornament for the Queen of Virtue, to 
whose preéminent deserts it is awarded. Nay, it 
would grace right well a bride’s young brow—and, 
by my troth, it shall encircle one! But, this clasp 





of antique shape and rare workmanship we bequeath 
to posterity—let it be reserved, from this time, as 
long as the Rose-Feast shall be held in remem- 
brance, to fasten the wreath which, from year to 
year, is destined to adorn the brow of the most vir- 
tuous. And now, Lord of De la Roque, we wait for 
you to pledge us in the rosy wine, that sparkles in 
your golder: beakers. It tempts our thirsting lips— 
but the challenge of the master of the feast has not 
yet sanctioned our indulgence, and we confess we 
are not given to abstinence on nights like this.’ 

A smile at this covert reproach to the ungracious 
host circled round the board, and, as Adrian re- 
marked it, his dark cheek burned with smothered 
rage. Filling his cup— 

‘** Let us drink to the health of Louis the Just,’’ 
he said; and a derisive sneer curled his lip, as he 
emphatically pronounced the epithet which France 
had already appended to the name of ber youthful 
monarch. The king understood, but did not notice, 
the sarcasm; and, gracefully bowing his thanks for 
the enthusiasm with which every cup was drained 
in honor of the pledge, he said, fixing his keen eye 
upon Adrian— 

** And, for this night, at least, it shall be our study 
to deserve the flattering appellation with which the 
partiality of our faithful subjects has honored us. 
But, gentle lieges, one and all, ere we speak of 
wrongs to be redressed, or rights to be secured, let 
us fill our cups again, and drink in silence to the 
memory of the departed—to the stalwort baron who 
once sat within these halls—to the rose-lipped As- 
pasia, the dark-eyed lady of his love—to Father 
Philip, the recipient of their confessions, and the 
faithful recorder of their secret histories!” 

As the king slowly pronounced these words, a 
livid pallor overspread the countenance of Adrian— 
cold drops of terror stood upon his brow, and his 
trembling hand had not power to grasp the cup 
which he essayed to raise to his lips. 

‘* How, now, valiant Dela Roque!” shouted the 
king, as he marked and enjoyed Adrian’s disorder : 
** if the names even of the dead have power to appal 
you thus, we will leave them to rest in their cere- 
ments, while we turn to the living, and deal with 
them as truth and justice demand.”’ 

“Sipe,” interposed the Count D’Esremond, ‘“ it is 
whispered that our presence has marred a bridal— 
that lights are blazing in the chapel—and that, even 
now, the priest waits there to unite in holy wedlock 
the hands of the Baron de la Roque and the fair La 
Rosiére of the Festival.’ 

Violante started and changed color, while an ex- 
pression of fear and agony momentarily crossed her 
bosom. 

“ Say you so!”? exclaimed the king, in affected 
surprise : “‘ wherefore, then, should we mar it, since 
we love a bridal even better than a stag-hunt in our 
royal forests of Chantilly, Nay, we will ourselves 
give this fair hand away,” he added, slighty touch- 
ing the trembling fingers of Violante. ‘‘ And, more- 
over, acting in all things as her father, we promise 
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not Adrian, pet TH fiercely forward, addressed 
Eugene. 

“ Stranger!” he said, in a voice tremulous with 
passion, ‘‘ for one whose fortunes are all unknown 
to us, methinks you play the gallant to the fair 
queen of our festival with more freedom than is 
seemly.”’ 

‘We honor the host by honoring his guests,”’ said 
Eugene, gayly; ‘‘and you are yet young enough, 
sir baron, to know, that he is the gallantest knight, 
who neither notes time nor place, nor weighs cir- 
cumstances, when he would cast his humble homage 
on the altar of beauty.” 

‘« But, for you, young sir, it were well to wéigh 
all things,’’ retorted Adrian, fiercely; ‘‘lest, per- 
chance, you reap bitter fruits from your daring. 
Adventurers are rife in these unsettled times; and, 
though on this night our halls are free to all, we 
permit none, over whom hangs a shade of doubt, to 
hold familiarity with aught that we regard as 
sacred.’’ 

A slight flush crossed Eugene’s cheeks at the in- 
sinuation conveyed by these words, and the changed 
glance of his laughing eye gave warning that other 
fires than those of mirth might be kindled with- 
in it. 

‘¢ Baron de la Roque,”’ he said, “‘ have a care how 
you repeat that taunt to the ears of my companions 
—there are some among them who might choose to 
resent the insult couched in your words. Were not 
our names a sufficient guarantee for our honorable 
station, there is yet, I trust, that in our language 
and bearing which will permit no man to call it in 
question.”’ 

“Ay, were there no false play in those vaunted 
names, a doubt might wound the honor or the 
blood,’’ returned Adrian, with a look that sought to 
read his soul; “‘ but I have somewhat more than a 
shrewd suspicion that some, or all, of your number 
are here under a borrowed name and character— 
deny this, and I take back, on the instant, my offen- 
sive words.” 

Eugene slightly hesitated; but, before he could 
frame a reply, the king, who had overheard the brief 
dialogue between the brothers, stepped suddenly for- 
ward. 

‘‘ Baron de la Roque,”’ he said, “I pledge you my 
honor that, if any amongst us wear disguises, they 
are not assumed to conceal any base origin or call- 
ing—neither to effect any unworthy object. More- 
over, I promise you, that, before we depart from 
your chateau, every mystery—if such exists—shall 
be explained; and those of us who may have 
walked in darkness shall come forth to light, and 
reveal, to your satisfaction, their true name and 
character.” 

The king’s accent was so significant, that it was 
apparent to Adrian the words concealed a hidden 
meaning, and his guilty soul felt a dread presenti- 
ment of some impending evil. His color varied, and 
the cloud deepened on his brow; but he strove to 

speak in a composed accent, as he said— 





“T have aright to demand that it should be so; 
and, in expectation of it, we will, for the present, 
waive the subject. The banquet waits us—lead on, 
gay gallants; and, with the wine-cup and the song, 
let us crown the waning hours of this festive 
night!” . 

The doors of the banqueting-room were thrown 
open as he spoke, disclosing a blaze of light, and 
sending forth a rich stream of spicy odors to invite 
the tempted appetite. Adrian advanced to conduct 
Violante to the banquet-board, when the king pre- 
vented his purpose by stepping suddenly forward, 
and gallantly clasping the hand of the trembling 
Rose-Queen. 

‘Pardon me, that I claim the right of conducting 
the fair La Rosiére to the banquet,” he said, cour- 
teously. ‘ You, sir baron, have kept such vigilant 
watch over the Hesperian fruit this evening, that 
few have ventured to approach it—but, you see, | 
dare defy the dragon, be the consequences what they 
may.” 

The king spoke with gayety, yet with an air of 
command which, for an instant, quelled even the 
fiery spirit of Adrian: then, as he saw the prize 
about to be borne from him, his rage at being thus 
openly baffled burst forth like a torrent, and he im- 
petuously exclaimed— 

‘** Audacious stranger! I yield my right to none! 
By long-established custom this privilege belongs 
solely to me; and, even if, through courtesy, I would 
forego it to another, the rules’of the festival forbid 
me to do so with honor.” 

‘* We will absolve you, sir baron, from such scru- 
ples of conscience,’ said the king, still holding fast 
the trembling little hand of the agitated Rose-Queen ; 
‘and if, when the banquet is ended, you persist in 
the wish to chastise my presumption, I will freely 
grant you the satisfaction you demand.” 

‘* Have done with your idle mockeries, sir knight 
— if knight you claim to be; and, on the instant, un- 
loose your clasp of that hand, or my vengeance falls 
upon you now,’’ said the infuriated Adrian, as, 
grasping the hilt of his sword, he sprung furiously 
toward the king. ‘‘What! you beard me still!”’ he 
continued, as the youthful monarch stood calm and 
unmoved before his angry assailant. ‘Come forth, 
then!’ and his weapon flashed from its scabbard ; 
‘‘ there are torches blazing in the court-yard, and for 
insult deep as this, blood only can atone !”’ 

Shocked by the baron’s enraged demeanor, and 
the violent language he unconsciously addressed to 
his sovereign, several cavaliers of the royal suite 
sprung forward at this crisis, eagerly exclaiming— 

“Baron de la Roque—beware! beware! It is 
your king whom you assault!” 

In an instant the point of Adrian’s weapon dropped 
toward the ground, and retreating a pace or two, he 
stood with a subdued yet sullen air before the mo- 
narch—deeming the injury not less because it was 
inflicted by a royal hand, and the endurance of it 
the more galling in that he was not permitted to 





avenge it. 
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“Nay, we stood upon equal ground in this en- 
counter, Adrian de la Roque,”’ said the king, “ and, 
of course, it becomes us each to accord free forgive- 
ness to the other—which, for my part, I do right 
heartily. And since,’’ he added, smiling, ‘ the zeal 
of our loyal followers has betrayed to you the rank 
of one of your nameless guests, we trust it may 
serve as a guarantee for the remainder; and win 
for us, at least, your permission to play the part of 
gallant to this trembling Rose-Queen, by conducting 
her forthwith to the. banquet.’’ 

Adrian bowed in sullen silence; and the king, 
leading the way, placed Violante in the seat pre- 
pared for her at the head of the sumptuous board— 
himself occupying the one beside her. The remain- 
der of the company followed quickly: Adrian ap- 
pearing after all his guests, with a dark and lowering 
cloud of anger on his brow. He took the seat left 
vacant for him at the foot of the board, and the king 
then lifting a golden flagon, that stood beside him, 
said— 

‘‘ The presence of the master of the feast sanctions 
out enjoyment; so, let us quaff the wine while it 
sparkles, and inhale the fragrance of the roses ere 
they fade!” and, filling his cup, all present followed 
his example—even Adrian could not refuse the royal 
challenge. 

Raising the draught to his lips, the king, looking 
around him with a gay smile, gave the pledge— 

‘‘ Brave gallants, and ladies bright,’’ he said, “let 
us quaff to the fair La Rosiére—the Queen of the 
Festival—the destined bride of the young Baron de 
ia Roque.” 

Adeian started—the frown vanished from his 
haughty brow; and, casting a glance of triumph at 
Violante, he drained the cup, and replaced it, smil- 
ing, on the board. She had learned, from Eugene, 
the secret soon to be revealed; yet, still, through 
this exciting scene her agitation could scarcely be 
controlied—her soft eyes wore a startled expression 
—her color came and went, and her quick and la- 
bored respiration stirred the sunny curls that lay in 
rich clusters on her neck and bosom, as though a ze- 
phyr were at play amongst them. 

The king compassionated her embarrassment ; but 
he had become too deeply interested in the drama 
of the evening, to refrain from playing out its last 
act, 

In accordance with the custom of presenting on 
this festival-night a gift to La Rosiére, Adrian had 
placed upon the board beside her a chaplet of roses, 
formed of lustrous pearls, which the king’s quick 
eye observing, he took it up, and, pausing a moment 
t> admire it, placed it lightly on her fair brow, and 
fastened it with a silver clasp which he detached 
from a chain that encircled his own neck. 

‘*¢ Our queen herself,’ he said, ‘need not disdain 
to wear this coronal; and we deem it, then, a pure 
and fitting ornament for the Queen of Virtue, to 
whose preéminent deserts it is awarded. Nay, it 
would grace right well a bride’s young brow—and, 
by my troth, it shall encircle one! But, this clasp 





of antique shape and rare workmanship we bequeath 
to posterity~-let it be reserved, from this time, as 
long as the Rose-Feast shall be held in remem- 
brance, to fasten the wreath which, from year to 
year, is destined to adorn the brow of the most vir- 
tuous. And now, Lord of De la Roque, we wait for 
you to pledge us in the rosy wine, that sparkles in 
your golden beakers. It tempts our thirsting lips— 
but the challenge of the master of the feast has not 
yet sanctioned our indulgence, and we confess we 
are not given to abstinence on nights like this.” 

A smile at this covert reproach to the ungracious 
host circled round the board, and, as Adrian re- 
marked it, his dark cheek burned with smothered 
rage. Filling his cup— 

“ Let us drink to the health of Louis the Just,” 
he said; and a derisive sneer curled his lip, as he 
emphatically pronounced the epithet which France 
had already appended to the name of her youthful 
monarch. The king understood, but did not notice, 
the sarcasm; and, gracefully bowing his thanks for 
the enthusiasm with which every cup was drained 
in honor of the pledge, he said, fixing his keen eye 
upon Adrian— 

** And, for this night, at least, it shall be our study 
to deserve the flattering appellation with which the 
partiality of our faithful subjects has honored us. 
But, gentle lieges, one and all, ere we speak of 
wrongs to be redressed, or rights to be secured, let 
us fill our cups again, and drink in silence to the 
memory of the departed—to the stalwort baron who 
once sat within these halls—to the rose-lipped As- 
pasia, the dark-eyed lady of his love—to Father 
Philip, the recipient of their confessions, and the 
faithful recorder of their secret histories !’’ 

As the king slowly pronounced these words, a 
livid pallor overspread the countenance of Adrian— 
cold drops of terror stood upon his brow, and his 
trembling hand had not power to grasp the cup 
which he essayed to raise to his lips. 

‘* How, now, valiant De.la Roque!’’ shouted the 
king, as he marked and enjoyed Adrian’s disorder: 
if the names even of the dead have power to appal 
you thus, we will leave them to rest in their cere- 
ments, while we turn to the living, and deal with 
them as truth and justice demand.”’ 

“ Sipe,” interposed the Count D’Esremond, ‘ it is 
whispered that our presence has marred a bridal— 
that lights are blazing in the chapel—and that, even 
now, the priest waits there to unite in holy wedlock 
the hands of the Baron de la Roque and the fair La 
Rosiére of the Festival.” 

Violante started and changed color, while an ex- 
pression of fear and agony momentarily crossed her 
bosom. 

“Say you so!’’ exclaimed the king, in affected 
surprise : “ wherefore, then, should we mar it, since 
we love a bridal even better than a stag-hunt in our 
royal forests of Chantilly. Nay, we will ourselves 
give this fair hand away,’’ he added, slighty touch- 
ing the trembling fingers of Violante. ‘ And, more- 
over, acting in all things as her father, we promise 
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the young bride a rich dowry, to be paid on the day 
of our return to our good city of Paris, making, also, 
restitution to her of the Barony of De Vaudreuil St. 
Foix, forfeited by her ancestor, Gaston St. Foix, 
in the reign of our predecessor, Charles the 
Ninth.” 

A thousand varying emotions passed rapidly over 
the face of the lovely Rose-Queen while the monarch 
spoke, and had not the bright and tender glance of 
Eugene constantly assured her that all was well, she 
would have found herself wholly unequal to the re- 
peated trials of this eventful evening. 

After a moment’s pause, the king, turning to her, 
resumed— 

“Far be it from us—although it is our right—to 
use coercion with our subjects in matters of the 
heart; and we therefore demand of you, mademoi- 
selle, requiring an ingenuous reply, whether it is 
your voluntary wish and purpose to unite your des- 
tiny, by marriage, with that of the young Baron De 
la Roque?” 

Violante trembled excessively, but Eugene’s smil- 
ing eye re-assured her, and she answered in a low 
but firm. voice— 

“Ttas, sire.” 

The effect of those few words upon Adrian were 
electrice—joy and triumph lighted up his moody fea- 
tures, and, involuntarily rising from his seat, he was 
advancing with impetuous haste toward the lady of 
his love, when the king’s voice, uttering words of 
dreadful import, arrested his progress. 

** Eugene, Baron de la Roque,” said the king, im- 
impressively, “it is to you we speak—to you, the 
wronged and rightful heir of this noble house, com- 
manding you to approach and receive from your 
sovereign the hand of your betrothed bride.” 

Eugene waited not for a second summons: in an 
instant he was kneeling before the king, clasping 
the hand of the blushing Violante rapturously in his 
own, and the bliss of that moment repaid him for the 
exile and suflering of years. For a brief minute, 
Adrian stood paralyzed by this unlooked for rever- 
sion of his prospects: conscious guilt and terror at 
its detection enchaining every limb and faculty. 
But the deadly passions that raged within him soon 
asserted their control; and, quite regardless of the 
royal presence, or of the wondering guests, he sprung 
forward like a famished tiger, and grasping the arm 
of his brother with a force that threatened to crush 
it, he exclaimed, in a voice tremulous, yet terrible, 
with passion— 

‘“Dastardly wretch! I knew you well, in spite of 
your disguise; but dreamed not that under the 
cowardly cloak of a feigned name you stole into the 
bosom of my home, in order to wrest from me the 
rights which God and nature have made inalienably 
mine! Yet, backed even as you are by the power 
and strength of the realm, [ spurn and defy you— 
yes, standing on my own threshold, I defy you to 
succeed in your base and unnatural attempt at 
usurpation !”’ 

*“Who best deserves the name of usurper a few 








moments will decide,” said Eugene, as, with a look 
of calm contempt, he shook off the infuriated grasp 
of Adrian. 

“Sire,” he continued, turning to the king, and 
placing in his hand the confession of Father Philip, 
**to you I appeal far justice—you have perused those 
papers; and, from the proofs to be gathered from 
them of our respective claims, I call upon you to 
declare which of us is the rightful inheritor of the 
title and estates of De la Roque !”’ 

‘* And we pledge our royal word that we will not 
be swayed by prejudice or partiality in the judgment 
of this matter,’’ said the king, “ but, as before God, 
to speak the truth, and bestow right where it is due, 
Yet, it is not we who are to decide,”’ he continued, 
slowly unfolding the priest’s document, and holding 
it toward Adrian, ‘‘ but one, whose death-bed testi- 
mony, herein recorded, casts a stigma upon your 
birth, Adrian de la Roque, which we request you to 
gainsay by undeniable proof before we admit your 
legitimacy, and leave you in peaceable enjoyment 
of the ancient title and estates which you claim to 
possess.”? 

For one instant, Adrian faltered—as his eye rested 
on the paper held toward him the coward blood re- 
treated from his face, and a momentary sense of 
suffocation oppressed him. Quickly rallying, how- 
ever, he said, with undaunted boldness— 

‘* Sire, that writing is unknown to me: an enemy 
has; doubtless, forged it to effect my ruin; and I 
swear that with as much justice might a similar 
instrument, drawn up by some traitor, to disprove 
your majesty’s right to sit upon the throne of your 
ancestors be allowed any weight, as this tissue of 
falsehoods be received as evidence against my le- 
gitimacy.” 

A slight frown contracted the brow of Louis, as 
he replied— 

‘¢Look once again—we do not hazard hasty judg- 
ments: but, look closely, Adrian la Roque, and de- 
clare with truth if you do not know that to be the 
signature of Father Philip, your late confessor ?”’ 

‘* And should I grant that it is, sire,’’ said Adrian, 
hesitating, ‘‘does his name, written here, attest the 
truth of his confession? His whole life was a tissue 
of lies—why, then, should his last act be received 
as truthful?” 

‘* Because it was his last,’’ said the king. ‘‘ Con- 
cealment and evasions belong not to the bed of death 
—there, the hidden sins of the soul are laid open; 
for the penitent feels that only in truth is there 
safety, and a confession made under such cireum- 
stances no one dare call in question! Herein, Adrian 
de la Roque, you are declared, by the assertion of a 
dying man, to be the illegitimate offspring of the late 
baron, your father, and his Italian mistress, Aspasia 
del Inistro; and we require you to disprove this 
charge, before we yield our assent to your present 
claims. 

“‘ This, we know, you cannot do, and for the mis- 
fortune of your birth you are not answerable—your 
crime consists not in that, but in having concealed 
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jt; that you might wrest to your own aggrandize- 
ment the bonors and possessions which rightfully 
belonged to another—of stripping the brother, whose 
inheritance you wickedly usurped, even of the small 
maternal fortune—which was all that remained to 
him, and driving him from the home of his ances- 
tors, to carve out his destiny among strangers to his 
blood and name. For wrongs like these, have you 
any atonement to make, or palliation to offer? or, 
ean you plead any thing in excuse for the power 
you have abused—for the wealth you have squan- 
dered—for the oppression you have practiced—for 
the injustice and cruelty of which you have been 
guilty, till the voice of the lowly crieth aloud against 
you, and your compeers shun you as one unworthy 
of their fellowship ? 

‘‘You speak not You have no words to urge in 
your defense—hear then our sentence; and we 
should ill deserve the title of Just, pronounced we 
any other. Depart, forever, from these halls, where 
you have so long reigned a usurper; and yield quietly 
up to your wronged brother the full possession of 
his rights. We send you not forth to poverty—but 
France cannot give you a home. Repair to that 
Italian estate, which was your unfortunate mother’s 
—whose revenues you yearly enjoy; and there, by 
penitence and a life of humble charity, strive, in 
some measure, to atone for the sins which have 
brought a heavy punishment upon your head.” 

The king paused: every heart seemed smitten 
with the terrible retribution which guilt had brought 
upon its victim; and, for a few moments, not a 
sound broke the deep silence which reigned through- 
out the vast hall. Adrian first strove to speak; but 
not an audible word issued from his livid lips, while 
his conscious eye cowered abashed beneath the stern 
and stedfast gaze of the king. A brief time passed 
thus, and then Louis arose and motioned him to 
depart. The imperative gesture smote him like a 
blow; the crimson blood rushed back to cheek and 
brow, and burning words of wrath poured fast and 
fiercely from his lips. 

‘‘ Bear witness, all!’? he said, with vehemence, 





“that I protest against this sentence. I swear to 
you, that I am falsely and maliciously accused— 
foully and unjustly condemned: but, a king’s arm 
and a monk’s tongue are leagued against me, and I 
fall the victim of power and treachery!’ Then 
turning with a menacing gesture toward Eugene, 
and fixing his fiery eyes upon him with a look 
which curdled the blood in woman’s gentle heart— 
‘*See well to it, young traitor and usurper!’’ he ex- 
claimed; ‘for, ere long, a day of terrible vengeance 
shall hurl back upon your head the ruin which you 
have brought upon mine! See to it, I say, and be- 
ware !’’ and, with a scowl of vindictive hate, he 
strode fiercely from the hall, 

No one sought either to detain or follow him; but 
the guests sat silent and aghast, gazing at each other, 
while the papers that detailed his perfidy and guilt 
were circled round, convincing all who read, that 
the punishment which had, at length, befallen the 
traitorous brother, was far more lenient than his 
deep offenses merited. 

The ensuing morning witnessed the bridal of the 
new Lord of La Roque and the lovely Rose-Queen 
of the Festival. Arrayed, by the king’s desire, in 
the becoming dress of La Rosiére, she was conduct- 
ed, by a gallant train from her simple home to the 
village church of Salency, where she was given, by 
the royal hand, to the object of her earliest affec- 
tion, and plighted willingly those vows which 
death alone could sever, Again the old chateau 
opened its hospitable gates to welcome the throng- 
ing guests; and, at the banquet and the dance, 
such sounds of happiness echoed within its halls 
as had not gladdened them for many along year 
before. 

The king lingered a few days to enjoy the felicity 
he had promoted, and then with his small suite de- 
parted—leaving the young baron and his bride happy 
in each other, and happier still in the work which 
devolved upon them of improving the condition and 
elevating the character of their so long oppressed 
tenantry and dependents. 


— 
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Mr. Kimpatu’s second venture in fiction betrays 
no decline of the intellectual energies which secured 
“St. Leger” its extended reputation. After an au- 
thor has won a certain position, the fairest kind of 
criticism is that which—admitting the justice of his 
literary claims—compares one work with another, 
and balances the beauties and the defects of his pre- 
sent performance against those which have preceded 
it. Tried by this rule, the “‘ Romance of Student- 
Life,’? while it exhibits most of the admirable quali- 
ties of “ St. Leger,”’ excels it in picturesqueness, in 


liveliness, and in every-day interest. This evidence’ 


* Romance of Student Life Abroad. By Richard B. 
Kimball, Author of “ St. Leger,’? ete. Third Edition. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 12mo, 





of greater breadth in our author’s genius will be wel- 
comed by his many admirers, as a happy presage of 
what his combined faculties may produce at some 
future time. The excellent taste that presided over 
the composition of Mr, Kimball’s former volume 
has not deserted him in the present. The same 
purity of style and intelligence of diction, the same 
severity ia the choice and the rejection of words and 
phrases, the same high finish and artistic adaptation 
of parts to a preconceived design, and the same satis- 
factory balancé of all the elements which he employs, 
characterize alike ‘St. Leger” and the “‘ Romance 
of Student-Life.” We are pleased to find that popu- 
larity has not spoiled a good author, by giving him 
that overweening confidence in his abilities wi:ich 
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is the chief danger of a flattering reception. The 
judicious care which always marks Mr. Kimball’s 
compositions, is, in this age of profuse and slip-shod 
literature, a delicate compliment to the capacities 
of his readers. The insults of aspiring stupidity are 
sufficient provocation to the critic, without having 
them aggravated by a crude and vulgar style of de- 
livery. If Mr. Kimball’s brilliant fancy, philosophi- 
cal thought, and scholarly education did not entitle 
him to our warmest commendation, the honest man- 
ner in which he throws his entire capabilities into 
his literary labors would deserve our unfeigned re- 
spect. No such favor is needed, however. Mr. 
Kimball’s merits are of too striking a kind to escape 
the notice of even the uncritical. The marks of his« 
genius would be quite distinct, without the agreeable 
intervention of his elegant style. 

Such quotations as our space allows us to make 
can do but partial justice to our author. The entire 
citation of any one tale would not exhibit the far dif- 
ferent powers which are employed in another. At 
the risk of doing injustice, we make a few selections 
—premising, that we have chosen them for their 
brevity, rather than their superiority to other pas- 
sages in the volume. But, first, let us give a short 
sketch of the plan of Mr. Kimball’ romance. 

In company with a friend, our author takes up his 
abode in the Student’s quarter of Paris, for the pur- 
pose of pursuing his medical studies, As a matter 
of course, he is thrown into a crowd of various cha- 
racters and nations; and the romantic tales, which 
form the staple of his volume, are told by his differ- 
ent companions. A marked feature in the collection 
is the dramatic fitness of the characters to the stories 
which they relate ; and the many tones and colorings 
which are given to the narrations by the national pe- 
culiarities and prejudices of their several narrators. 
Mr. Kimball is a shrewd observer of men. I[t has 
not escaped his notice, that we store our memories 
only with such things as are in harmony with our 
characters. 

Among the humorous incidents of his volume, we 
select two—in strict keeping with the three nations 
represented. The characters are a French-woman 
of the middling class, a cockney Englishman, and a 
droll American—the witty and companionable Par- 
tridge. The scene of the first is the interior of a 
diligence, about starting for Paris, after the usual 
delays which seem fated ever to baffle French punc- 
tuality 

‘* Al\ our company were, it seemed, bound for Paris; 
for all were ready on the starting of the ‘ vehicle,’ as 

Partridge called it, and took their seats precisely as they 
did on the previous day : the door was just closing, when 
Madame opposite us, who had been looking over her bill, 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Tenez, tenez un moment!’ and 
darting out, to the astonishment of everybody, she dis- 
appeared inthe hotel. Presently she came running back, 
having in her hands two wax candles. which she bore 


away in triumph, exclaiming, *‘ Mes bougies !? whereupon 
? g) 


Partridge seemed possessed with a sudden idea, for he, 
too, rushed from the carriage, cleared the court-yard 
almost at a bound, sprang up the broad staircase, and in 


an instant came down again, also with two wax candles, 
which he exhibited to Madame with a knowing nod, to 
which the lady replied with a sympathetic assent. The 
whole affair was Greek to me, which, however, I readily 
comprehended when Partridge exhibited our bill, in 
which I read, among other items, 

2bougies - - - 2 francs. 

‘¢ ¢ Shameful—outrageous—not to be tolerated!’ ex- 
claimed our fair friend. 

‘* ¢ Perfectly so,’ responded Partridge, seriously. 

‘*¢ Voila, Monsieur,’ she continued, showing the ends 
of the bougies, ‘our candles were not lighted ten 
minutes, and to be charged a franc for each! Heaven 
knows I don’t want them’—here she wrapped them 
very carefully in some paper and put them into her bag— 
‘but it was so monstrous that I would not endure it. 
Had it been half-a-franc each it would have been quite 
another thing.’ 

‘¢ “Madame is perfectly right,’ replied Partridge, ‘1 
quite agree with her; ’tis really a monstrous piece of 
work, and, as you say, little as I require the article’— 
and he thrust one without wrapper into either pocket— 
‘I could not but follow your example.’ Thereupon, 
with a look of serious dignity, my friend settled himself 
once more in his seat.’? 

The scene of the second is at the door of our siu- 
dent’s lodgings, in the Rue Copeau, among a motley 
group of loungers. 


‘¢ The two Englishmen were as unlike each other as 
it was possible for two persons to be. One was con- 
ceited, and a cockney; the other was my delightful 
friend, Clements. 

‘¢ Vincent, Partridge, and myself, with three or four 
others, completed the group. 

‘¢¢ What is the news to-day?’ said Vincent. 
any one been on the other side? 
covering ?? 

** No one knew. 

‘¢¢T was down in the country yesterday,’ said the 
cockney. ‘ Lord Roslin, the brother-in-law of the cou- 
sin of our ambassador, invited me. *Pon my word, we 
had such a capital time. I am to go out shooting with 
him next month—such a box as he’s got: he’s such a 
sportsman, too; he told me he shot thirty-three hares in 
England one morning before breakfast.’ 

‘< He must have been firing at a wig,’ said Partridge.”’ 


‘Has 
1s Louis Philippe re- 


The following extract gives us a glimpse of the 
author’s domestic sympathies; and, without weari- 
some detail, lets us into the manner in which a Pa- 
risian house is tenanted. 


‘*Sometimes I direct my attention to our neighbors 
opposite. Those directly in front are a comfortable- 
looking old couple, without ‘ chick or child :’ they spend 
nearly the entire day playing backgammon. They are 
playing in the morning as I take a look across after 
breakfast: they play during the day incessantly. The 
old gentleman goes out about twelve; he returns in two 
hours, and they commence playing again. After dinner 
both go out together; and when they come in they be- 
gin once more. So they have gone on for weeks. It 
makes me nervous. I have a restless, unconquerable 
desire to rush over, seize board and dice and boxes, and 
toss them out of the window. Why wont they stop 
playing? Can sucha sight be witnessed any where but 
in Paris? 

‘‘ The rooms next to the backgammon-players are oc- 





cupied by two nice-looking grisettes. How much taste 
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is displayed in the arrangement of their simple furniture. 
Outside, on the ridge formed by the retreating roof, are 


plants are cultivated with great care, but nothing like 
care is manifested. They are looked after and cherished 
with the same tenderness one would wait upon some 
iiving thing. 

‘¢ These girls are evidently sisters. They rise early, 
and before breakfast they come to their flowers, 


* To visit how they prosper, bud and bloom.’ 


They talk to them—they caress them—they watch every 
bud; they mourn if some noxious insect has, unperceived, 
committed any depredations. Occasionally a new piant 
is brought home, and then such an excitement is pro- 
duced! [ can easily imagine that these flowers grow 
the gladlier under such ‘ fair tendance.’ After breakfast 
they put on their neat little caps, and go to their labors: 
they work all day, and come back at night as cheerful 
as crickets. 

‘¢ On the other side of our players lives an old lady 
with an idiot son. He isgrownup. He seems quite 
harmless. The poor woman is very devoted to him. In 
the morning she attends to his toilet, washes his face, 
combs his hair, and places his chair for him. Then she 
prepares his breakfast, and feeds him as she would an 
infant. He never shows any emotion, except to betray 
his satisfaction by a hideous grin, and his dislike by 
strange, unearthly exclamations. His mother loves him 
—loves this abortion! She caresses him: I see her do 
so daily. Yes, that idiot is Joved. He can return no 
affection: he can feel none. Poor lad! Poor woman! 
Why do I say ‘ poor lad:’ ‘ poor woman!’ What right 
have I to say so? God only knows whether it be so or 
not. God help them, and forgive me! 

‘* One ‘ flat? lower down, andI see a comfortable 
family, who belong to the shopkeeping class, all of 
whom are turning their hands to something. How gayly 
they sally forth Sunday morning to mass; and in the 
afternoon for an excursion in the gardens, or perhaps a 
little way out of town. 

‘‘ Lower still, if I count correctly au troisiéme, I per- 
ceive very fine people—fashionable people—with ex- 
quisite furniture, mirrors, curtains, paintings. They 
live, one would suppose, expensively; and yet every 
sous is calculated as closely and as systematically here 
as by their neighbors tout en haut. Strange as it may 
seem, notwithstanding the elegance of the repast, which 
is daily served at five o’clock, I‘ would lay an even 
wager that the unexpected presence of two friends at 
the dinner-table would endanger the sufficiency of the 
supply, and put the family toinconvenience. From high 
to low the French are the most economical people on the 
face of the earth. But this is not romance.’ 


Of a deeper and more mournful kind are Mr. 
Kimball’s reflections on the scenes in that abode of 
miserable suicide—terrible La Morgue. 


‘¢A morning at La Morgue is hardly as agreeable as 
aday at the Louvre, yet it is not without a certain fasci- 
nation. Let but the influence once fasten on you, and 
it will be very hard to shake it off. At one period I 
confess it was to me almost irresistible, and I shudder 
sometimes, when I recollect how punctually every morn- 
ing, at the same hour, I took my place on one side of 
that fearful room—not for the purpose of inspecting the 
bodies of the suicides, (I rarely turned to look at them,) 
but to regard the countenances of the anxious ones who 
came to realize the worst, or to take hope till the mor- 








row. Literally, there are no spectators in that dismal 


| solitude—if we except an occasional visit from the 
displayed a row of flower-pots; I was about to say the 


foreign sight-hunter, who comes in charge of a valet, 
and passes in and out and away to the ‘next place.’ In 
London, or in New York, an establishment so public 
would be thronged with persons eager to gratify a pru- 
tient curiosity. Notsoin Paris. The French possess 
a sensibility so refined—it may be called a species of 
delicacy—that they cannot enjoy such a spectacle, can 
scarcely endure it: and if the tourist will bring the 
subject to mind, he will find that while his guide pointed 
out the entrance, he himself declined going into the 
apartment. 

‘IT know not how it happened, but, as I have re- 
marked, the hebit of visiting this spot every morning 
was fastened on me. Never shall I forget some of the 
faces I encountered there. One image is impressed on 
me indelibly; it is that of a woman of middle age, with 
a very pale face, and having the appearance of one strug- 
gling with some wearing sorrow, who for two weeks in 
succession came in daily, and walking painfully up to 
the partition, looked intently through the lattice-work, 
and turned and went away. I never before felt so strong 
an impulse to accost a person, without yielding to it. 
Indeed, I had resolved to speak to her on the morning 
of the fifteenth day, but she did not come, and I never 
saw her again. Who was she? did her fears prove 
groundless? what became of her? Anold man I re- 
member to have seen—a very old man, feeble and de- 
crepit, who came once only, looked at the dead, shook 
his head despairingly, and tottered away; I know not 
if he discovered the object of his search. Young girls 
who had quarreled with their lovers, and lovers who 
in moments of jealousy had been cruel to their sweet- 
hearts, would look anxiously in, and generally with re- 
lieved spirits pass out, almost smilingly, resolving, no 
doubt, to make all up before night should again tempt io 
suicide. Another incident I cannot omit, although it is 
impossible to recall it without a dreadful pang. One 
morning a pretty fair-haired child, not more than four 
years old, came running in, and clasping the wooden bar 
with one hand, pointed with her little finger through the 
opening, and with a tone of innocent curiosity, said, 
‘There’s mamma!’ The same moment two or three 
rushed in, and seizing the unconscious orphan, carried 
her hastily away. She had wandered after some of the 
family, and heard enough as they came from the fatal 
place to lead her to suppose her lost mamma was there, 
and so she ran to see. What could be the circumstances 
so untoward, that even the child could not bind the 
mother to life ?”? 

We clip a fragment from the ‘‘ Terrible Picture,” 
to show the skillful method in which our author 
handles the supernaturai. This is a most dangerous 
ground for the writer: since a single slip on its 
treacherous soil is sufficient to precipitate him into 
the ridiculous. Ernst, a young Germen painter, has 
fallen in love with one of the picture-copiers of the 
Louvre, a lady of rank; and, to feed his passion, 
daily sits near her, pretending to follow her occupa- 
tion. 


‘The next day Ernst resumed his seat at the usual 
time, but the young girl was not there. A half-hour 
passed and she did not come. Five minutes more— 
Ernst saw her walking along the gallery. His heart 
beat tumultuously. He could searcely restrain his emo- 
tion. As the object of his devotion approached, he per- 
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ceived that she was not accompanied by the man- 
servant who invariably attended her. She walked, 
however, rapidly forward, cast an uncertain glance 
around, then placed a chair for herself, and arranged for 
her morning’s occupation. Ernst observed, however, 
that her countenance bore a troubled look, and that her 
dress was in disorder, and some parts of it seemed to 
have been recently soiled and draggled with mud from 
the street. She continued to wear both hat and shawl. 
This of itself would scarcely have attracted Ernst’s 
notice, were it not for the strange appearance which the 
young girl exhibited. So much was he carried away by 
it, that, forgetting his previous resolution, he seized his 
pencil and commenced sketching her. 

‘¢ While he was thus engaged, and utterly absorbed in 
the occupation, the subject of his sketch rose and step- 
ped toward him. f 

*¢Ernst colored crimson, and, like a guilty wretch, 
unconsciously drew aside the paper on which he was 
drawing. 

‘¢ € You were taking me ?’ she said. 

‘¢ ¢On my honor,’ cried Ernst, deeply moved, ‘on my 
honor, it was involuntary ;’ and he tore the paper in 
pieces to prove his sincerity. 

‘¢ ¢ But do you desire to paint me ?? 

‘Ernst dared not raise his eyes. His first impulse 
was to fall at her feet and pour out his soul to her, for 
the tone in which she asked the question implied a 
willingness to grant the favor. 

‘* ¢ Do you desire to paint me ?’ she repeated. 

‘¢ ¢T would ask nothing more in this world, could I 
have permission.’ 

‘¢* Tt is granted. But you must come now. 
give you but one sitting.’ 

‘* ¢T will attend, Mademoiselle, immediately.’ 

‘« © Nay, I will attend yow.? 

‘« Ernst hesitated. 

‘¢ ¢ Monsieur is losing time.’ 

**Ernst von Wolzogen was taken by surprise. What 
could it mean? Had he mistaken the character of his 
adored object? No; he could swear—No! Was it pos- 
sible? Had she discovered his seeret devotion, and was 
she therefore willing to show him this favor froma sense 
of pity? As yet Ernst had not presumed to look at her, 
but sat spell-bound. 

** © We lose time,’ she whispered softly. 

‘* Ernst started up, and, bowing low, led the way out 
of the gallery. 

‘* They descended the steps together, and stood on the 
pavement. Ernst beckoned for a carriage. His com- 
panion uttered a faint exclamation, too indistinct to be 
understood, and said hurriedly, ‘I will walk.’ 

‘¢ They proceeded on in silence. Reaching the house, 
the young girl followed Ernst up the staircase and into 
his apartment. 

‘¢ ¢ Where,’ said she, ‘ shall I sit ?? 

‘¢Ernst hastened to place his visitor; then he ar- 
ranged the canvas, and deciding on what he thought the 
proper distance, he seized his brush. 

‘* For the first time, he now looked steadily at his 
companion. 

‘She had thrown aside her hat and shawl. 


I can 


Her 


hair, escaping from its fastening, lay in disorder over 
The face—the eyes—Ernst dropped his 
He was terror-stricken. 


her shoulders. 
brush, 





‘¢ © We lose time,’ once more she repeated. 

‘¢ Ernst again took up the brush; he fixed his eyes 
boldly on the sitter; he sat to work: he grew more and 
more excited; touch after touch was laid on! no pomt 
was omitted. His labor was so intense that he felt his 
breath shortening and his pulse throbbing as he pro- 
ceeded. 

‘¢ ¢ The hour has expired. I must leave you,’ said the 
girl, and she rose to depart. 

‘¢ ¢ Stay-—stay ; in Heaven’s name, stay—one instant. 
The eyes—the eyes—I must have another glance.’ 
‘She turned her head; she fixed her guze intently 
on Ernst for at least a minute; then waving her hand to 
prevent his following her, she slowly walked away. 

‘¢ Ernst continued at the picture the entire day, with- 
out the slightest intermission, and when evening came 
he laid it aside, finished. He went to bed, but he could 
not sleep. To use his own expression, those eyes were 
ournt intohim. How would thisadventure end? Would 
she be at the Louvre the next day ? Would he ever dare 
address her? Was his visitor really the same person he 
had beheld so often there. She was and she was not. 
What could it mean? 

«Ernst passed the night, his brain teeming with tu- 
multuous thoughts, and his heart beating with violence 
all the time. The morning dawned and found him feverish 
and excited. He rose and hastily dressed himself. His 
first impulse was to inspect the portrait. He went to his 
easel; he looked on the canvas. His teeth chattered ; his 
knees knocked together. 

‘¢ At that instant the woman who had charge of the 
room entered with his breakfast and the morning journal. 

‘¢ Ernst swallowed a cup of coffee. Taking up the 
journal, the first paragraph which met his eyes was the 
following : 

‘¢ ¢ MELANCHOLY OccuURRENCE.—Yesterday, as Made 
moiselle de Launy, only daughter of the Comte de Launy, 
was proceeding in her carriage to the Louvre, which she 
was in the habit of visiting daily, the horses took fright 
near the corner of the rue de Rivoli and the rue Castig- 
lione. As the postillion endeavored to curb them, one of 
the reins broke, and the horses becoming unmanageable 
ran furiously down the street, upsetting the carriage 
with great violence, by which Mademoiselle de Launy 
was thrown out upon the pavement and her skull frac- 
tured. She was taken up senseless, und immediately 
conveyed to the residence of the Comte, where every 
means that medical skill could suggest were resorted to, 


but in vaiu. She continued insensible, and after the lapse 
of one hour, life was extinct.’ 


¢¢ Ernst read no more.’? 


With this extract we close our notice of Mr. Kim- 
ball’s enticing volume; not without regret for the 
straitened pages of our magazine, that exclude such 
sketches as the “Story of Ludwig Bernhardi,’’ the 
‘¢Water-Carrier,” the ‘Fair Mystery,” ‘ Marie 
Laforet,”? and “A First Adventure.” The latter 
tale we consider superior to the others, from its sim- 
plicity, its moving pathos, and its sublime develop- 
ments of human affection. If Mr. Kimball do not 
fulfill the promise of his talents, the fault will be 
with him and not with the public—who have shown 
their silent appreciation of his merits, by purchasing 
nine editions of ‘St. Leger,” and three of the pre- 
sent volume, before the ink of the first impression is 





completely dry. 











BLACK LETTERS: 


OR UNCLE TOM-FOOLERY IN LITERATURE. 


Tat sudden popularity and success are not always | 
evidences of merit to be relied upon, Barnum has 
taught us with the Woolly Horse, Tom Thumb, and 
his Mermaid. Locke’s moon hoax, if we remember, 
was for a while the rage, and deceived astronomers 
royal and republican ; and the whole French people, 
in a frenzy of patriotic devotion to Napoleon I., have 
shown the world the “ pink and model of an em- 
peror,’’ in a very scurvy fellow. And in the sudden 
hurrah which bursts from the throats of the many 
over the “ Cabin literature,” we feel no certainty 
that Milton, Shakspeare, Byron, Wordsworth, Scott, 
and Cooper, are in any imminent danger of being. 
burned by the hands of the common hangman, to the 
tantaralara of an African dance. The truth is, no- 
thing has a slower growth than trauth—nothing is, 
for a time, more fertile and luxuriant than error. A 
popular rage for any thing is a pretty good test of its 
worthlessness, and when the book presses are occu- 
pied with prurient French novels, sanctified disser- 
tations upen negro carousals, and puritanical eulogies 
of blasphemous psalm-singing, almost to the ex- 
clusion of the Bible and healthy and robust works, 
we need scarcely stop to prove that the devil is 
having a pretty good time of it among the sons of 
men—or that such taste is false and damnable. 

Our female agitators have abandoned Bloomers in 
despair, and are just now bestride a new hobby—an 
intense love of black folks, ix fashionable novels ! 
Flannel ceases to be cut into garments for the chil- 
dren of Africa, but they are most intolerably drenched 
with ink—on the principle, we suppose, of ‘ like to 
like.” If wo, expressed in big capital letters, had 
the power of tears, we should be in danger of a 
second deluge on Chestnut street some fine morn- 
ing ; but this sort of grief, even when illustrated with 
very sorry engravings, is intended to deplete the 
pocket—so you need not get out your handkerchief, 
dear madam! but open your pocket-book to its 
widest capacity. Sambo is a preity good gold- 
digger, just now—work him who will; and those 
who 


«¢ Would not havea slave to till their ground,” 


use him pretty severely in the press-room. 

We have a regular incursion of the blacks. The 
shelves of booksellers groan under the weight of 
Sambo’s woes, done up in covers! What a douse 
we have had and are having! The population of 
readers has gone a wool-gathering! Our “ Helots 
of the West” are apparently at a premium with the 
publishers just now ; and we have Northern folks as 
anxious to make money of them, as the Southrons 
can be, for their lives. A plague of all black faces! 


* Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Boston: Jewett & Co. Parlor and Cabin, by J. Thorn- 
ton Randolph. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. etc. etc. 








We hate this niggerism, and hope it may be done 
away with. We cannot tolerate negro-slavery of 
this sort—we are abolitionists on this question! If 
we are threatened with any more negro. stories— 
here goes! We will call our retainers together and 
arm them; we will raise the slogan of Montrose ; 
we will ‘‘ gather a band’’ of our contributors (some 
tall fellows among them !—Herbert, who describes 
a battle so well, would fight one, “like four,” as 
the French say !) and go into the South to put down 
negrodom! ‘“ Graham” could do this~-just as easily 
as Abraham long ago armed about 318 of his 
“trained servants,’’ and pursued the enemy unto 
Dan. Besides, he might have the assistance of a 
garrison along with his army! Well, we hope we 
shall not be provoked. It is all very well for the 
South to talk of the negro excitements, and to take 
things to heart. If they had to read all those negro- 
books that overflow us, North of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, then, indeed, wo should despair of them. We 
don’t want, therefore, to hear any more complaints 
from Georgia or Carolina. °T is we, the readers of 
the North, who are aggrieved by these blasts and 
counter-blasts, and none have a better right to be 
angry, and talk of nullification than we have. 

In the name of the Prophet—not the bookseller’s 
profit !—let us have done with this woolly-headed 
literature; let us have a change; let us havé a re- 
action. We see reactions at work every day—the 
democracies of 1848 have run back as fast as they 
ran forward. Let us have a literary reaction here. 
Let us go back to our original Mexican brigands, 
our fresh Texans, with their big beards and unerring 
** Beeswings,” our Prairie heroines, and all that 
wonderful adventure which is only sunburnt, at the 
deepest. Let us have the breathless ‘‘ Romance of 
the Lowell Factory Girl,’’ the thrilling ‘ Pirate of 
the Chesapeake,’’ the “‘ Mystery of the Modern 
Gomorrah,” the “‘ Dark Monk of W issawampanoag.”’ 
We are really weary of preaching negroes, and 
‘“* Mas’r,”’ and ‘ ’spects Ise wicked,’’ and “that yer 
ole man,’’ and ‘‘dat ar nigger.”” We want some- 
thing refreshing. Seriously speaking—our writers 
who would take the public ear, should turn to some- 
thing worthier than these negro subjects. Where 
is the great need of going to the black section of the 
population in quest of themes, while the broader 
and richer domains of the better races lie before 
them? No doubt this negro-department offers many 
temptations to the lazy and feeble, who find its 
grotesque peculiarities—its animal vivacities, and 


‘somewhat comic slang much more easy of repre- 


sentation than the feelings and modes of action of 
our own class. By mis-spelling words, managing 
them like Mrs. Malaprop, or her plagiarist, Mrs. 
Partington, and powdering a sentence with the 
negro-cacophony, you have a better chance of tick- 
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ling the tastes of the many than by any thing you 
could bring out in the common, correct syntax of 
Lindley Murray. The temptation is very great, 
indeed ; but, after all, the honor is very sinall. 

We have read these negro-books, solemn reader— 
not for love of them, but to know what it was that the 
booksellers and critics were placarding and puffing 
about, at such arate. The first of these works is 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It has a certain feminine 
vivacity of style which takes the reader, in spite of 
its faults—and we, therefore, giving the lady the 
pas, call her up first for examination. Regarding 
the success of the ‘‘Cabin’”—the exaggerated suc- 
cess, we believe—we have been trying to account 
for it, independently of the merits, which are not 
sufficient cause for such an effect. The somewhat 
angry differences between the North and South of 
the Union, gave, undoubtedly, a mischievous zest 
to the work in the first place. In the next, the 
machinery of the newspapers was brought into 
judicious and persevering play, and the notoriety 
produced by the press did more for it than any thing 
else. The thing was pushed forward with a more 
than literary aim, and has had a more than literary 
success. It was made the watch-word in the Abo- 
lition ranks. The reflection of English opinion did 
wonders. The John Bulls are never sorry to have 
an opportunity of twitting and taking down that 
irreverent Jonathan, who brags and expectorates in 
such an overbearing Way; and “slavery” is the 
favorite moral cowhide with which the islanders 
love tolick him. They lay on him witha wonderful 
gusto—such as you only find among angry brothers. 
Any thing that cockers and cherishes their abstract 
horror of negro-slavery is welcome to the English, 
whether they reflect, pharisaically, on the sins of 
that whittling fellow, or honestly believe what they 
read. 

And so the reception of the “Cabin” in Eng- 
land was very genial—it was so pleasant to pray 
for that reprobate, Jonathan! The Times, to be 
sure, and a few other shrewd organs, saw the thing 
in all its bearings, and gave a very blunt opinion of 
it. But, in a sentimental way, Lord Carlisle—our 
sometime visitor, Lord Morpeth—and the moralists, 
had the advantage of these cosmopolite critics, as 
far as the curious public were concerned. Indeed, 
the fact of a lord coming out in favor of any thing 
of the kind was enough to give it instant vogue 
among the English, and his lordship’s recommenda- 
tion was certainly the strongest foreign puff of the 
“ Cabin.”? The New York Post, and kindred 
presses, certainly helped to sell their thousands ; but 
the Earl of Carlisle sold his tens of thousands, 
When once any sort of a book is talked of, for any 
one reason or other, people must have it, in self- 
defense, and so vires aequtret eundo—it gathers as 
it goes, like a rolling snowball in the Oberland. 
Half the machinery of the whole business would 
have procured nearly as great a notoriety for any 
book thoroughly spiced with horrors, 

All these aids, and the proclivity of human nature 





to fall in with a growing rumor and to swell a sud- 
den fashion, will explain the extraordinary run of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Mr. Barnum has proved, in 
the course of his life, that any great merit in the 
object of a furor is not indispensably necessary to 
the volitare per ora virum and the gathering of 
renown and mammon. A notoriety or celebrity 
can be improvised, now-a-days—done to order. A 
lively dinning is kept up for a time in the ears 
of the people, and then, like bees that come swarm- 
ing to the music of brass candlesticks, they follow 
the noise : et voila tout! 

So much for the remarkable sale of Mrs. Stowe’s 
book—so greatly beyond its deserts. The book is 
vastly overrated and will soon find its level. It is 
written for an occasion, and will pass with those 
objects of excitement to which it has chief reference. 
It is clumsily constructed and inartificial—proving 
that her strong didactic feelings overpowered in the 
author any thing like a sense of what is artistic. 
She has one object always in view—one sentiment 
to express, and her feelings are poured out upon it 
to the neglect of every thing else. Mrs. Stowe feels 
vehemently on the subject of personal tyranny, and 
the disruption of dear ties by the separation of negro 
parents, wives and children; and this is womanly and 
natural, of course. But she allows her feelings to 
overpower her judgment in the arrangement of her 
narrative ; and the latter has a tone of exaggeration 
in consequence, which must counteract the aim of 
the writer, inasmuch as it injures the vratsemblance 
of the tale. 

The plot of Uncle Tom’s Cabin—“ the plot, Lord 
bless you, there is none to tell, sir’’—the plot is 
feeble; it is strung and tacked together in a very 
unworkmanlike way. In the series of scenes which 
goto make it up, our feelings of interest are a good 
deal jolted backward and forward, between Uncle 
Tom and the St. Clare family on one side, and 
Eliza and the melodramatic George on the other. 
Uncle Tom is an exaggeration—a monster of per- 
fection— 

‘+A faultless monster, which the world ne’er saw.’? 
He is only fit for a high, pure part on the stage ; and, 
indeed, he has already gone on it, as if with a con- 
sciousness of “the eternal fitness of things.’’?. We 
cannot take cordially to that big, wise black. We 
require to have a dash of human infirmity in our 
favorite heroes—we look for a little gravel along 
with the soft food for our critical gizzard. Why, iu 
one respect, Uncle Tom is as izhuman as Legree! 
We should have liked Thomas much better if he 
had fairly agreed with Chloe that Shelby was an 
ungrateful man, and had told him so, or had given 
Legree some ill-language, in a high fit of human 
exasperation. George.is semi-Castilian and chiefly 
melodramatic~—well enough, however, for the part 
he plays. Cassy is a caricature of human passion 
and suffering, and Legree is as much a man in buck- 
ram as George. He comes up strongly on the stage, 
however—makes a good, ferocious character and 
touches the gallery very effectively. 
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Mrs. Stowe, as we have said, relies on her own 
feelings, and writes as they are affected, without 
thinking steadily of her characters. She introduces 
Topsy, and wishing to show that a long course of 
evil example and neglect cannot be neutralized at 
once, she makes Topsy show it—to the discomfiture 
of Miss Ophelia. Afterward, wishing to show a 
sudden conversion, a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
countervailing all the influences of the aforesaid evil 
example, she makes use of the very same Topsy to 
show it. In this Mrs. Stowe is true to herself, but 
somewhat fallacious as regards the claims of a con- 
sistent story. Cassy is a dézarre creation—a help- 
less desperado, as flighty and ferocious as a wild- 
cat, and it really knocks our ideas of what is just, 
artistic and true into pt, to see how mild and com- 
fortable she turns out, in the end, over hot cake and 
tea in that virtuous Canadian cabin! Mrs. Stowe 
here reverses the monster of the Roman Horace; 
but it is a fair monster for all that—scaly enough at 
the beginning and ending ina womanly way. Think 
of Cassy threatening to give Legree his quietus 
with a bare hatchet—murder him, in fact—‘I’|] 
send him where he belongs—a short way, too, one 
of these nights—if they burn me alive for it!”? While 
the story goes on, in the next breath: ‘there was a 
graceful and compassionate sweetness in her (Cassy’s) 
voice and manner,’’ as she bustled about to make 
Tom comfortable! Then there are Sambo and 
Quimbo. Up toa certain point they are black ras- 
cals and behave pretty fairly “‘as sich.” They are 
a pair of case-hardened reprobates, and, artistically 
speaking, untxceptionable, till unhappily for their 
consistency of character, Mrs. Stowe brings them 
into a scene where her own feelings are roused toa 
climax—very justifiably no doubt—and they lose 
themselves in an impossible ecstasy of piety, to our 
great discomfiture; after that we give them up! 
When they have done Legree’s bidding and flogged 
Uncle Tom to death’s door, in the most brutal way 
—‘Sartin, we’s been doin a drefful thing,” sighs 
Sambo the savage. 

“O, Tom,” exclaims Quimbo the man-queller, 
‘‘we’s been awful wicked to ye!’. 

‘OQ, Tom! do tell us who Jesus is, anyhow,” 
sobs Sambo the savage! 

Tom then prays energetically to the Almighty, 
and—mark what follows! ‘They wept, both the 
two savage men!” They have repented on the spot. 
Tom then cries, in a strong agony of love: ‘O, 
Lord, give me those two more souls, I pray!” and 
he gets them forthwith. “ That prayer was an- 
swered’’—Mrs. Stowe assures us! What, in the 
name of common sense, can be said of this astound- 
ing business? Why, that Mrs. Stowe is a woman 
of strong humane feelings which run away with her, 
clean, and make her forget she is making a book— 
whisk her from the desk of the novelist to the pulpit 
of the revivalist. It is impious to suppose that 
Heaven will accept such a pair of devils as Sambo 


and Quimbo; and we have only to say, that we- 


reject them, positively. Mrs, Stowe wishes to raise 
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the negroes in our estimation by saying they have a 
warmth of impulse—a credulous impressibility 
Now these are things that act both ways—both on 
the wrong side as well as the right.. That vivacity 
of emotion is only good when it is in the right way. 
Religion is the right way, of course. But we must 
say we do nol agree with the author that a love of 
hymn-choruses and holdings-forth are high moral 
characteristics. We fear that, with the negroes, 
religion is often a monomania—a feeling vehement 
from its narrowness, and existing mostly in expres- 
sion. That suddenness of conversion is a very 
unhealthy and unnatural thing; it cannot be a true 
thing. If the pendulum swings violently one way, 
you may suspect it will have a tendency to go back 
the other way. Many of the hymns sung by the 
negroes do not meet our ideas as favorably as they 
do those of Mrs. Stowe. They are entirely too irre- 
verent, and have too strong an animal taint for our 
ideas of spiritual worship. But let us get out of 
this theological swamp—for fear of skeeters ! 

In the character of St. Clare, also, Mrs. Stowe 
rather loses herself—or finds hersel/f—and draws him 
from his natural role. As a careless, good-natured 
philosopher he is very well, and talks in a very gen- 
tlemanly way. He accepts the institution, in a fair- 
and-easy tolerant spirit, and always withstands the 
rigid philanthropy of Miss Ophelia. But the author 
wants to have a strong tirade against the South, and 
having no mouth more convenient, she puts it, into 
his. He delivers it, vehemently, and the whole 
thing jars against our notions of personal consist- 
ency. Even Miss. Ophelia is astonished, and says 
it out-abolishes the abolitionists themselves.. And 
well she may. But Mrs. Stowe never allows trifles 
to stand in the way of her didactic purpose. To 
emphasize the fault of good men who delay till their 
death the manumission of slaves, she kills off St. 
Clare in the turning of a page. The truth is, that 
all these characters, Tom, Topsy, Cassy, Sambo, 
Quimbo, etc., are not living people; they are only 
Mrs. Stowe’s feelings dressed up—her emotions 
transfigured on paper. When we go to the South 
we will not look out for one of them—either in Ken- 
tuck or Louisiana. We know they are not there. 

Mrs. Stowe’s style is as careless as her plot. We 
can understand that, writing for the “‘ Era,’”’ perhaps 
in a hurry, she had not time to trim or prune; 
though a correct writer scarce needs any such work. 
But she should not have let her slovenliness show 
itself in the book. In her description of Topsy, for 
instance, Mrs. Stowe uses the word odd half a dozen 
times in something over adozen lines. There aremany 
such instances of carelessness. Mrs. Stowe offends us 
very often in the matter of style—which, after all, 
is to the writer what discipline is to the soldier. 
The negroes need not talk English, of course; but 
St. Clare and the Anglo-Saxon folk should speak 
correctly and avoid localisms and vulgarisms. As 
we have said, Mrs. Stowe’s characters speak too 
much of her own feelings to affect us with a strong 
sense of their reality. No doubt there is a great 
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deal of heart and spirit in the dialogues. Topsy 
speaks very well, and is a general favorite ; sois Eva, 
and so is St. Clare. The vivacity of the book is un- 
doubted, and to that, and to the familiar and stirring 
incidents, such as catch the tastes of the many all 
over the world, the ‘‘ Cabin”? owes some of its popu- 
larity. It has also that seasoning of melodrama 
which that tender-hearted monster—the public— 
loves so dearly in books or on the stage. But, after 
doing justice to the spirit and earnestness of the 
work, we are still happy to think it has not power 
enough to cause as much mischief as some have 
supposed. Indeed, were Mrs. Stowe’s book ten 
times more meritorious and forcible than it is, the 
existing sense of this community, and its growing 
tendencies—political or otherwise—would neutralize 
it. It is hopeless to look for any more exasperations 
on account of slavery, or to think it can ever be 
done away with by vituperation or the high hand. 
The Times was right in saying that, as a means 
of abolition, Uncle Tom was a mistake and would 
be a failure. A wonderful thing, certainly, to see 
the Times coming out, in such a cosmopolite spirit, 
for the peace and integrity of this Union. It shows 
that a strong force of English opinion is growing up 
in favor of non-intermeddling in our domestic policy. 
We can easily see the reason of this feeling among 
politicians ; but the thing is so. The Britons are, in 
fact, beginning to think we are getting along as well 
as can be expected, and that any thing which would 
make mischief in these states would be a misfortune 
for the world. They are beginning to think slavery 
cannot be dragged up violently—that our barn is not 
to be burnt to roast our chestnuts. That vexed 
question is certainly treated more reasonably in Eng- 
land within the last year. This is a very significant 
sign of the times; and all things considered, we can 
come to the conclusion that the influence of Mrs. 
Stowe’s fiction can be but very slight ultimately on 
the steady, practical opinions of the English. In 
our own country we have had as decided an ex- 
pression of feeling latterly. The press every where, 
with a few exceptions, is in favor of a brotherly 
treatment of the slave question, befitting those who 
argue the matter under the same roof, as it were. 
The most prominent of those newspapers which 
would conscientiously rejoice to see slavery at an 
end, deprecate harsh language or coercion, and say 
that none but quiet, kindly courses will ever do. 
Nay, the National Era itself—the paper in which 
Uncle Tom first appeared—asserts that the emanci- 
pation of the negro can only be expected from the 
people of the South themselves! These things show 
what a change for the better is coming over the 
minds of men—in place of that barren exasperation 
we have lately witnessed. The people of this 
Union will entertain no thought or sentiment which 
would tend to compromise its integrity—knowing, 
as they do, that the hope of oppressed humanity all 
over the globe is entwined with the power and pros- 
perity of our republic, and that if it were broken up 
and frittered away, the world would be good for no- 





thing but another drowning at the hands of the Al 
mighty. With such ideas we cannot give way to 
literary fancies, or lightly encourage those enthu- 
siasms, ebullitions, animosities—those angry pas- 
sions which would make 

‘* The children of one family 

Fall out and chide and fight.’’ 
Our mighty hands were never made to tear each 
other’s eyes. 

The slave-owners will not be bullied into any 
thing, and they have a natural regard for their homes 
and properties. People talk of the glory of Eng- 
land’s negro emancipation. The glory of it was that 
the government took twenty millions of money be- 
longing to the English people and purchased the 
freedom of the slaves—gave compensation for them. 
In this country, compensation to our fellow citizens 
for the sacrifice of their property consequent on 
emancipation is never talked of. If the abolitionists 
of the North had their property in slaves, we shou.d 
like to hear their opinions on the matter. Would 
they be so ready to give all up—to sacrifice every 
thing to principle? The idea of such Yankee chiv- 
alry is funny enough. 

As for the condition of the slaves, it is false to say 
it is as bad as that of the Irish, the Italians, the 
Highland Scotch, or the English poor in the manu- 
facturing towns. All these are slaves in every hard 
practical sense of the word but one, and that’s a 
mere matter of idea. The separation of children 
from brothers, parents, and each from all the rest, is 
even more cruel in the old pauper countries than it 
can be here in the South. They whe talk of human 
misery should take in the whole picture—it would 
save him from the monomania that attends narrow 
views. It would not lessen his desire to do good, 
but it would save him from fanaticism. No doubt 
the world is a wicked place, and men are a bad con- 
cern altogether, deserving to be hanged or drowned. 
But the Supreme Ruler will not take to violent 
measures. He tolerates largely, in fact. 

Under such circumstances, we think there may 
be better ways of coming at ends considered good, 
than by running full tilt against opposition like Don 
Quixote. In this business of negro-slavery, we 
should remember the moral of AXsop’s story. The 
Constitutional Sun and the Abolitionist North-Wind 
once tried which could soonest oblige a traveler to 
throw off his cloak. The wind blew great guns and 
nearly cracked its cheeks against the wayfarer, who 
for that reason only drew the cloak the tighter about 
him. Then came the sun, using his influence in a 
slow, soft way, and the man soon walked in his jer- 
kin. That’s a shorter story than Mrs. Stowe’s— 
‘an older and a better,” whatever Jewett & Co. may 
think. 

But here is another book—“ The Cabin and the 
Parlor.’”? The bane and antidote are both before us. 
Mr. J. T. Randolph here enters the lists against the 
lady, and we think he has the best end of the staff in 
this argument. Summing up our conclusions, we 
are of opinion that the “Cabin and Parlor” has the 
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advantage in plot or story, and that ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ’”’ has the advantage in the spirit of the dia- 
logue, if not in description. The plot of the former 
is as follows: 

Mr. Courtenay, a wealthy slave-owner, kind to 
negroes, dies suddenly, and leaves his family in as 
sudden poverty—consequent on some mercantile 
fatality which drives them from their home. His 
daughter, the beautiful Isabel, about to be wedded to 
a Northern suitor, is forced to keep a miserable little 
school; her little brother goes to the North to earn 
something, and the mother and youngest child live 
solely on Isabel’s small salary. The Yankee lover 
has taken his departure along with the prosperity. 
There are Uncle Peter and Aunt Violet—correspond- 
ing to Uncle Tom and Aunt Chloe, and Charles and 
Cora—corresponding to George and Eliza. Charles 
and Cora run away, too, and escape—after Uncle 
Peter and Violet refuse to go with them: 


But there, 
I ween, all likeness ends between the pair. 


The fugitives feel like fish out of water in the 
North. They are separated, and see each other 
seldom. Then the city rowdies attack the negro 
quarter, and send them flying for their lives. 
Charles at last dies of consumption, and Cora flies back 
with her child to the South as if toarefuge. Young 
Horace Courtenay goes also to a large city, and be- 
comes errand-boy to a bloodless philanthropist—Mr. 
Sharpe, at a dollar a-week. The boy dies in a gar- 
ret. Walworth, a fine young fellow from the South, 
leaving Sharpe’s house one day, stumbles at the door 
on the poor Irishwoman—in whose garret Horace is 
dying, and who had asked Sharpe in vain for relief, 
and goes with her to see the boy die. Meantime, 
poor Isabel, her mother, and brother suffer from 
penury in their cottage, relieved from time to time 
by the gifts and good offices of Uncle Peter—who 
has been sold to a neighbor. Walworth arrives at 
the cottage with the story and dying messages of 
Horace. The reader, of course, knows what next. 


We do not write for that dull elf, 
Who cannot figure to himself 


the upshot of the tale. The tables are soon turned. 
The Courtenays get back their money in a providen- 
tial and well-timed way, by means of a rough-dia- 
mond of a Doctor Worthington; and when Wal- 
worth and Isabel are married they go to the restored 
old house, with its restored old servants (for the ser- 
vants all come back, too,) in the midst of a jolly 
negro tantararara—full of tears, thanks, transports, 
fiddling, philandering, and feasting. Such is the out- 
line: and it is pretty fairly filled up; but there are 
many blemishes to be met with. Mr. Randolph 
does not manage his dialogues and conversations too 
well. When Isabel tells Dr. Worthington that she 
will keep a little school—“‘ The devil!” said the 
doctor; for the idea of one so luxuriously bred as 
Isabel having to earn her livelihood deprived him of 
self-command. We protest we do not see why it 
should have done so, or why he was called on to 
make such an exclamation to the young lady. Mrs. 


Courtenay, repining against bacon and wishing for 
chicken that she could not afford, giving, moreover, 
“‘a sigh to whole barrels of sugar,”’ is rather anti-pa- 
thetic and not in character. There was no need to 
talk so much about the wittles. Mr. Randolph has 
some bizarreries of style, which are most plainly 
visible in the strong pathetic scenes. Such scenes 
are, in fact, the great tests of a writer’s power and 
judgment. Our author, describing the sinking of 
Isabel in the snow (where she is nearly smothered,) 
says “the word Saviour fluttered from her weak lips. 
They were heard, in awe-struck silence, by the ele- 
ments arownd ; and with a howl of despair, as if 
some demon had been cheated of his prey, the gale 
began again!’? This is outrageously bad. We go 
for as much poetry as any man in a reasonable way, 
but that behavior of the wind ts rather strong! It 
is on a par with Mrs. Stowe’s extravagant scene of 
Uncle Tom’s death, and the startling piety of the 
two black rascals. A good many faults of this Rind 
may be found in Mr. Randolph’s book. But it has 
some very excellent descriptions—such as the negro 
quarter in the great city, the attack of the mob upon 
it, and the wild doings of the streets. These scenes 
are represented with animation. The negro charac- 
ters fairly drawn—that of Tony, in particular, 
Tickling the dried guts of a mewing cat, 
with such enthusiasm; and the tone and manner of 
the rest of the dark personages seem to be true and 
natural enough. Mr. Randolph draws his moral ef- 
fectively from the worse than slavery and death of 
little Horace, from the disasters of Charles and Cora, 
and the brutalized condition of free negroes in the 
Northern cities. But he is particularly good in the 
arguments urged, at one time, by Walworth against 
the Englishman who objurgates slavery, and against 
the Bostonian who talks abolition on another oc- 
casion. The Briton cannot deny that there is serf- 
age in England, and the Bostonian cannot deny that 
the condition of the free negroes in Northern cities 
says very little for the ameliorating effects of liberty. 
The arguments of Walworth embody the philosophy 
of the matter, and the best, defense of the South. 
‘We perceive that the ladies of England, under the 
leadership of the Duchess of Sutherland, have been 
talking in conclave on the subject of negro-slavery 
with us—flushed up a little by Mrs. Stowe’s book. 
They have be-stowed an address on the ladies of the 
United States, desiring them to try and do away with 
slavery. We think no better reply to that address 
could be sent back than one that might be furnished 
from the arguments of Walworth. Really, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, after having overtaken Mrs. Stowe, should 
undertake the duchess. There are about three mil- 
lions of paupers in the British Isles—ignorant, vicious 
and degraded; and it is a good-natured piece of sub- 
lime impudence in John Bull, or his wife, or his 
daughters, to throw the negroes into Jonathan’s 
teeth, while such a heap of national opprobrium lies 
reeking under their noses. 
The argument against emancipation on this con- 
tinent isa good one. What would the negroes do, 
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if they were free amongst us? Nothing at all—or 
next to nothing. They have not the muscle or mind 
of the European races. If freed here, they would 
refuse to work—preferring tc grow flabby with idle- 
aess and impious psalm-singing. Carlyle is right in 
denouncing the Jazy philosophy of the blacks. All 
the dwellers on this continent must work, other- 
wise the whole national machinery must get out 
of order. The emancipation of the southern negroes 
would be a disastrous policy—as cruel to the blacks 
as injurious to the general interests of society. Let 
us look to Jamaica. The London Times has been 
lately speaking of that island and the deplorable con- 
dition of its black people. It asserts that the British 
emancipation experiment is a failure; that Sambo 
wont work ; that “his independence is little better 
than that of a captured brute !”” Instead of becoming 
intelligent husbandmen, working in an orderly way, 
ihe negroes cut and shuffle about, like vagrants and 
squatters, enjoying their light pumpkin livelihood in 
a desultory way. They eat their vegetables and lie 
serenely seething in the sun, with the glorious stamp 
of liberty on their brows. The result is, that the 
property of the island is sinking, and it is feared that 
the civil institutions of the place will expire for want 
of revenues to support them. Sambo is his own 
master in Jamaica; and the island is going to the 
dogs, because that lazy man and brother will neither 
do man’s nor brother’s work. The end of all this 
will be that the negroes must be sent away out of the 
colony. 

To this end—a removal of the race—we must 
come at last. Mrs. Stowe is in favor of the system 
of deportation to Africa; and the sooner the negroes 
can find their way to a nation of their own, the 
better. At this moment, when improved navigation 
is opening all the seas of the world to all the races 
thereof, Asiatics are crowding Eastward and sup- 
planting the negro people. When that result shall 
fairly arrive, the remedy will appear as an inevitable 
consequence. Our Southern fellow citizens will 
find the cheap labor of Chinese, Coolies, ete., more 
profitable than any other; the last negro serf will 
disappear after the last free negro. It isas inevitable 
as destiny; but the North and South must stand 
shoulder to shoulder—anpD WILL. 

W hen that day comes, if the agitators wish to see 
philanthrophy munificently done, they have only 
to instruct Uncle Sam to open his heart and his 
money drawers. If we have any right to offer one 
hundred millions for the blacks of Cuba—and some 
sagacious statesman proposes to do it—let us be 
charitable: begin at home, and pay our fellow-citi- 
zens for theirs. It is a fair prescription for a desper- 
ate disease; but, if there is a better, let us have it 
by all means. 

We have no doubt that the people of the South 
desire such a consummation as this, as much as 
those of the North. The Southerns have as little 
abstract love of slavery as the Boreans; but they 
must sustain it for some time, or plunge the Southern 
States into confusion—such confusion as reigns in 


Jamaica. Time, who was the agent in opening the 
eyes of the calculating Northerns, to the evil! of a 
useless system, where there was neither tobacco 
nor cotton to grow, will probably be yet enabled to 
do the same for the palmetto republicans—the gens 
palmarum. Nothing else will do. Neither mo- 
tions in Congress, able editorials, nor fancy stories 
with a large circulation, will do more than oblige 
the lovers of justice and the Union, to look still 
more practically and sensibly on the great argument, 
and labor the more to prevent fanaticism from ex- 
asperating it. The more we think of it, the sooner 
do we lose that theoretical flush of the feclings 
wath which we all regard the question at first, and 
the more do we recognize the fair, fraternal right of 
the South. And for this result we thank such 
writers as Mrs. Stowe. They rouse us to cogitate 
and compare. 

We meant to say something of the other black 
books—those literary nigritudes—those little tad-, 
poles of the press—sable bodies and stirring tales. 
But let them go. Let us say nothing about them— 
but look at them and pass by. 

We have thought over this subject very de- 
liberately, and we do not find—even under the m- 
spiration of these novels, which run to editions of 
hundreds of thousands—that we are a whit more 
convinced, than by the very sober prose of Greeley 
and Doctor Bailey, that “ the question is all on one 
side.’?’ Say what we will, we commenced living 
together—North and South—under some very ex- 
press and many implied contracts, and no fine hair- 
splitting in morals can make that act an honest one 
which is a clear evasion, if not an open violation, of 
the agreement. If the South have combustible ma- 
terials about them, and we undertook not to damage 
their property by firing it at midnight, we have no 
right to be letting off fire-crackers all around the 
house in the day time, for the amusement of young 
Jonathans in breeches or petticoats. The South 
may very properly say to us—‘‘ Look you, sir, you 
undertook to attend to the Northern end of the farm, 
we have no fancy here for the exploits of jugglery— 
you may beat even the Chinese in throwing un- 
sheathed knives about our heads, but you had 
better be at home attending to business. If your 
time is not fully occupied in the field or workshop— 
go out into the lanes and alleys of your cities—feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, and attempt to re- 
claim the abandoned and the outcast.. You will find 
work for your hands, good sir, and meek madam ; 
ample and urgent! We will take care of Sambo 
and Dinah; and come when you will, you will find 
them clothed and fed somewhere on the plantation. 
If they are sick, they shall be nursed, and, if pos- 
sible, cured. You will not find one of them dying 
under the hedge, their very bones rotting from dis- 
ease or starvation !”’ 

Ah! Brother of the North, what becomes of 
scores of laborers with you, whose sweat and 
sinews have enriched some gigantic capitalist at the 
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him, or he is laid upon a bed of fever and languish- 
ing, fierce and prolonged, are his comforts attended 
to—his expenses paid? ‘ Unless you are greatly be- 
lied, you give ‘the laborer his Aire ;’’ but you give 
him no more. The sickly workman—is he not 
speedily cast adrift? Able-bodied men can be had, 
even with you, for dollars. The hollow cough of a 
consumptive operative is not music in factories, or 
the history of every year’s toil isa lie! Youdonot, 
it is true, “ sell’? your hand—You have long ago 
taken the pith from his bones—the warmth from his 
blood: no! you do zot sell him, neither could you 
a slave in the same condition ; but you abandon him 
to want, wretchedness, and death. He may be a 
man—a free man, if you like; but could you do 
worse were he adog? Go home, brother! each sys- 
tem has its evils; and, with each other’s help, we 
shall cure them by and bye—but it will be by some- 
thing else than tal/é! There will have to be some 
very earnest work, and some very manly sacrifices 
on both sides before that day. But it will come! 
We have taken up the ‘‘ Cabin literature” for the 
purpose of saying frankly what we think of the 
whole business—for it is a dustness, and nothing 
more. We have spoken temperately and critically 
of the books, indignantly and perhaps warmly of the 
spirit which pervades them, and we say by way of 
emphasis, that we despise the whole concern—the 
the spirit which dictated them is false. They are 
altogether speculations in patriotism—a question of 
dollars and cents, not of slavery or liberty. The 
whole literary atmosphere has become tainted with 
.hem—they are corrupt altogether and abominable. 
Many of the persons who are urging on this negro 





crusade into the domain of letters, have palms with 
an. infernal itch for gold. They would fire the 
whole republic if they could but rake the gems and 
precious stones from the ashes. They care nothing 
for principle, honor or right, and though anxious to 
be regarded as martyrs, their chief concern is about 
the stakes. He would be an explorer worthy of all 
honor who could stumble upon a truth which they 
would not sacrifice for shillings. 

For the present we are done with this subject. 
We hope we are done with it forever. 

In the meanwhile, let us see the amiable pub- 
lishers and writers and most valorous moralists, 
who are hurling stones at their brothers of the 
South, do a little something, from the great wealth 
thus achieved, for the free negroes of the North. 
Many of these bold reformers control influential 
presses, but we do not see Sambo educated by them 
to set their type, carry their papers, drive their 
presses, or keep their books. Cuffy is not in the 
editorial room with paste and scissors—no! he is in 
the street, lounging upon the cellar-door, in rags and 
degraded. If he could read, he would be astonished 
at the sympathy which that dapper little gentleman 
who has just past bestows—in type—upon his race. 
But we would advise Cuff not to presume upon his 
knowledge. We don’t believe he could get a dol- 
lar out of his friend to save his soul—kicks we 
imagine would be more plentiful than coppers, and, 
unless Cuffy has a taste for oratory, he is not likely 
to get even a civil word from his white brother— 
and that only at un agitation meeting, where sub- 
scribers are to be picked up, and pretty Quaker 
girls, in youthful innocence, take poetry for Gospel. 
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THE moon is out—ere she depart, 
With all her smiling train, 

Oh! lend an ear, maid of my heart, 
And listen to my strain. . 


The spot seems like some fairy isle, 
As beautiful and sweet, 

Look out, and add but one bright smile 
To make the scene complete. 


That smile a sweetness, too, will add 
To my imperfect lay ; 

And if I have a thought that ’s sad, 
’T will chase that thought away. 


There ’s music in the gentle breeze, 
Now playing through the grove ; 





The birds are sleeping in the trees— 
The hour is meet for love. 


This heart, fair lady, now would speak 
It cannot silent be ; 

Condemn it not to droop and break— 
It beats alone for thee. 


From thee it will not, cannot rove, 
Its tendrils round thee twine ; 

Then take, oh! take its warmest love, 
And pay it back with thine. 


Sweet be thy slumber, blissful dreams 
Attend thee—idol mine ; 
Joy flow to thee in crystal streams, 
And visions bright be thine. J. F. SIMMONS. 





SONNET ON SEEING FOREST IN JACK CADE 


Ox, glorious attribute ! to sway at will 

All feelings of our nature ; thou hast power 
O’er springs of sympathy whose every rill 

Wells gushing torrents in thy triumph hour. 
The tragic muse must ever to thy name 

Be wedded with a more than marriage link, 
Till on the heights of her immortal fame 





Thou sharest for aye with her that slippery brink. 
So live, that when upon the silent air, 

Shall come the echoes of thy passing knell, 
The plaudits of thy heart shall too declare 

The approbation of thyself as well ! 
Praise may not steel a soul that hath by meed of birth 
More high and noble qualities than often meet on earth. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Works of Daniel Webster. Boston: Little § Brown. 
6 vols. 8vo. 


The Private Life of Daniel Webster, By Charles Lan- 
man. New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Life and Memorials of Daniel Webster. From the New 
York Daily Times. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 
2 vol. 16mo. 


The death of Danie: Webster nas created a literature, 
for by no less a term can we designate the thick throng 
of eulogies, addresses, sermons, orations, biographies, 
poems, magazine articles, newspaper leaders, and what 
not, which for the last two months have been showered 
from the press. Everybody has turned orator or critic, 
and to collect even the good things that have been spoken 
of him would fill more volumes than are occupied by Mr. 
Webster’s own works. ‘ The Life and Memorials,”’ 
now collected from the New York Times, appear to us 
the best collection yet made. The biography of Mr. 
Webster is very well done, and the sketches illustrative 
of his private life are very imteresting, and have the 
merit of increasing our knowledge of the great states- 
man’s character. Mr. Lanmdn’s book has disappointed 
us. It contains little that is new or striking. 

If we should select one point in which, as it seems to 
us, the various commentators on Mr. Webster’s mind 
and character have failed to explain and satisfy the 
general feeling of his greatness, we should say that they 
had not laid sufficient stress on his essential personality 
and manhood. The original power, depth and breadth 
of his individual being—of that which differenced him 
from other men, and made him Daniel Webster—seems 
to have been comparatively overlooked in the attention 

‘which has been given to his separate faculties. Now, in 
the generality of eminent men, fluency of speech and 
fruitfulness of thought are so much in advance of weight 
and force of character—the mind is so much more de- 
veloped than the man—that we cannot fitly estimate the 
real merits of Mr. Webster until we commence our 
analysis of him at that point where all underived indi- 
vidual greatness (humanly speaking) has its source, 
namely, in will, in personality, in that something in a 
man which says ‘‘I.’? It is this power which really 
distinguishes one man from another, because it is iden- 
tical with individual existence itself, and according to 
the greatness and comprehensiveness of this, and not 
according to the greatness and compass of any spon- 

taneous power of understanding or fancy, must we test 
the essential greatness of aman. In the present age, 
when language is so thoroughly trained as an instru- 
ment of expression, and such a world of striking thoughts 
and experiences are offered to every writer and speaker 
without demanding any individual effort of thinking, it 
is important that the distinction between native indi- 
vidual force of being and ready powers of perception, 
and appropriation, should be kept clearly in mind. If 
we should strip off from many writers of pretension all 
their conscious or unconscious appropriations of expres- 
sion and thought, the great writers would soon dwindle 
into little men. 
But strength and massiveness of individual being can- 
not be borrowed, or stolen, or built up by culture. It is 
a growth from a powerful germ of individuality,. and 





eternally differences the great from the little. Now it 
was exactly here that Mr. Webster wasgreat, and made 
his greatness felt. If he uttered a commonplace on an 
occasion when a commonplace was the proper thing to 
say, everybody felt that it took authority and impor- 
tance, from his utterance of it, and was better than an 
ingenious thought from a smaller man. Influence is 
measured by character, not opinion, and a dead truism, 
endorsed by character, becomes instantly a living truth, 
while opinion is nothing, if there is no man to back it. 
Mental faculties, also, are but faculties in appearance, if 
they are not rooted deep in a nature which is felt to be 
more powerful than what grows out from it ; personality 
is the reserved might which, while it gives vigor and 
influencing vitality to observation, understanding, ima- 
gination, and purpose, is never fully expressed through 
any of their operations, but always haunts us witha 
sense of tremendous unexercised force, lying ready for 
any emergency worthy to call it forth. It was this 
sense that troubled Mr. Webster’s opponents in debate. 
His power could not be measured by the most splendid 
examples of its previous exercise; and no man could 
safely attack him from having mastered the logic or 
rhetoric of one of his former congressional victories. 
Thus Mr. Calhoun, a deductive reasoner of the first 
class, and in whose mind argumentation was a fanati- 
cism as well as a genius, thought, and probably thought 
with justice, that Mr. Webster’s reason, as evinced 
in the reply to Hayne, was no match for his, at least in 
the matter of the theory and practice of nullification. 
In 1833, accordingly, in the debate on the Force Bill, he 
made a speech, the greatest effort of his life, in which 
he defended his own views, and utterly demolished the 
ordinary arguments of his opponents. Mr. Webster, in 
reply, showed resources of argument, sagacity, learning, 
and massive sense, of which the reply to Hayne had 
merely hinted his possession; and his victory in the 
close deadly grapple with the consummate logicia. was 
as evident as in his guerrilla warfare with the brilliant 
and accomplished partisan, backed by half the intellect 
and pugnacity of the Senate. In none of Mr. Webster’s 
works can we find expressed the full power of his nature, 
in all its depth of passion, and wide, swift reach of 
thought, and ruthless and resistless force of will. We 
but begin to discern the latent greatness of the man, 
when we have mastered his speeches. Transcendently 
able as are some of the latter, they are not the measure 
of his capacity. A tantalizing repose of power marks 
all the power he manifests; the thunderbolt of eloquent 
invective even, is hurled without exhausting the wrath- 
ful strength it expresses. Like the weapon of Wallace— 
‘¢ The sword that seemed fit for archangel to wield, 
Seems light in his terrible hand.’’ 

But though Mr. Webster’s works suggest a reserved 
might of nature they do not wholly manifest, they still 
are indebted for their power and influence, not primarily 
to the large faculties of mind whose operations they ex- 
hibit—for these faculties are but modes of: a still larger 
personality—but to the stamp of sturdy individual force 
they bear. This brings us at once to the distinguishing 
characteristic of a great man and great writer, that his 
arguments, images, propositions, statements, style, indi- 
cate a propelling central force of individuality behind 
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them, so that while they communicate light to the 
reader’s understanding they communicate heat to his 
will; and are good both as thought and power, as illu- 
mination and inspiration. Mr. Webster is a remark- 
able instance of such a writer, not only because he never 
uses a word which he has not earned the right to use, by 
comprehending the thing it represents, but because he 
rarely allows his capacity of thinking to transcend his 
character, and pass into regions of thought with which 
the man has but the imperfect sympathy of momentary 
enthusiasm. Heaccordingly penetrates his reason with 
his will, and yet never debauches his reason with will- 
fulness. His statement of truth, therefore, has the force 
of another man’s expression of passion; or rather it has 
more, because a massive personality, purified from all 
the prejudices of personality, and poured into the forms 
of thought, strikes with one blow both at the reason and 
the will of those to be influenced. Mere will and mere 
reason Can be easily repelled, but when they are com- 
bined, and directed at the very sources of action, they 
become almost resistless. And this seems to us the 
secret of Mr. Webster’s power. Austerely conscien- 
tious as well as comprehensive in the hubits of his mind, 
he had a quick instinct for the reason of a thing, as well 
as prodigious mental power to grasp it; and when he 
once had it in his firm clutch, he not merely expressed it 
in words which exactly embodied it, but he communi- 
cated to the words, no matter how simple they might be, 
the weight of his own character, which made them sink 
into the recipient mind with overpowering effect. To use 
a common phrase, a person subjected to the spell of Mr. 
Webster’s statements and arguments, finds it impossible 
‘to get away from them.’”? They hold him against his 
will. There is a spirit and energy in them which tells 
him he is in contact with a superior and commanding 
nature; and he feels this none the less, because this na- 
ture seems all the while to be addressing his reason 
simply, and to forego all assaults on his will. He knows 
that the same arguments and propositions, wielded by 
an ordinary intellect, would not penetrate into him at 
all; but propelled by Mr. Webster’s force, establish 
themselves conquerors in the inmost recesses of his 
mind. A victory like this is never won by intellect 
alone. 

This primitive power of nature, which gives to all 
Mr. Webster’s earnest thoughts the character of acts, 
and endows his reason with thews and sinews, has been 
principally directed to those facts and principles of prac- 
tical life, over which the understanding holds dominion ; 
and Mr. Webster’s understanding is by far the most ca- 
pacious ever possessed by an American statesman. It 
has proved itself capable of dealing with the philosophy 
of government, and of discerning the operation of those 
remote laws of society that come within the scope of the 
higher reason, while, at the same time, its grasp of facts 
and events, and sagacity in framing measures to meet the 
real difficulties and multitudinous complications of 
affairs, evince an equal mastery of that wide domain of 
government which is under the dominion of expedients. 
{t is rare to find, in statesmen, this combination of 
policy and principle; but in Mr. Webster, the wide, 
.common sense grasp of facts, and the high uncommon 
sense hold upon laws, interpenetrated each other, giving 
a philosophical character to his practical polities, and a 
practical character to his philosophical principles. In this 
he excelled Mr. Calhoun, who, fully equal to Mr. Web- 
ster in wielding principles and applying them to facts, 
had not the other power of seeing the exact principles 





to which the facts referred ; and accordingly, he would 
often do violence to the plain meaning of facts, in forcing 
them to assume the shape of his theory. His thoughts 
did not accommodate themselves to things, but were 
impatient of their opposition. Facts, it is said, are 
stubborn things ; but thoughts, in Mr. Calhoun’s hands, 
were more stubborn still. It was not so much in reason- 
ing, in parading all the processes of argument, that Mr. 
Webster owed his great reputation as a reasoner, as it 
was in casting the comprehensive glance of his mind 
over the whole confused mass of unconnected facts bear- 
ing on the subject, throwing them into their natural 
relations—here grasping a principle by direct conception, 
there striking on the results of reasoning as Newton did 
on the results of computations—and then unfolding the 
whole matter in clear and orderly statements, which 
contained the very essence both of fact and argument, 
of observation and reason. It is by being reasonable, 
rather than by ingenious reasoning, that the great 
reasoner is known; and it is nobler to satisfy and con- 
vince by justness of perception, than to dazzle by a bril- 
liant series of deductions, which fail to serve the pur- 
pose of argument. 

This power and reach of understanding, which gave 
Mr. Webster such preéminence among the lawyers and 
statesmen of the United States, and the records of which 
cover so many pages of his works, is not, however, his 
only faculty and accomplishment. He is—we must speak 
of such a man as a presence and not as memory—a great 
orator also, and no man can be a great orator without 
depth of nature, vividness of imagination, and an imme- 
diate contact of his mind with universal ideas and senti- 
ments, that transcend the sphere of the practical under- 
standing. It was hard to kindle him into enthusiasm, 
and his nature stoutly resisted all self-abandonment to 
an idea, but when he once caught fire, and the whole 
solid mass of his nature became a-glow with the in- 
spiration of a noble thought, or grand sentiment, or 
quick sense of personal wrong, he flashed out passages 
of energy and splendor which no contemporary equaled, 
and which will take their place side by side with the 
masterpieces cf eloquence. Whenever, in these moods, 
he speaks of the. spiritual laws which govern and limit 
man and his works, we have noticed that his imagery is 
almost always drawn from those forces of nature whose 
action cannot be regulated by human agency. The 
earth’s central fires, which burst up without any regard 
to the cities that men buili on the surface ovei them, 
would seem to have been an image constantly recurring 
to his mind when it was occupied with any national 
violation of moral principles; and no statesman was 
probably more profoundly impressed with the folly of 
founding the prosperity of a nation on spoliation or 
tyranny, or saw more vividly, in clear vision, the path 
taken by those avenging principles, which slowly but 
surely punish national guilt with national suffering. 
This also gives to the eloquence of his patriotism an 
elevation, often wanting to the mere patriot who goes 
for country right or wrong. 

Even, however, when Mr. Webster was not espe- 
cially animated, he was still an orator. His statement 
was eloquent, his argumentation was eloquent, his 
calm expression of a purpose was eloquent, because pas- 
sion was unnecessary to give force to his thoughts, and 
he could not say any thing earnestly which was not 
instinct with the life and power of his gigantic indivi- 
duality. This peculiarity is not lost even in réading his 
speeches; but, in hearing them, it was very palpable. 
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We have heard few men who could communicate more 
life in an impassioned strain of eloquence than Mr. Web- 
ster could by a close, stern, almost fierce enunciation of 
a proposition, which, when read, seems divorced from 
individual attributes, and to be purely impersonal 
truth. 

We had no intention, in scrawling these hasty re- 
marks, to attempt any Inventory of Mr. Webster’s 
mental and moral powers, and we shall therefore not 
refer to numerous points of his intellectual character 
which have especially attracted admiration, and been 
the theme of eulogy. Our purpose was simply to em- 
phasize, and give prominence to, that particular com- 
bination of all his mental powers with pure force of 
character, which we think has been overlooked. In 
fertility and originality of thought, and spontaneous 
richness of imagination, he is inferior to many eminent 
men, with whom his comprehensiveness of understanding 
and practical wisdom would seem to ally him. He is not 
a Bacon, he is not a Burke, but he is Webster, and in say- 
ing that we mean more than is directly manifested in his 
printed works. We venture to say that, in the wide range 
of great men, whose tempers and passions have been tried 
by political life, he is peculiar among them all in the 
power of permeating thought with personal force with- 
out distorting it with personal peculiarity, and of seeing 
things as they are, in those moments when political 
passions are at the height of their fury, and everybody 
else is viewiug them through the medium of party loves 
and hatreds. He was calm in every tempest of faction, 
not from lack of sympathy, not from the absence of temp- 
tation to exaggeration, but because his nature was 
greater than any of the political events with which his 
name is historically connected, and could not be whirled 
away by any external force they could bring to bear 
upon him. His personality was wide enough to include 
statesmanship, diplomacy, jurisprudence, eloquence, 
without being included by any or all of them; and it 
was always felt that he was not a mere statesman, or 
mere diplomatist, or mere lawyer, or mere orator. The 
man was broader, deeper, and higher, than all the pro- 
fessions with which he connected himself; and to the 
last, the name of Daniel Webster, the man, conveyed to 
the public mind more meaning than could be embodied 
in any terms which expressed his eminence as a writer, 
lawyer, and statesman. 


The Works of Shakspeare. Edited by the Rev. H. N. 


Hudson. Boston: J. Monroe § Co. Vol 6. 16mo. 

This elegant edition of Shakspeare steadily advances 
to its completion. We have taken occasion repeatedly 
to refer to it as the best edition, equally for the general 
reader and the critical student. It is compact in form, 
large and clear in type, its illustrative notes are con- 
densed within the smallest compass, aud its critical in- 
troductions are truly interpretations of Shakspceare, 
especially in respect to the analysis of the characters of 
the plays. The present volume contains the three parts 
of Henry IV., perhaps the most difficult of all the 
dramas to a conscientious editor, who desires to grapple 
boldly with the difficulties of the text and the question 
of the authorship. Mr. Hudson opposes Malone, Drake, 
Singer, Hallam, and the other critics and editors, who 
have doubted that Shakspeare wrote them, and he sup- 
ports his view with his usual penetration and sagacity. 
In the introduction to the third part, Mr. Hudson sub- 
jects Richard to a most exhaustive analysis. It ranks 





with his most felicitous efforts in intellectual anatomy. 


~—— 


Essays and Tales in Prose. By Barry Cornwall. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Co. 2 vols. 12mo. 


This is a collection of Barry Cornwall’s prose works, 
consisting chiefly of contributions originally made to 
the New Monthly Magazine, the London Magazine, and 
the Edinburgh Review. The brillant essay on the 
Genius of Shakspeare, is taken from Henry Meadows’s 
edition of the poet. This, with the thoughtful and elo- 
quent articles on English Poetry and Tragedy, and the 
warm ‘ Defense of Poetry”? itself, compose the essays 
of the volumes. By far the larger portion of the work 
is devoted to stories and sketches illustrative of the 
passions, and these are generally marked by the wealth 
of feeling and fancy, and poetic splendor of style, cha- 
racteristic of the author in his happiest moods. There 
are also four new Dramatic Scenes, written with great 
power and beauty. 


English Tales and Sketches. By Mrs. Newton Crosland. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 1 vol. 12mo. 


These stories are by the author of ‘ Lydia,’’ and 
evince the same fine qualities of heart and mind, and the 
same imperfection of artistical execution, which we 
noted as distinguishing that volume. ‘‘ Lady Lucy’s 
Secret,’’ and ** The Black Sheep of the Family,’’ seem 
to us the best pieces in the collection. Mrs. Cros- 
land dedicates the volume to Grace Greenwood, as a 
tribute of ‘‘ admiration for her genius, and affection for 
herself.’? 


The Napoleon Dynasty ; or the History of the Bonaparte 
Family. An entirely New Work. By the Berkeley 
Men. With Twenty authentic Portraits. New York: 
Cornish, Lamport § Co. 

This is one of those books of which it is impossible to 
write with patience. The only thing respectable about 
it is the very excellent style in which it is got up, and 
the portraits, which are authentic, and moreover, well 
executed and good likenesses—especially that of the 
present ‘‘ Emperor.’’ In every other respect the work 
is worthless. It contains no new, or true, or honest, or 
impartial view of any act or thought, habit or charac- 
teristic of the great conqueror and usurper. It contains 
—merely eulogistic, as it is, of all the great and ques- 
tionable actions—mere apologetic, as it is, of all the 
crimes of the general, consul, emperor—things which 
are to be found better related in fifty books of similar 
character. Like Headley, the authors can see no wrong 
in the blackest murder, the most cold-bloeded selfish- 
ness, the wickedest infidelity of that greatest and almost 
worst of great geniuses. But, like Headley, they are 
neither carried away themselves by the splendor, the 
dazzle, the meteoric rush of the brief and brilliant hu- 
man comet—nor are they likely to carry away any one 
else either by the rush of their narrative or by the dazzle 
of their style. 

The historical narrative is a mere reproduction of the 
most barefaced, one-sided relations of the most fawning 
adulatorsof the most violent partisan French writers. 
No effort is made to balance discrepant statements, or to 
ascertain truths; to read the book, no one would con- 
ceive, what probably ‘‘ the Berkeley men’’ hardly knew, 
that Bourrienne, or Dumas, or Lamartine, have ever 
written a line on the character of the emperor; much 
less Alison or any English writer. There is a distinct 
and palpable determination to suppress truth, wherever 
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trath cannot be tampered with so as to glorify and deify 
Napoleon. 

The book is written not to convey information to 
those who desire to investigate and learn, but to confirm 
existing prejudices, to perpetuate popular fallacies, to 
pander to popular predilections, in one word, to curry 
favor with the mob, and to sell ; which we fear it is not 
unlikely to do—since people prefer being gulled to being 
instructed, when instruction implies the reversal of pet 
errors and the refutation of cherished falsehoods. 

Yet we cannot but believe that in time a truer, a more 
republican, a more American opinion will prevail con- 
cerning Napoleon, the consul and the emperor, than is 
now in vogue; since most assuredly, since the days of 
Judas Iscariot, no greater traitor to the cause and prin- 
ciples of liberty ever existed (no, not even that arch- 
knave and purjurer, his nephew) than Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

At all events, with all educated and enlightened men, 
truth is regarded; and from them the pseudo historians 
—who apply themselves as ‘‘ the Berkeley Men,’’ and the 
author of the illustrated life of Napoleon now publishing 
in the largest of the monthlies, have unblushingly and 
invariably done, to reproduce long exploded lies, be- 
cause to a certain class of readers lies are more agree- 
able than truths—whatever else they may reap from 
others, can reap only reprobation and contempt. 

Who ‘‘the Berkeley Men’’ are, no one appears to 
know—probably no one cares. It is a mere nom de 
plume, and about as false in its insinuations—if it mean 
any thing—as the contents of the work. For it is very 
evident that the authors of ‘‘ The Napoleon Dynasty”? 
can have no possible connection with a noble English 
family of that name, not altogether unknown in the field 
of letters. 





Narrative and Miscellaneous Papers. By Thomas De 
Quincey. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Field. 2 vols. 
12mo, 


These volumes will be eagerly welcomed by those 
readers who have made themselves familiar with the 
former volumes of the elegant Boston edition of De 
Quincey’s writings—an edition which is published under 
the direction of the author himself. The present col- 
lection of articles consists of ‘‘ The Household Wreck,’? 
“The Spanish Nuns,’’ ‘‘ Flight of a Tartar Tribe,’? 
‘(Lord Rosse’s Telescope,’’ ‘*‘ Modern Superstition,’? 
‘‘ Coleridge and Opium -tEating,’’? ‘‘ Temperance,’? 
‘“ War,’? and ‘* The Last Days of Kant.’?> Among these 
we have illustrations, not only of De Quincey’s immense 
range of scholarship and depth and reach of thought, but 
of his peculiar huamor—a humor instinct with feeling and 
imagination, and at times magnificently grotesque and 
daring. None of the previous volumes exhibit so much 
variety of power as the present, and none will more 
tichly repay perusal. In the essay on Coleridge, it is 
hinted that Dr. Gillman, who took Coleridge to his house 
to cure him of opium-eating, caught the habit himself 
from his guest. In the papers included in the present 
collection, there are many grand examples of De Quin- 
cey’s most powerful style of composition—passages un- 
equaled by any other living writer of English for the 
sounding march of the periods and the solemn beauty of 
the imagery. Thus, to quote a passage at random, in 
speaking of the question as to the age of the earth, he 
calls her both old and young, ‘‘ a phoenix that is known 
to have secret processes for rebuilding herself out of her 


Own ashes. Little doubt there is that she hasseen many | 








a birth-day, many a funeral night, and many a morning 
of resurrection. Where now the mightiest of oceans 
rolls in pacific beauty, once were anchored continents 
and boundless forests. Where the south-pole now shuts 
her frozen gates inhospitably against the intrusions of 
flesh, once were probably accumulated the ribs of em 
pires; man’s imperial forehead, woman’s roseate lips, 
gleamed upon ten thousand hills. . . . All things pass 
away. Generations wax old as does a garment; but 
eternally God says: ‘Come again ye children of men.’ 
Wildernesses of fruit, and worlds of flowers, are an- 
nually gathered in solitary South America to ancestral 
graves; yet still the Pomona of Earth, yet still the Flora 
of Earth, does not become superannuated, but blossoms 
in everlasting youth. Not otherwise by secular periods 
known to us geologically as facts, though obscure as du- 
rations, Tellus herself, the planet, as a whole, is forever 
working by golden balances of change and compensation, 
of ruin and restoration. She recasts her glorious habita- 
tions in decomposing them; she lies down for death, 
which perhaps a thousand times she has suffered; she rises 
for a new birth, which perhaps for the thousandth time 
has glorified her disc. Hersis the wedding garment, hers 
is the shroud, that eternally is being woven in the loom. 
And God imposes upon her the awful necessity of work- 
ing forever at her own grave, yet of listening forever to 
his far-off trumpet of palingenesis.”? 





The Confessions of Fitz-Boodle ; and Some Passages tn 
the Life of Major Gahagan. By W. M. Thackeray. 
New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 18mo. 


We doubt if any of Thackeray’s works are so well 
calculated as the present to amuse the reader, however 
inferior it may be to some of them in worldly insight 
and wide knowledge of character. Fitz-Boodle’s love 
adventures are delicious both for satire and sentiment. 
His proposals to found three new professions should be 
pondered by all the genteel vagabonds about town. One 
of these is the profession of ‘‘ foreigner ;’’? and some of 
our raw Yankee tourists will not be very well pleased 
with the humorous severity of Thackeray’s comments 
on them. When called to order by an English acquaint- 
ance for eating peas witha knife, Jonathan is made to 
answer, ‘‘ Well, General Jackson eats peas with his 
knife; and I a’n’t proud. I guess General Jackson can 
whop any Englishman.’’ One of Fitz-Boodle’s flames, 
Dorothea by name, is a German young lady, fond of 
poetry and romance. She asked him several questions 
regarding English writers, which he obligingly an- 
swered: . ‘‘I told her that Miss Edgeworth was one of 
the loveliest young beauties at our court; I described 
to her Lady Morgan, herself as beautiful as the wild 





Irish girl she drew; I promised to give her a signature 
| of Mrs, Heman’s (which I wrote for her that very even 

| ing); and described a fox-hunt, at which I had seen 
| Thomas Moore and Samuel Rogers, Esquires; and a 
boxing-match, in which the athletic author of Pelham 
was pitched against the hardy mountain bard, Words- 
worth. You see my education was not neglected, for 
although I never read the works of the above-named 
‘ladies and gentlemen, yet I knew their names well 
enough.’? But the full richness of the author’s power 
of mirthful caricature comes out only in the life of Major 
Gahagan—a sort of English Munchausen. The descrip- 
tion of the siege of his fort, by an army of 12,000 men, 
under Holkar, is superbly mendacious. The major thus 
sums up his forces, rating himself as a thousand men: 
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‘Troops and artillery men - - 40 


Ladies - - - . - - 74 
Other non-combatants - - . iL 
Major G.O’G.Gahagan - - 1000 

— 1125”? 


And the following is his provision list, to feed 126 
mouths during a siege of three days. 

“< Two drumsticks of fowls, and a bone of ham. 

F ourteen bottles of ginger-beer. 

Of soda-water, four do. do. 

Two bottles fine Spanish olives. 

Rasberry cream—the remainder of two dishes. 

Seven macaroons, lying in the puddle of a demolished 
trifle. 

Half a drum best Turkey figs. 

Some bits of broken bread ; two Dutch cheeses (whole); 
the crust of an old Stilton, and about an ounce of al- 
monds and raisins. 

Three ham-sandwiches, and a pot of currant-jelly, and 
197 bottles brandy, rum, madeira, pale ale (my private 
stock); a couple of hard eggs for a salad, and a flask 
of Florence oil.’? 

The major, under all these disadvantages, comes out 
well, victorious both in valor and policy. He is the most 
amusing and impudent liar in romance. 


History of the United States, from the Discovery of the 
American Continent. By George Bancroft. Vol. 5. 
Boston: Little, Brown § Co. 8vo. 


This volume comprises three eventful years, from 1763 
to 1766, and is one of the best that Mr. Bancroft has yet 
produced. It is not disfigured by any passages of that 
equivocal fine writing, which injured the effect of the 
previous volume, but is crammed with important facts 
and judicious reflections, expressed in a style generally 
brief, vigorous, clear, and business-like. Mr. Bancroft 
has paid especial attention to the political affairs of Eng- 
land, and, in the present volume, seems to us to under- 
stand better the causes of the rise and fall of English 
administrations, and the relations of the different English 
factions, than any English historian of the time. He is 
full even to minuteness on this topic, and thus gives the 
reader an immense amount of information which other 
American historians have overlooked, but which is ab- 
solutely necessary to the understanding and the justifi- 
eation of our Revolution. His superiority, in this 
respect, to Mr. Hildreth, is very marked. Mr. Bancroft 
has made himself as familiarly acquainted with Pitt, 
Rockingham, Bute, Mansfield, Bedford, George Gren- 
ville, Charles Townsend, Charles Yorke, and Lord 
North, as with American statesmen and patriots ; and to 
any student, who knows the difficulties of obtaining this 
knowledge, his wealth of information on the subject of 
English politics will appear surprising. The present 
volume is really an addition to the history of England as 
well as the United States. 


French on the Study of Words. 
New York. 


This is a most excellent little work, and one which no 
scholar ought to be without, as more is to be learned 
from it in relation to the etymology of the English lan- 
guage, and the appropriate use and the true meanings of 
words, as ascertained from their derivations and origin- 
ally received significations, than from all the grammars 
from the commencement of the tribe of grammarians to 
the present. 


Redfield : Clinton Hall, 








The Ladies’ New Book of Cookery; a Practical System 
for Private Families in Town and Country. By Sarah 
Josepha Hale. Illustrated with numerous Engrav- 
ings. New York: Long § Brother 


The accomplished lady to whose industry and varied 
talents we owe the volume before us, appears to be 
equally at home in the ideal and practical world. From 
poetry to cooking would seem to be a long step to the 
minds of most fashionable ladies, but the truth is, that 
where genius is chastened by common sense—which is 
a rarer gift than most people suppose—the minor domes- 
tic duties are as sacred as the major, and as necessary to 
be performed or understood by every accomplished wo- 
man. The mere playing upon the piano, or warbling in 


{ Italian, however perfectly, is but a small stock in trade 


to set up the sober business of matrimony with, and 
Mrs. Hale’s volume is a lesson as well as a rebuke to all 
young ladies of meagre ambition in the science of prepar- 
ing a suitable table. 

The volume is marked throughout by diligent and 
earnest inquiry, and is a most perfect teacher to young 
housewives. The best judges pronounce it the very 
best of the very many good books upon the subject, and 
we urge our lady friends to add it to their household 
treasures. No husband is ever surly after a good 
dinner. 


The Arts of Tanning, Currying, and Leather-Dressing ; 
Theoretically and Practically Considered in all their 
Details. Edited from the French of J. De Fontenelle 
and F. Malepeyre, with Additions by Campbell Morfit. 
Illustrated by two hundred Wood Engravings. Phiia- 
delphia: Henry Carey Baird. 


This is altogether one of the most beautiful of the 
many useful works which have come from the press of 
the enterprising publisher; and the subject of which it 
treats is handled with great ability by the editor, who 
has added to his own knowledge and careful research 
the labors of such assistants as Hon. Z. Pratt, Hon. 
John C. Kennedy, Prof. J. C. Booth, Prof. L. D. Gale, 
and S. Sparhawk, Esq. The wide reach of information 
possessed by these gentlemen, carefully embodied in the 
work, makes it one of the most complete volumes ever 
issued upon the subjects to which it is devoted. 


Woman’s Record ; or Sketches of all Distinguished Wo- 
men, from ‘* The Beginning”’ till A. D. 1850. By 
Sarah Josepha Hale. Illustrated by 230 Portraits, en- 
graved on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt. New York: 
Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This large octavo of nine hundred pages is a staggerer 
to all cynical critics of woman. It contains short bio- 
graphies of, we dare not say how many hundred wo- 
men, who have obtained eminence in history, in litera- 
ture, in art, in virtue, and invice. The task of 
preparing so full a record must have been great, for the 
accomplished authoress has not merely expended time 
and labor in collecting materials, but she has written 
her biographies elaborately in respect to style and ar- 
rangement. We were particularly pleased with the 
American portion, which are characterized by discrimi- 
nation and elegance, and are free from every thing cal- 
culated to wound or offend. The book is issued in a 
style of much beauty, and the portraits are good speci- 
mens of wood-engraving 
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The Quorndon Hounds ; or the Virginian at Melton Mow- 
bray. By Henry William Herbert. With Illustrations 
by the Author. Philadelphia: Getz § Buck. 


It is not necessary that we should speak of the merits 
of this spirited sporting story to the readers of Graham, 
as it was first printed in our pages, but we cannot omit 
to mention that it is very beautifully got up by the 
young and enterprising house whose imprint it bears, 
Messrs. Getz & Buck have entered into publishing 
with spirit, and we cordially wish them the utmost 
success. 

It would be an affectation of delicacy did we omit to 
mention that the author of the volume, who is an old 
and valued contributor to Graham, has paid us the com- 
pliment of dedicating the volume to us in a few well- 
turned phrases. Well, when we publish, we shall re- 
member Herbert. 


Basil ; a Story of Modern Life. By W. Wilkie Collins. 
Author of ** Antonia.’?’ New York: D. Appleton § 
Co. 

Mr. Collins’s reputation as a brilliant and vigorous 
though somewhat affected and rhetorical writer, will 
suffer no detriment from this novel. It is a powerful 
story well told. The hero falls in love at first sight with 
a beautiful girl, sacrifices all his expectations in life by 
marrying her, and then discovers that she is vain, weak, 
unprincipled, and profligate. The different passions 
which the incidents of the book bring into play are for- 
cibly delineated, and the characters without being nicely 
discriminated, are holdly drawn. Though the book leaves 
an unpleasant impression, it has sufficient power of 
thought and style to hold the interest of the reader to 
the end. 


My Novel; or Varieties in English Life. By Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton. New York : Harper § Brothers. 
Part I. 


When this was first announced a thrill of joy ran 
through the American readers of Blackwood, at the idea 
of ‘“* My Novel’? being completed, but, alas! this is only 
Part I. The other installments are to come, and Sir Ed- 
ward, who is growing unutterably garrulous in his old 
age, will probably keep the thing going for many weary 
months yet. Asa whole, it seems to us that the novel 
is a failure, though it contains perhaps as good scenes as 
the author has ever written; and by aiming pt compre- 
hensiveness in characterization, and avoiding the impo- 
tent Byronics of his intense novels, the judicious reader 
is disposed to be pleased. We have spoken of it as a 
whole, because there is enough of it to constitute a 
respectable whole, unfinished as it is at present; and 
enough has been given to show the author’s plan and to 
exhibit all his characters. 


The Successful Merchant: Sketches of the Life of Mr. 
Samuel Budgett. By William Arthur, A.M. New 
York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Under this somewhat unpromising titke—for who cares 
for Mr. Samuel Budgett?—the author has produced a 
work of much value, written ina style of considerable 
brillianey and power, and worthy the attention of every 
‘* successful’? merchant in the land. We heartily wish 
it success, for if its principles really penetrated the mer- 
cantile community, they, and the world they influence, 
would be infinitely the better. 





Speeches on che Legislative Independence of Ireland. 
With Introductory Notes. By Thos. Francis Meagher. 
New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


These speeches of an eloquent Irish patriot, who has 
lately sought our own shores, will be extensively read, 
not only for the view they present of an important epoch 
in Ireland’s history, but for the vigor and splendor of 
the author’s eloquence, and the unflinching courage by 
which that eloquence is made not a mere matter of the 
tongue and fancy, but a fiery expression of manly and 
determined character. The portrait of the author is bad 
as bad can be. It is a caricature, not a likeness. 

Frank Freeman’s Barber Shop. A Tale. By Rev. Bay- 
nard R. Hall, D. D., Author of “ New Purchase,”’ etc. 

New York: C. Scribner. 1 vol.12mo. 


This is a novel following in the wake of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ and devoted to negro life. The object 
of the author seems to have been good, but he has not 
succeeded in being either pathetic or humorous or inter- 
esting. The book is badly written and dull. 





The Chevaliers of France, from the Crusaders to the 
Marechals of Louis XIV. By Henry William Herbert. 
New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


A very powerful collection of stories in Mr. Herbert’s 
most eloquent and fascinating manner. It is even better 
than his ‘‘ Cavaliers of England.’? The story entitled 
“The Fortunes of the Maid of Arc,’ is especially 
vigorous in composition and magnificent in its historical 
pictures. 


Second Series. New 


1 vol. 18mo. 


Essays from the London Times. 
York: D. Appleton § Co. 


The majority of these essays do not rise above medi- 
ocrity, and there is little reason for their being collected 
in their present form. They are essentially ‘‘ fugitive.’’ 
The style is distinguished by that dogmatic impudence 
in uttering truisms, by which ‘‘ The Times’’ emphasizes 
its ‘‘ little fishes into big whales.’? With the exception 
of the articles on *‘ Tennyson,” and *‘ Grote’s Greece,’’ 
the volume contains nothing which exhibits much 
penetrating criticism, extensive learning, or felicitous 
style. 


Life of Sir Walter Scott. By Donald McLeod. 

York : Charles Scribner. 1 vol. 12mo. 

An animated and interesting account of Scott’s per- 
sonal and literary life, full of information and talent, 
and, but for a chance smack of affectation in the style, 
well written. 


New 





Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling. By the Author 
of * Visiting my Relations.’’? Boston: Crosby § Nichols. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


A characteristic of the thoughtful literature of the 
present day is its devotion to the phenomena of religious 
moods of mind. The present volume is a kind of psy- 
chological autobiography, in which the authoress gives 
her religious experiences. From a superficial reading 
of the work, we should judge that the phenomena she 
details are not of sufficient novelty to interest any large 
class of readers. The movement of her mind is languid, 
her reflections somewhat commonplace, and she brings 
‘‘ no news from the empyrean.’’ 
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The Poetical and Prose Works of Dr. John Lofland, the 
Milford Bard. With a Portrait of the Author. By J. 
M. McJilton, A.M. Baltimore: John Murphy § Co. 


The readers of the Casket and Saturday Evening Post 
in former days, will well remember ‘‘ The Milford 
Bard’ as the favorite contributor to both periodicals, 
which flourish still, the former in Graham, and the latter 
as the most successful weekly paper upon the continent 

-while poor Lofland, having sung out his brief hour 
upon life’s stage, moulders in the church-yard. His 
writings were never of remarkable power or sweetness, 
but they were the most popular of their day among 
newspaper readers—the wiser judgment and more per- 
fected taste of the present day would not sanction them, 
we fear, as pearls, either in this Magazine or the Post. 

The work, however, is very creditably gotten up, and 
we trust will find purchasers among hundreds as a me- 
mento of the day and the man gone from us forever. 


The Cap Sheaf. A Fresh Bundle. 
New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume is evidently the production of a warm 
heart and genial imagination, Itis full of sentiment in the 
ike Marvel vein, and the first story, ‘‘ The Shadow on 
the Roof,’’ suggests the first ‘‘ Reverie’? of our Ameri- 
can ‘‘ Bachelor.’? The book, as a whole, addresses the 
same class of readers, being sweet and tender in senti- 
ment, smooth and felicitous in style, and aiming to touch 
the heart through the fancy. The author excels both in 
narration and description. 

A Book fora Corner. By Leigh Hunt. Second Series. 

New York: Geo. P. Putnam, 1 vol. 16mo. 


This is as delightful a volume as the previous series, 
containing selections from Thomson, Goldsmith, Steele, 
Addison, Gray, Fielding, Smollett, Shenstone, and other 
household glories of English literature. To each ex- 
tract the genial and sunny editor prefixes some loving 
criticisms, and occasionally his remarks have considera- 
ble critical acumen. His deep sympathy with his sub- 
jects teaches him the art of interpretating their excel- 
lences to others. 


By Lewis Myrile. 





Home Scenes and Heart Studies. 
New York: D. Appleton § Co. 


This volume completes the series of Grace Aguilar’s 
books, and is equal in interest and power to most of 
them. {It is a collection of some twenty stories, ori- 
ginally contributed. to periodicals and annuals. All 
of them bear the mark of her pure and devoted heart, and 
her powerful mind. 


By Grace Aguilar. 
1 vol. 12mo. 





Putnam’s Monthly.—This new candidate for public 
favor, comes to us with a very stately look—not,a pic- 
ture to catch the eye, nor a capital or italic to give 
emphasis toits voice. It is eminently sober, and quite 
modest. The articles are all original and well written. 
Putnam deserves success, if for nothing more than for 
his effort to sustain American authorship—and we cor- 
dially wish it to him—but he hasa thorny road to travel. 
Sartain spent $16,000 for original articles in three years, 
and Graham $87,000 in the last ten years, but great 
success seems to follow the reprints—and, except 
Greham and Godey, we know of no American Magazines 
which have succeeded eminently. We give Putnam 
the right hand of fellowship nevertheless. 





GopMAN’s Famity Frrenp.—When this journal was 
first announced, there were well-meaning people who 
shook their heads with a knowing air, and pronounced 
the scheme visionary in the extreme, and predicted fail- 
ure. We, who had known Godman intimately and well, 
and appreciated his character as a man of indomitable 
energy, and a writer of power and brilliancy equaled by 
but few of our best writers, felt that he would achieve 
a triumph over all obstacles. We must confess, how- 
ever, that highly as we rated the genius of our friend, 
we were not prepared for the brilliant success which 
‘has marked his progress from the very first number of his 
paper—a success as unexampled as it has been well-de- 
served. The Friend already stands second to no jour- 
nal, either North or South, and is winning golden 
opinions in every corner of the Union as a literary and 
pictorial journal of the very best order. 

The editorial department of the paper is marked by a 
degree of manly independence and just and vigorous 
thinking, quite unusual in this class of weeklies; and 
the selections show a mind fully skilled in the wants of 
the great body of periodical readers—but in the original 
contributions to the journal, as well the romances 
from the pen of the editor himself, as in the sketches, 
essays and poetry which enrich its columns, from the 
pens of contributors South, whom Godman has seduced 
from their retreats, there is a freshness, versatility, and 
hearty joyousness of style which give a value to God- 
man’s Family Friend that is all its own—a distinctive 
character, which cannot be successfully imitated. Of 
the effect of such a weekly paper upon the country, in 
improving and elevating the taste, and moulding and 
forming the character of the young in the ten thousand 
families to which it has access it would be vain to speak, 
but that the circle of its readers is widening with every 
week at a rate unexampled, we know, from the hun- 
dreds of orders that are pouring into us, from all points, 
to send it and Graham for $3.50 in preference to any other 
literary paper. Godman will live to see a circulation 
that will astonish even him, or he must die early. We 
predict that before the end of ’54 it will be in every 
Southern post-town an organ and an oracle in all lite- 
rary matters. The press of the South owe it to them- 
selves to see that Godman is supported, in preference to 
the piratical reprints from the large daily offices, which 
sail in every sea, stowed with freight which costs no. 
thing, but is worthless as well as cheap—the long bob- 
tails to some enormous kite—the competition of mere 
white paper with the brains, muscle and capital of the 
country editor. Brothers of the press in the country, 
do n’t be gulled into encouraging, by noticing, these lo- 
custs which swarm around you to eat up your very 
bread. The people who take them in preference to the 
home papers, should be put upon bread and water until 
they thought and ‘‘ suffered some.”? 


The Homes of American Authors, published by George 
P. Putnam & Co., deserves a more elaborate notice than 
we have space for this month, but we cannot omit to 
call attention to it now, as one of thé most beautiful 
books that has ever issued from the American press. No 
book of this season is so eminently fitted to grace. the 
centre-table of persons of taste and refinement—whether 
we regard the subject matter, the beauty of the typogra- 
phy, or the splendor of artistic effort in its illustrations. 
In our next number we shall notice it at length. For 
the present month, our space devoted to reviews is 








somewhat ample, even for Graham. 
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